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PREFACE 


In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  documents  were  pre- 
tented  to  illustrate  the  problems  of  Reconstruction  and 
the  attempts  made  to  solve  them,  ending  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  seceded  states  to  the  Union.  In  this  volume 
the  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  working  out  of  Reconstruc- 
tion in  the  South,  with  special  reference  to  race  rela- 
tions, political  morality,  and  economic,  educational  and 
religious  matters.  Somematerial  is  included  to  illustrate 
later  phases  of  certain  problems  of  Reconstruction.  Le- 
gal and  official  documents  are  fewer  in  this  volume  than 
in  the  former  one,  more  points  of  controversy  arise  in 
the  period  covered,  and  feeling  was  more  intense,  conse- 
quently, (he  psychological  element  to  be  considered  is 
more  important.  As  to  origin  the  various  documents  may 
be  roughly  classified,  according  to  bias  or  inclination, 
thus:  State  laws,  7;  Federal  laws,  9;  Court  decisions,  6; 
Northern  Radical,  51;  Northern  Conservative,  36; 
Southern  Conservative,  121  (including  4  "Old  Whigs" 
and  10  negroes) ;  Southern  Radical,  76  (*'catT)etbaggers," 
26;  "scalawags,"  20;  negroes,  30);  Southern  Unionist, 
10;  Southern  "Reform"  Republican,  5;  foreigners,  7; 
unclassified,  10.  Parts  of  Chapters  vii,  vtii,  and  xil  have 
been  taken  from  a  series  of  pamphlets,  now  out  of  print, 
published  in  1904,  entitled  fVest  yirginia  University  Doc- 
uments Reiating  to  Reconstruction.  For  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  issuing  that  series  which  grew  into  this 
collection,  my  thanks  are  due  especially  to  President  D. 
B.  Purinion  and  Professor  W.  T.  Barbeof  West  Virginia 
Univenity.  To  others  also,  to  whom  acknowledgments 
were  made  in  the  first  volume,  I  am  indebted  for  court- 
esies while  at  work  on  this  one. 

Walter  L.  Fleming 

Wctt  Virginia  Univtrjiiy, 

Mofgantowii,  January,  1907. 
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THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 


iXTRODUCTION 

The  elections  of  1867  and  1868  in  the  South  showed  that 
Ac  negroes  were  under  the  control  of  a  few  white  leaders, 
oxatly  from  the  North,  though  there  were  some  natives. 
These  leaden  secured  practically  all  the  offices,  from 
t-'nited  States  senator  down  to  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
OUssof  Southern  whites  found  it  impossible  to  gain  any 
political  influence  over  the  blacks.  In  order  to  undcr- 
tUnd  the  control  of  the  carpetbagger  (white  Radical  from 
thcXonh)  and  the  scalawag  (Southern  white  Radical)  it 
'*  neccssarj'  to  study  the  secret  political  society  known  as 
tlic  Union  or  Loyal  League,  which  with  its  iron  discipline 
l»el(i  together  the  blacks  for  several  years.  The  order 
Iwgan  in  the  North  in  1862  as  a  movement  to  organize 
»»ci  make  cflFcctivc  loyal  sentiment;  it  expanded  rapidly 
wd  before  the  close  of  the  war  had  considerable  influ- 
oicc.  When  the  war  ended  it  was  extended  among  the 
Southern  Unionists  who  had  already  formed  small  secret 
orders  hostile  to  the  Confederacy.  These  orders,  such  as 
■he  Heroes  of  America,  the  Red  Strings,  and  the  Lincoln 
Brotherhood,  were  absorbed  into  the  League  and  the 
■neinbers  hoped,  through  this  society,  to  organize  an  ef- 
fective anti-Confederate  political  party  in  the  South.  In 
'865-1866  it  had  a  large  membership  in  the  white  dis- 
tricts. 

The  entire  character  of  the  order  was  changed  in  1866- 
1868  by  the  admission  of  negroes  into  those  League  organ- 
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izations  controlled  by  the  agents  of  the  Frecdmen's 
Bureau  and  other  representatives  of  the  conquering 
North.  As  the  blacks  were  admitted  the  native  whiles 
deserted,  and  by  the  end  of  1867  nearly  the  entire  black 
population  was  brought  under  its  influence  and  the  order 
consisted  solely  of  black  members  with  white  leaders. 
Several  minor  orders  of  blacks  were  absorbed  into  the 
League  and  it  became  the  machine  of  the  Radical  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  South.  In  the  North  the  League 
seems  to  have  disintegrated  after  1866,  though  New  York 
remained  headquarters  for  several  years. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Union  League  serve 
partly  to  explain  why  the  negroes  were  voted  solidly  for 
one  party  in  spite  of  attempts  made  by  the  white  party 
to  gain  an  influence  over  them,  and  why  the  races  re- 
mained politically  hostile  after  the  League  was  dis- 
banded. The  strictest  discipline  was  enforced,  and  per- 
sonal injury,  even  death,  was  the  penalty  for  voting  a 
Democratic  ticket.  Night  meetings,  with  impressive 
ceremonies  and  solemn  oaths;  parades  and  drills;  prom- 
ises of  confiscation;  threats  of  being  returned  to  slavery; 
speeches  by  visiting  agitators  —  all  served  to  keep  the 
blacks  in  line.  Candidates  for  office  were  nominated  by 
the  League  and  no  member  could  vote  for  a  candidate 
not  endorsed  by  the  order. 

The  influence  of  unscrupulous  white  leaders  In  the 
League  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  disorder  created 
by  the  blacks.  Insults,  burnings,  thefts,  murder  —  all 
were  blamed  upon  the  League  by  the  whites.  The  Ku 
Klux  movement  was  in  large  degree  caused  by  the  fear 
of  the  influence  of  the  League  upon  the  blacks,  and  after 
1869  the  League  gradually  broke  up  before  the  attacks 
of  the  Klan.  The  local  councils  disbanded  or  became 
public  political  clubs.    But  the  negro  had  received  a 
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training  which  he  did  not  soon  forget,  and  the  races  were 
politically  alienated.  Aside  from  its  political  signifi- 
cance, the  League  is  important  as  the  first  of  the  great 
negro  secret  societies  and  was  a  model  for  most  of  them. 
These  societies  are  a  most  important  and,  on  the  whole, 
useful  factor  in  negro  life  today. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  UNION  LEAGUE 


» 


Objects  and  OrgaaixatioQ  of  the  League 

CvulUiUioK  of  Hu  Union  Leaoue  0/  America.    Extracts.         [19671 
ARTICLE  I. NAME. 

'This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "Union  League  of 
ica." 

ARTICLE  n. OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  preserve  liberty 
ind  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain 
tlie  Constitution  thereof  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws;  to 
nHatn  the  Government  and  assist  in  putting  down  its  enemies; 
to  protect,  strengthen,  and  defend  all  loyal  men,  without  re- 
gard to  sect,  condition,  or  race;  and  to  elect  honest  and  reliable 
t'nion  men  to  all  offices  of  profit  or  trust  in  National,  State, 
sBtl  local  government;  and  to  secure  equal  civil  and  political 
rijhts  to  all  men  under  the  Government. 

I  ARTICLE    III.  —  ORGANIZATION. 

Ttiit  organization  shall  consist  of  a  national  council  and 
one  council  for  each  State  and  Territory  and  for  the  District 
of  CoKimbia,  and  of  such  subordinate  councils  as  may  by  them 
be  established,  under  regulations  noc  inconsistent  with  this 
cmnitution. 

The  national  council  shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
occted  by  the  several  State,  Territoria),  and  District  councils, 
and  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  League. 


^L 
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of  tll«  V»ton  L«atuc  of  i.ii»«rtea-      Sxtrscts. 


[is«T,  ino] 


FORM  OP  COfNCIL,  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  STATIONS. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  of  the  U.  L.  A.  arc:     A  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Sec- 
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retary,  Marshal,  Herald,  Sentinel  and  Chaplain.  The  P.  oc- 
cupies the  principal  station  in  the  room;  V.  P.  and  A.  V.  P., 
Kt  the  opposite  end  and  in  front  of  the  P.  T.  at  the  left  hand 
of  P.;  Sec.  at  the  right  hand  of  the  P.;  M.  near  the  V.  P.; 
H.  within  the  inner  door;  S.  within  the  outer  door,  and  the 
Chaplain  at  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  the  right. 
I 

'  EMBLEMS. 

Altar,  Holy  Bible,  Declaration  of  Independence;  United 
States  Constitution;  Flag  of  the  Union;  Censer  of  Incense; 
Sword;  Gavel;  Ballot  Box  and  Sickle:  Shuttle:  Anvil;  and 
other  emblems  of  industry.  .  . 

OBJECT  OP  THE  LEAGUE. 

A.  V.  P.  Gentlemen:  I  am  directed  to  state  to  you  the 
object  of  this  organization.  It  is  to  preserve  liberty,  perpct- 
oatc  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  and  constitution  thereof  against  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic,  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  on  this  continent,  to  protect,  defend  and 
strengthen  all  loyal  men  and  members  of  the  Union  League  of 
America  in  all  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  demand 
the  elevation  and  aid  in  the  education  of  the  labor  and  laboring 
men  of  the  whole  countrj*,  to  make  our  councils  for  the  prompt 
and  proper  instruction  of  all  men  in  the  duties  of  American 
citircnship,  and  for  the  inculcation  of  sentiments  of  true  charity 
and  brotherly  aRcction  among  the  members  of  our  order. 
Having  informed  you  of  the  purposes  of  our  order,  I  now 
expect  from  you  a  promise  of  secrecy  before  proceeding  farther. 
Have  I  your  solemn  pledge  to  keep  secret  whatever  may  trans- 
pire in  your  presence?  Answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
To  the  questions  now  propounded  you  will  answer  upon  your 
honor  and  under  your  pledge  of  secrecy,  ist.  Do  you  fully 
tubscribe  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence?    Answer .     2d.     Do  you  acknowledge  that 

your  first  and  highest  allegiance  under  God  Is  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America?     .\nswcr . 

3rd.     Arc  you  willing  to  pledge  yourself  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
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edtnt  of  your  power,  all  attempts  to  subvert  or  overthrow  the 

gowmmcnt  of   the   United   States?     Answer .      4th. 

Will  Tou  strive  10  the  extent  of  your  ability  for  the  main- 
lenance  of  liberty;  the  elevation  of  labor;  the  education  in  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  ^Vmcrican  citizenship  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country-;  the  practice  of  a  true  friendship  and 
durit)'  towards  each  and  all  of  the  order  of  which  you  arc 
itwit  Co  become  a  member,  and  for  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment to  all  places  of  public  trust  of  such  men  only  as  are  reliable 

lupportcrs  of  these  principles  and  measures  ?     Answer . 

Jth.  Are  you  willing,  and  do  you  desire  to  bind  yourself  by 
iiolcnin  oath  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  and  policy 
tiificated  in  the  interrogatories  to  which  you  have  now  affirm- 
atively replied  ?    Answer .     6th.     Do  you  pledge  your 

iionor  that  you  will  obey  all  rules  and  orders  of  the  Union 
League  of  America  which  shall  not  conflict  with  your  lawful 
n'ghts  and  privileges  as  a  loyal  citizen,  and  keep  inviolate  all 
secrets  and  ceremonies  of  the  leaf^e,  when  communicated  to 

you  OS  such?  Answer .    (Should  the  candidates  answer 

all  the  foregoing  questions  in  the  affirmative,  the  A.  V.  P.  shall 
report  to  the  P.  and  C.  as  follows;)  A.  V.  P.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  made  the  proper  examination,  and  lind  all  the  candidates 
worthy  and  willing  to  proceed.  (Unless  the  report  is  objected 
to  by  the  ^larshal  or  other  person,  the  President  will  direct  as 
follows:)  P.  The  Marshal  will  conduct  the  candidates  to 
oar  council.  (The  Marshal,  coming  to  the  door  with  candi- 
dates, makes  the  usual  alarm.)  H.  Who  comes  under  the 
private  signal  of  our  league?  M.  Candidates,  who,  having 
been  duly  elected  and  examined,  desire  admission  to  our  loyal 
band.  H-  Mr.  President,  the  Marshal  announces  candidates, 
who,  havinp:  been  duly  elected  and  examined,  desire  admission  to 
our  loyal  band.  P.  The  loyal  and  worthy  arc  always  wel- 
come. Admit  them.  (The  door  is  opened,  and  candidates, 
preceded  by  the  M.,  enter  in  double  file,  arm  in  arm,  and 
pauing  around  the  altar  are  presented  in  front  of  the  P's  chair. 
As  ihey  enter  the  door  the  P.  gives  three  raps  with  the  gavel, 
which  will  call  up  the  C.     The  President  rising,  the  M.  will 


introduce  the  candidates  by  name.  White  the  candidates  ire 
coming  in  and  taking  their  places  around  the  altar,  the  P.  may 
direct  the  C.  to  sing:  a  verse  or  more  of  some  patriotic  song, 
"Hail  Columbia,"  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  which  may  be 
printed  on  the  cards  for  the  C.  By  a  signal  from  the  P.  the 
members  lake  their  scats  during  the  delivery  of  the  address.) 
M.  Mr.  Vice  President.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
these  candidates  for  membership  in  our  Union  League. 

ADDRESS. 

V.  p.  Gentlemen  (or  Sir),  Wc  rejoice  that  you  have  come 
forward  voluntarily  to  unite  with  us.  The  cause  wc  advocate 
is  that  of  our  country.  Banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  liberties  for  which  our  fathers  fought  we 
have  sworn  to  protect  them.  In  time  of  peri!  to  our  govern- 
ment and  the  Union,  it  became  the  sacred  duty  of  all  true 
patriots  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,  and  in  thwarting  the  designs  of  traitors 
to  destroy  the  tree  of  liberty,  planted  by  our  patriotic  fathers, 
and  watered  by  their  blood.  Neither  domestic  traitors  nor 
foreign  foes  must  be  permitted  to  destroy  this  nation,  nor  to 
circumscribe  the  influence  and  progress  of  .American  institu- 
tions on  this  continent.  The  first  grand  purpose  of  our  organ- 
ization has  been  accomplished,  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  our  order  and  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  of  our  citizen 
soldiers,  to  whom  our  grateful  acknowledgments  .ind  continued 
appreciation  Is  ever  due.  The  legitimate  fruits  of  this  triumph 
are  yet  to  he  secured  in  (he  complete  ascendency  of  the  time 
principles  of  popular  govcmmcnt:  the  establishment  of  equal 
liberty;  the  elevation  and  education  of  the  toiling  masses  of 
the  republic;  the  preservation  of  the  national  honor  and  faith; 
<hc  inculcation  of  a  brotherly  afiecti<w  and  true  charity  towards 
all;  the  complete  and  final  overthrow  at  the  ballot-box.  as  in  the 
field,  of  the  oligarchy  of  political  leadere,  who  sought  to  ruin 
when  they  could  not  rule,  and  through  whose  errors  and  wrongs 
our  countn*  has  been  baptized  in  blood;  the  establishment  here 
of  an  asylum  for  the  distressed  of  other  lands,  and  of  a  beacon 
light  so  prominent  and  enduring  as  to  be  seen  by  all  nations  for 
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all  time,  and  so  unerring  as  to  guide  all  people  to  the  certain 
ponession  of  national  and  true  liberty.  By  means  of  this  Loyal 
Ixtpic  these  grand  purposes  may  be  realized.  We  ask  none 
of  you  to  join  us  who  have  not  the  noble  sentiment  of  patriotism 
ikcply  implanted  in  their  hearts,  for  such  only  arc  capable  of 
riling  above  the  level  of  the  mere  partisan,  and  clatmrng  and 
dtfmding  the  boon  of  freedom  from  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
toSMtain  the  government  and  the  prineiplcs  and  policy  we  have 
iiifictted,  that  n-e  are  united,  and  for  this  purpose  you  are  re* 
quired  to  take  a  solemn  obligation,  which  I  assure  you  does  not 
in  any  way  conflict  with  the  duties  >t)u  owe  to  yourself,  your 
coimiry,  your  family  or  your  God.  With  this  assurance  are 
yw  willing  to  take  such  an  obligation?  (Answer  to  be  in 
ibe  affirmative.)  V.  P.  Candidates  will  please  turn  and  ap- 
proach the  altar.  {Here  the  P.  calls  up  the  C.  in  four  raps, 
in  couplets,  and  says:}  P.  The  Chaplain  will  now  Invoke 
tb{  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  our  undertakings.  .    . 

(Here,  after  darkening  the  room,  the  M.  lights  the  fire 
of  liberty,  to  bum  during  the  admini.'rtranon  of  the  obliga- 
tion: the  members  will  be  notified  to  join  hands  in  a  circle, 
around  the  candidates  and  the  altar  —  the  P.  stepping  wlthtn 
the  circle.      When  there  are  more  candidates  than  can  reach 
the  flag  or  Bible,  they  should  be  divided  and  obligated  by 
sections.     The  P.  then  continues  as  follon's :) 

Now  place  your  left  hand  on  the  national  flag  and  raise  your 
light  toward  heaven,  repeating  after  me  the  following  obliga- 
don: 

0BLIGATIO>f. 
I,  (repeat  your  name  after  mine,)  ds  solemnly  swear  (or 
aff  rm)  in  the  presence  of  God  and  these  witnesses,  that  I  will 
never  voluntarily  bear  arms  against  the  United  States,  while 
I  am  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I  will  support,  protect  and  defend 
the  constitution  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  flag  thereof,  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  hear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same ;  and  that  I  will 
alio  defend  this  State  against  any  Invasion,  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion, to  the  extent  of  my  ability.     Tbls  I  freely  pledge  with- 
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TO  THIS  WS  PXnCE  IK'SUITZS. 

P.  GcodoBoi.  azoaid  job  b  a  baad  of  bnithers,  alike 
sacndlr  pMgnL  TUs  axdc  n  acrer  to  be  bn^en  by 
trodicrT.  (Reapwse  br  the  nemben:)  "Never."  R 
Brocben,  will  yoo  oUafp  tost  aide  to  aihnit  new  members? 
(RespOBse:)  "We  wilL"  P.  Prq>are  tfam  for  accessions  to 
yoar  ranks.  P.  With  dasped  and  oplifttd  bands  rq>cat  after 
me  the 

FItE£IH*AN's  PLEOCt. 

To  defend  and  perpetuate  freedom  and  the  Union  I  pledge 

my  life,  my  Fortune  and  my  sacred  honor.     So  help  me  God. 

[Then  follows  a  song.     The  members  of  the  Council  will  now 

take  their  places  before  the  Altar.] 
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"Loyal  League  Catechism" 

nH«ta)«t  cour.  In  Atitnma  Departmsnt  of  Arcblves  aod  Historr. 
Tb*  tfocwment  printM  betow  was  clrcniated  la  1867-68  amane  tli< 
atmiot^  of  th*  South  tliroiiidi  Ui«  Uniou  Uaeue,  wblch  conducrtDd 
tbtt  "Rejiublleui  Clubii"  ac  traJnlng  ochools  for  the  futuiv  votcna. 
It  «»K  popularly  known  u  tbe  "UojraJ  I>«ii^e  CoJecblsm."       [1867] 

The  Position  of  the  Republicatt  and  Democralic  Parties 

A  DIALORrr.  BETWKEN  A  WHITE  REPUBLICAN  AND  A  COLORED 

CITIZEN,  PUBLISHED  BV  IHV.  UNION  REPUBLICAN  CX>N- 

CRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  following  is  a  dialogue  between  a  newly  enfranchised 
freedman  and  a  sound  Radical  Republican.  The  new-made 
voter  is  seeking  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  political  duties 
ind  his  Radical  friend  gives  him  plain  facts,  and  demonstrates 
dearly  with  which  pany  he  and  all  like  him  should  act.  It 
would  be  well  for  colored  voters  generally  to  seek  out  some 
tried  Radical  friend  and  question  htm  upon  all  subjects  about 
which  the)-  have  any  doubt.  The  dialogue  is  submitted  with  the 
hope  that  the  facts  set  forth  therein  will  remove  doubts  from 
the  mind*  of  many  who  have  been  unable  to  receive  proper 
information  upon  the  position  in  which  they  should  stand  ac 
this  time: 

The  Dialogue. 

Question.     With  what  party  should  the  colored  man  vote? 

Answer.     The  Union  Republican  party. 

Q.     Why  should  the  colored  man  vote  with  that  party? 

A.  Because  that  party  has  made  him  free  and  given  him  the 
right  to  vote. 

Q.     Was  Mr.  Lincoln  a  Republican? 

A.     He  was  a  Republican  President. 

Q.     Are  all  the  Republicans  in  favor  of  universal  freedom? 

A.     They  are. 

Q.  What  is  (he  difEerence  between  Radicals  and  Republi- 
cans? 

A.  There  is  none.  The  word  Radical  was  applied  to  the 
Republican  party  by  its  enemies,  and  has  been  accepted  by  it. 

Q.  The  Radicals  and  Republicans  are  then  one  and  the 
atme  party? 
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Q.  Then  why  do  they  pretend  to  be  the  best  friends  of  the 
colored  men  ? 

A.  Because  they  contend  that  they  arc  fitted  only  for 
slavery,  or  an  inferior  position,  and  arc  happier  in  either  con- 
dition. 

Q.  How  would  it  suit  them  to  be  served  in  the  same 
manner? 

A.  They  would  not  endure  it.  They  call  theinselves  a 
Superior  race  of  beings,  and  claim  they  are  bom  your  rulers. 

Q.  Why  do  thev  not  do  unto  others  as  they  would  be  done 
by? 

A.  Because  they  are  devoid  of  principle,  and  destitute  of 
all  sense  of  justice  where  the  colored  man  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  all  white  people  belong  to  a  party  which  would  treat 
US  in  that  way? 

A.  They  do  not.  There  are  many  who  have  stood  up  nobly 
for  your  rights,  and  who  will  aid  you  to  the  end :  indeed,  all  the 
Republicans  arc  such. 

Q.     To  what  party  do  the  people  of  the  South  belong? 

A.     The  larger  portion  belong  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Q.  Are  the  slave  holders  and  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
members  of  that  party? 

A.  They  arc,  and  would  not  regard  you  as  having  any  right 
if  they  were  in  power. 

Q.  The  colored  men  should  then  vote  with  the  Republican 
or  Radical  Party? 

A.  They  should,  and  shun  the  Democratic  party  as  they 
would  the  overseer's  lash  and  the  auction  block. 

Q.  Has  the  Republican  party  ever  deceived  the  colored 
people? 

A.  It  has  not.  While  the  Democratic  party  has  always 
been  opposed  to  their  freedom,  their  education,  and  their  right 
to  vote,  the  Republican  party  has  always  been  their  friend. 

Q.     To  what  party  do  the  leading  colored  men  belong? 

A.     Without  exception  they  belong  to  the  Republican  party. 

Q.  What  are  the  most  prominent  principles  advocated  by 
the  Republican  party? 
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A>  Equal  rights  before  the  law  and  aC  the  ballot  box  for 
mil  rnen  without  regard  to  race  or  color;  that  is,  that  every  man 
shall  have  the  same  rights  and  liberties  as  any  other  man. 

Q.  Docs  not  the  Military  Reconstruction  Act  secure  to  us 
these  rights? 

A.  Yes,  but  you  may  yet  be  deprived  of  them  if  your 
enemies  get  into  power. 

Q.  What  n-<)uld  the  people  think  M  the  colored  men  voted 
with  the  Democratic  party? 

A.  The  people  of  the  North  would  think  that  they  did  not 
fully  understand  their  own  rights  nor  the  duties  devolving  on 
them :  and  the  people  of  (he  South  would  proudly  say,  "We  have 
mlways  told  you  that  the  negro  did  not  wish  to  be  free." 

Q.  What  use  has  been  made  of  the  money  which  the  colored 
people  of  the  Southern  States  have  paid  as  taxes? 

A.  It  has  been  used  to  establish  schools  for  white  children; 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  making  and  executing  laws  in  which  the 
colored  men  have  had  no  voice,  and  in  endeavoring  to  have  the 
Supreme  Court  set  aside  the  law  which  gives  you  the  right  t« 
rote. 

Q.  What !  are  the  Democrats  using  my  own  money  to  take 
■way  my  rights? 

A.  They  have  always  done  50,  and  will  continue  to  while 
cftcy  remain  in  power. 

Q.     Can  this  be  right? 

A.  It  can  not,  but  it  ts  what  you  have  always  received,  anJ 
»uch  treatment  as  you  will  continue  to  receive  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Q.  Some  people  say  if  we  vote  against  the  whites  of  the 
South  it  will  make  them  our  enemies  and  we  wtit  be  destroyed. 
Is  it  so? 

A.  This  will  not  he  the  case,  because  they  will  try  to  be> 
friend  you  to  secure  your  vote. 

Q.  But  they  say  we  will  be  discharged  from  work  if  we  dare 
vote  the  Republican  ticket.     Will  they  do  that? 

A.  You  should  remember  that  your  labor  is  worth  just  as 
much  to  the  man  who  employs  you  as  his  money  is  to  you. 

s 
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Q.  To*  waaidaiJviK«*ibac»£iRipvdtfceae  threats  And 
race  wicfa  the  RrpybKci  party? 

A.  Mom  crrtainlf  I  wowht  Hid  yoo  noc  ntber  coffer,  or 
tmm  aarrt  to  dadi«  tka  «d  aid  a  |nnr  to  re^nslarc  you? 
RniKiiAcr  yoor  focmcr  cBodkioB  and  »«d  a  retsn  to  cfaaim 
and  fUvcry.     "Cm  me  Ubcrtr  or  grre  mc  ifesdu" 

Q.  Tlie  white  people  Sootfa  ny  tbe  SepuUicuis  of  the 
Vortfa  do  nor  care  for  tbe  colored  neii  only  to  far  a«  they  can 
we  them  to  continue  in  political  power,     b  dttt  true? 

A.     Icb  not. 

Q,  What  U  the  rrason  thit  several  of  rf»e  Northern  States 
do  not  gire  m  tbc  right  to  rote  ? 

.A.  Chjefty  because  they  hare  m  the  past  been  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  party.  In  the  Western  Sutcs  where  what  arc 
called  the  "Black  Laws,"  exist,  which  forbid  colored  people 
to  live  there,  there  are  large  bodies  of  whites  who  moved  origin- 
ally from  the  slave  States,  and  carried  the  hatred  and  prejudices 
of  sbvery  with  them. 

Q.  What  has  the  Republican  party  done  in  these  Stites 
about  such  Uws? 

A.  Tried  to  abolish  them  as  fast -as  it  gained  power.  It 
publicly  advocates  their  repeal. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  satisfied.  You  have  clearly  shown  me  my 
duty  and  1  shall  impart  the  information  to  my  people. 

A.  Let  mc  say  to  you  further,  that  the  Democratic  party 
will  use  all  means  to  get  the  cdorcd  people  to  put  it  in  power 
acain,  but  you  must  remember  what  has  been  its  past  record, 
and  jce  to  it  that  you  do  not  trust  it  in  the  future.  In  order 
that  you  may  work  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  success  of 
the  party  which  has  been  and  stilt  is  your  true  f  rinid,  you  should 
have  an  organization,  or  association,  where  you  can  bring  to- 
gether your  people,  and  such  white  men  as  belong  to  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Vou  want  to  be  so  organized  that  you  will  act  as 
one  man,  lest  your  enemy  gain  the  victory.  You  should  organ- 
ize Union  Leagues  and  Republican  Clubs.  Here  Is  a  consti* 
tution  for  a  Union  Republican  Club.  You  can  take  this  and 
call  together  some  of  your  Republican  friends,  have  them  sign 
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it,  and  elect  the  officers  provided  therein.  Then  hold  a  meeting 
once  in  each  week,  talk  these  matters  over,  read  newspapers 
and  docnmenti  to  those  who  cannot  read,  and  take  such 
measures  as  will  result  In  conveying  to  every  colored  man  the 
correct  view  of  his  duties  at  this  time.  Thb  is  the  Cmstitution 
of  which  I  speak :  [Then  follows  a  constitution  for  a  political 
dub.] 


2.     ORDERS   SIMILAR    TO    THE    LEAGUE 


The  Lincoln  Brotberhood 

Jobs  W«]lM«.  (eelond).  Cvvtt  B^  R*U  la  rtorMs  CiSSSJ.  [k  42. 
Tto  UmbIb  BraU«rtao4.  ta  narUiL  «m  b— tert«i  br  om  «lt«i» 
■<  «w»ttten«t*  wUI*  tte  HUM  XiMCM  «H  m  fer  sBoUktr  cU«m«. 
LMcr  tte  tv»  orden  sBtted.  [1SC4-1S6S] 

Thomas  \V.  OsrORN,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  for 
Floiida,  stationed  at  Tallahassee,  .  .  requested  a  meeting  of 
three  or  four  of  the  most  influential  colored  men  at  the  houK 
of  a  colored  man.  .  .  He  met  them  there  and  informed  them 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  government  that  they  should  form 
s  secret  league  to  prevent  their  being  again  returned  to  slavery. 
This  was  sufficient  t«  bring  out  the  old  and  the  young,  the  halt 
and  the  blind.  In  order  to  deceive  and  allay  any  apprehension 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  gathering,  they  were  instructed 
to  answer  any  question  by  saying  that  the  assembly  was  for  the  ■ 
pntpOK  of  forming  a  benevolent  society.  At  the  appointed 
time  several  hundred  frecdmen  assembled,  hut  only  seventy-five 
or  eighty  were  initiated  the  first  night,  as  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
impress  them  with  an  air  of  deep  solemnity  and  great  formality. 
In  order  to  work  the  negro  with  greater  facilltj-  in  the  interest 
of  Osbom  and  his  gang,  this  secret  league  was  named  the 
Lincoln  Brotherhood,  and  T.  W.  Osbom  made  himself  its 
president,  and  he  became  the  grand  head-center  of  all  the 
leagues  and  subordinate  lodges  subsequently  formed  through- 
out the  county  and  State.  Fach  member  had  to  pay  an  initia- 
tion fee  of  from  one  to  two  dollars,  and  fifty  cents  per  month 
thereafter.  .  .  The  frcedmen  considered  this  league  a  great 
thing,  and  their  meetings  at  the  church  were  carefully  guarded 
by  armed  sentinels,  who  halted  anyone  who  came  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  church,  requiring  the  countersign  under  penalty 
of  the  contents  of  the  old  musket.  AuxIIiar)-  lodges  were 
formed  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  throughout  the  State. 
The  regular  meetings  of  these  lodges  were  held  every  Thursday 
night,  in  the  most  secret  places  to  be  secured.     One  who  was 
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tgnorant  of  the  purposes  of  these  assemblies  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  frcedmen  were  preparing  to  massacre  all  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  rattling  of  the  swords 
and  hindling  of  the  muskets  seemed  to  be  the  pride  of  these 
men.  Many  of  them  believed  that  the  joining  of  the  league 
made  them  brothers  of  the  martyred  Lincoln. 


The  Red  Strings  and  the  Union  League 

Omtra^B  IN  fh«  eouihtm  Btattt  (Nortb  Carollns.  ISTt).  part  I.  p.  199. 
Btatemeat  of  B,  F,  Moor«.  r  North  Carolina  UolonUt.       llges-isn] 

TiiERK  was  an  organization  at  the  close  of  the  war,  which  has 
enstcd  since,  called  the  Heroes  of  America,  or  the  Red  Strings. 
I  became  acquainted  with  it  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
lome  of  the  members  were  apprehended  as  being  inimical  to  the 
confederac)'  and  as  ha^nng  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy  to 
tn-crthrow  it.  .  .  They  applied  to  me  as  a  Union  man  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  them  discharged  from  arrest.  In  that 
way  I  became  acquainted  with  their  organization  and  their 
oaths.  The  only  objection  I  saw  to  any  portion  of  their  oath 
was,  they  swore  to  come  to  each  other's  aid  in  distress.  .  . 
That  organization  continued  some  time  after  the  war,  as  I 
onderstood.  .  . 

The  next  organisation  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  was 
that  of  the  Union  League,  which  arose  immediately  after  the 
colored  people  got  pon'cr.  .  .  The  avowed  object  of  that  was 
that  rbey  should  all  act  in  unison,  and  they  have  carried  it  out 
reiy  faithfully.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  compact  league  than 
that  has  been.  .  . 

Governor  Holden  was  at  the  head  of  it. 


METHODS  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
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Ku  Klux  Rsport.  North  CaroUna  UBtlBumr.   (19T1). 

TMrtlmony  of  a  CooMrvatfv*  lawyer  fa  Korth  Carolloa. 


pp.    S4C-3S1. 


This  danger  to  property  arises  from  these  Loyal  Leagues. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  lawless  acts  committed  by  the 
Loyal  Leagues,  .  .  the  burning  of  bams,  the  destruaion  of 
cattle,  horses  and  mules.  .  . 

[The  Leagues]  arc  chiefly  composed  oi  negroes  and  low  white 
people.  In  the  county  adjoining  the  one  in  which  I  live,  .  . 
within  the  last  eighteen  months,  there  have  been  a  great  many 
outrages  committed  —  burning  of  bams  and  dwelling-houses. 
.  .  Those  persons  who  had  been  arrested  said  that  their 
directions  to  burn  them  had  come  from  the  city  of  Raleigh,  from 
the  chief  leader  in  Raleigh.  .  .  [The  League]  is  governed  \a 
the  most  remarkable  manner,  controlled  from  one  end  of  the 
State  .  .  to  the  other.  .  .  At  our  last  c(Mgressional  election 
a  candidate  was  run  on  that  side  whose  name  had  not  been 
mentioned  previous  to  the  day  of  the  election,  that  I  had  heard, 
or  that  had  been  heard  by  a  great  many  others,  yet  there  was  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  throughout  the  whole  district  for  that 
person  .   .  on  the  part  of  the  Radical  party,  or  the  League.  .  . 

Several  gentlemen  told  me  that  they  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives;  that  they  were  informed  by  some  of  the  League-men  that 
they  were  to  be  killed;  that  they  were  to  be  hanged:  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  done  was  detailed;  .  .  that  there 
were  several  men  who  were  to  be  punished,  just  about  the 
election  or  before  the  election.  .  . 

If  there  had  been  no  Loyal  League  in  North  Carolina,  there 
would  have  been  no  Ku-Klux,  or  clubbing  together  of  the  white 
people  there.  .  .  Still  the  negroes  operate  upon  each  other, 
so  that  one  dare  not  depart  from  the  ranks;  they  are  arrayed 
yet  in  a  solid  phalanx. 
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Teachings  of  the  League  in  North  Carolina 

Xu  riK*  Rvporl,  itonh  CarollD»  UMlmonr,  pp.  309-312.     SUilMMDt 
of  ■  CbtuervatWe-  [l$6e-l»T]] 

The  colored  people  of  North  Carolina  .  .  have,  since  the 
passage  of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress,  been 
taught  to  believe  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Leagues  that 
the  white  men  of  that  country  are  their  enemies;  that  their 
only  friends  arc  the  northern  men,  and  those  who  have  gone 
with  the  northern  men  in  giving  them  suffrage,  etc.;  that  it  is 
the  desire  and  deliberate  purpose  of  the  white  people  .  .  to 
restore  slavery  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  negroes 
themselves  say  that  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  (they  have 
told  mc  so) ,  that  such  is  the  purpose  of  the  white  people  of  the 
SoDthem  country.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  negroes  are 
ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  are  taught  to  believe  that 
the  amiics  of  the  United  Slates  emancipated  them,  that  the 
Gorcrrmicnt  of  the  United  States  was  their  only  protector,  that 
the  Southern  people  were  their  enemies.  .  .  They  have  been 
alienated  in  that  way  from  the  white  people,  and  remain  so 
to  a  great  extent,  though  a  large  number  of  them  are  willing 
to  believe  that  the  representations  that  have  been  made  to  them 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  slavei7  In  the  Southern  States 
are  false.  .  . 

About  the  time  the  Leagues  were  being  organized,  or  rather 
reorganized.  In  that  country,  the  influence  of  these  men  was 
very  bad  indeed.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  the  negroes  were 
made  to  believe  that  the  white  people  were  their  enemies;  that 
they  were  seeking  the  first  opportunity  to  put  the  negroes  back 
into  slavery.  That  Is  being  told  to  the  negroes  even  to  this 
day  [1871]  by  a  number  of  men.  In  fact  it  Is  the  chief  stock 
in  trade  of  a  number  of  men  In  that  section  of  the  countr)*.  A 
great  many  honest  men,  even  on  the  Republican  side,  say  there 
is  no  danger;  but  othcn  .  .  tell  the  negroes  that  there  is.  The 
negroes  at  one  time  expected  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  Southern  people.  .  .  They  were  so  told.  T  have  my- 
self heard  several  negroes  say  that  they  were  told  that  the 
lands  of  the  Southern  people  would  be  confiscated,  and  that 


they  were  promised  lands,  horacs,  etc.  ■ —  forty  acres  in  real 
estate  for  each  negro,  .  .  and  a  horse  or  a  mule.  Some  of 
the  negroes  of  my  county  say  that  the  chief  man  of  the  League* 
in  1S67  and  t868  —  Mr.  Elliott,  who  has  since  died —  boldly 
Mated  in  the  League  meetings  that  such  would  be  the  policy 
adopted.  .  . 

I  know  instances  in  which  their  advice  has  led  to  riotS  and 
bloodshed  on  the  same  day  they  have  held  their  public  meet- 
ings. It  was  so  in  one  case  in  my  own  village.  Mr.  Justice 
came  to  my  town  in  1868  .  .  [and  addressed]  some  five  hun- 
dred negro  hearers,  in  a  very  excited  manner,  telling  them  that 
the  white  people  were  their  enemies;  that  they  should  believe 
nothing  said  to  them  by  the  southern  pec^le  generally;  that 
they  were  only  seeking  to  put  the  negroes  back  into  slavery 
and  would  do  it  as  soon  as  they  got  control  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  Mr.  Justice  said  afterward  that  he  did  not  ad- 
vise riot  at  all:  but  the  manner  in  which  such  men  have  ad- 
dressed these  ignorant,  superstitious  people  has  caused  them 
to  commit  many  acts  of  violence  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  done.  .  . 

The  negroes  in  my  county  had  three  places  where  they  were 
meeting  at  night  and  drilling.  One  place  was  their  League- 
house.  They  were  stationing  their  scntineb  on  the  highways 
.  .  and  were  halting  white  people  on  the  roads,  and  .  .  not 
allowing  them  to  go  by.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  my 
county  where  the  Kepublicnn  vote  is  strongest  .  .  the  negroes 
had  another  place  of  meeting;  In  the  town  of  Shelby,  in  which 
I  live,  they  had  a  place  where  they  were  meeting  and  drilling 
at  night.  The  people  were  alarmed.  .  .  They  did  not  know 
with  what  object  the  negroes  were  meeting  and  carrying  on 
these  operations.  They  thought  that  the  lessons  which  the 
negroes  were  being  taught  in  the  League  were  leading  them 
en. 


Union  League  Influence  in  Elections 


Zu  ffhw  Rtport.   AlabanM  KMlAmonj.  pp. 
QoL  James  H.  Claotom  CoBMmtlve. 


SS7-288. 


Statement  ot 
11871] 


They  were  all  armed.  They  had  half  a  dozen  League  rooms 
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.  .  in  oor  city  —  several  at  least  —  and  they  were  under  the 
control  of  very  bad  men  —  adventurers.  A  great  many  had 
got  hold  of  muskets,  and  had  organized  in  companies  and  bat- 
ntions.  This  was  another  reason  urged  far  [the  whites]  not 
going  to  the  polls,  that  It  might  lead  to  a  war  of  races.  The 
election  [  ■  868  ]  came  on.  The  white  people  did  not  go  to  the 
polls.  .  .  But  the  negroes  marched  to  the  polls  by  battalions, 
armed  with  muskets  and  stepping  to  the  beat  of  drums.  They 
stacked  their  arms  around  the  polls,  some  standing  guard.  There 
was  great  confusion,  and  in  the  evening,  in  Montgomery,  they 
got  on  the  rampage  and  commenced  firing  thctr  guns,  the  balls 
whistling  through  the  houses  and  lots.  They  continued  it  in 
the  night  until  Colonel  Crittenden,  the  Federal  commander, 
being  afraid  of  the  results,  disarmed  them  as  far  as  he  could 
reach  them.  But  many  remained  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
6ring  their  guns.  The  balls  flew  around  my  bouse  pretty 
thickly.  .    . 

The  Loyal  Leagues  and  their  counselors  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  de%-ices,  according  to  circumstances.  For  instance,  they 
have  commenced  the  campaign  [1871]  in  Montgomery  for  the 
election  of  sheiifE  and  tax  collector  in  November  next.  Last 
wcdc  I  was  informed  that  Sheriff  Barber  and  Mr.  Coffin  — 
both  republicans — went  out  to  a  ncgro-baptiting  about  five 
miles  from  town,  toolc  a  bottle  of  whisky,  let  the  negroes  drink 
first,  and  then  they  drank.  They  go  around  to  all  the  negro 
picnics  cultivating  the  negro.  They  have  them  at  their  houses. 
and  they  have  music.  .  .  The  wife  of  one  of  them  performs 
on  the  piano  for  political  effect,  it  is  said.  The  prospective 
candidate  dines  them  at  his  house,  and  they  resort  to  secret 
councils. 


Bam  Burning  by  the  Union  Club 

Diifnvn  in  Ilt«  Rovthem  Statet   (Nortti  Orollos.  1871).  part  ft. 
ppL  41.  4S-  TMtltDonjr  of  n«cro  nsmbsrs  ot  the  tJolon  L«t8a«.  [1871] 

I  AM  a  member  of  a  club  to  meet  the  Ku-Klux;  .  .  I  joined 
last  spring;  I  joined  at  Jim  Howell's;  he  called  all  of  us  to* 
gcthcr  to  hear  Governor  W.  W.  Holden's  orders;  I  went  to 
Jim  Howell's;  .  .  he  bad  called  in  all  black  in  the  neighbor- 


kaaA    Wka  Ar  cnarfsK  Ane.  he  gat  mmt  Ac  orders  ind 

dhb  ciAb4  the  liMB  CU^  .  .  Tbcf  «av  caftng  of  burn- 
ing Mr.  Oha  Baatk'%  harm.  We  Mti  thoc  ■  mgltu.  after- 
^vra^  aaa  Be  •idcn  vas  ma  ihaK  we  reoavca  from  Gov- 
enor  HbMm;  .  .  We  vac  svon  ia  dM  fim  aig^u  we  met, 
^id  tfef  dGKttd  BC  taflmm.  Wkem  the  orders  was  read.  1 
fold  ta^B  I  wdbU  ra^pk  sad  bsvc  mhjf  smm  ■cntcned  on. 
The  •rder  wa  far  v  »  sBidc  tke  K»-K1k,  nd  bunt  out  all 
we  ckdagk  vas  Ks-IQhl  Thea  Jaa  HoveS  read  oirer  Jo. 
Norm*!  Baae,  at  the  head  at  the  be,  aad  aome  odier  white 
ana:  doa^  nadkcc  wliar  tUs  aaaK  was:  do  aot  know  who 
was  akiag  wfea  Mr.  Bvaaek^  bam  was  bmned.  Rafus 
Hovefi.  (aid  ««iiex*]  bamK  Mr.  Jcaae  Bart's  dwelling  hoase; 
.  .  If  aaj  B8B  laid  ibt  secret  abovt  dus  oowpany  they  were 
Co  be  kiBed  aad  pat  oar  of  Ae  waf.  and  Bcdodr  to  siy  any- 
thiag  iboat  it.  That  was  in  the  orders  of  Governor  Holden. 
We  were  to  sire  sgm  to  kziow  one  aooclier  with  our  three 
fingers,  by  trirli^^  gar  brcMC,  elbow  and  thamb.  There  was 
fire  words  abo  prcB  as.  which  wis.  Lincob.  Libert)'.  Loyal, 
Unioa,  League.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  them  was 
the  words  that  was  read  oat  of  a  Ettle  blue-back  book.  Charles 
Adkins  told  me  they  were  geiag  to  fire  Thomas  Luther's  bam, 
and  toid  JcS  Mims  to  take  his  wheat  oat  it  he  had  any  in 
it,  as  it  was  (roing  to  be  the  next  bam  that  was  burned.  .  . 

There  is  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  burning  and 
shooting  called  the  Red  Cow-Lick.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
Company.  I  joined  last  October  was  a  year  ago.  I  went 
down  to  Jim  Howell's  to  go  in.  There  was  present  at  that 
meeting  Joe  Dennis.  Brittain  Beclcwith,  Wilson  Dcwer,  Sam 
demons,  Jim  Houell,  and  his  two  sons,  Rufus  and  Henry. 
Wilson  Dcwcr  was  captain,  Jim  Howell  was  secretary,  Sam 
demons  was  orderly.  Jim  Howell  took  in  our  names  and 
swore  us  in.  Do  not  recollect  the  oath,  but  wc  took  one  that 
we  would  all  club  together  as  one,  to  bum  bams,  and  to  shoot 
in  neighborhoods  where  there  was  any  Ku-KIux.  If  we  told 
anything  about  it,  the  password,  or  anything  about  whose  bam 
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burnt,  the  rest  of  the  company  would  kill  us.     There  is  a 
great  many  who  belmg  to  the  crowd. 

The  Union  Leaj^ers  and  the  Courts 

Otttrmc—  in  tke  So^Kern  States  {North  CarolloK,  1B71).  part  1,  p.  38S. 
TMtliaaiiy  of  Joskli  Taraor.  tanatrlT  memter  of  tbe  Confederate 
Oo«cr«n,  later  RepuUlcaD.  [ISTIJ 

In  Wilson  County  s  negro,  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket, 
was  taken  out  of  his  house  and  whipped;  they  gave  htm  two 
Or  three  hundred  lashes.  .  .  [This  was  done]  by  the  Lcagwers; 
mod  when  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Dorsch,  pro- 
d  to  prove  that  it  was  by  order  of  the  League,  the  judge 
ruled  it  out  as  irrelevant.  He  ofiEered  to  prove  that  it  was  by 
r  of  the  League  that  this  negro  was  taken  out  of  his 
and  whipped.  They  were  indicted  and  sentenced  to 
thirty  and  sixty  days  imprisonment ;  but  Governor  Holden.  who 
at  the  time  was  president  of  the  League,  pardoned  them  in 
a  very  few  days.  Then  there  was  another  instance.  Major 
Tappan,  who  is  a  carpet-bagger  and  lives  at  Brattleboro,  is- 
sued an  order,  as  president  of  this  League,  to  bring  a  negro  of 
Kash  County  before  the  council  of  the  League.  He  was 
brought  there  and  after  keeping  him  for  some  time,  part  of 
a  day  and  night,  in  great  terror,  they  resolved  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Governor,  who  was  the  president  of  the  League. 
Major  Tappan  was  indicted  in  Edgcombe  County,  the  county 
where  he  issued  the  order,  and  where  the  League  met;  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  The  negroes 
who  lived  in  the  adjoining  counties,  a  mile  or  two  off,  and 
ho  arrested  this  negro  by  order  of  the  president  of  the  League, 
ere  indicted  in  Nash  County,  and  put  in  jail  for  some  length 
of  time.  .  .  And  the  president  of  the  League  who  issued 
the  order  for  his  arrest,  and  the  negroes  who  arrested  him, 
were  convicted  and  sentenced.  But  the  commander  of  the  dis- 
trict .  .  sent  soldiers  with  bayonets  to  open  the  jail  and  let 
out  the  major;  and  then  the  major  got  an  order  to  let  out 
the  negroes  who  had  been  sentenced;  so  that  the  punishment 
was  not  inflicted.  They  were  sentenced,  though,  and  were  in 
jail*  all  of  them;  but  the  commander  released  them. 


zS  Documentary  History  of  Reeojutmetiou 


.  .  In  Wake  County  there  has  been  great  dbturbzncc,  bocx- 
bumlng  and  bam-burn'tng.  One  witness  was  shot,  and  -wbea 
he  wai  in  extremis  he  made  a  confession  upon  the  subject.  He 
nid  they  had  met  at  the  house  of  a  colored  man.  a  preacher, 
and  had  resolved  to  burn  so  many  bams:  Mr.  Brancb's  bam 
among  the  rat.  They  appointed  a  committee,  so  that  in  case 
any  one  should  come  out  to  extinguish  the  flames  they  wottld 
fire  on  him.  Two  or  three  of  them  turned  State's  evidence, 
and  one  of  them  stated  before  the  magistrate  that  the  meet- 
ing was  first  called  at  this  negro's  house  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Hoiden,  though  the  governor  was  not  at  the  meeting, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  to  bum  so  many  bouses  and  so 
many  bams,  and  detailed  men  to  shoot  at  parties  while  the 
fire  was  going  on,  if  they  came  to  extinguish  it.  Branch's 
barn  wa»  set  on  fire,  and  when  he  discovered  the  Barnes  be  ran 
out  to  it,  and  he  was  fired  upon  9ome  twelve  or  fifteen  times. 

A  Negro's  Opinion  of  the  Union  League 

iDlm  WrUoc*.  Carpet  Bcv  Ruie  In  FloriiUi  [ISSSl.  p.  46.  WbIIm*.  It 
ftppAKn,  baloDgod  bo  lb«  VnloD  League  and  al«o  to  tb»  UneotB 
BrotbartiODd.  [lSC«-lS6tl 

The  frcedmen  were  required  to  join  the  Loyal  league  of 
America.  A  new  application  had  to  be  made,  another  five 
dollars  initiation  fee  had  to  be  paid,  with  a  monthly  due  of 
not  less  than  ten  cents,  or  whatever  the  President  should  re- 
quire. In  the  Grand  Council  at  Tallahassee,  or  at  the  of&ce 
of  Richards  and  Saunders,  whenever  an  influential  frcedman 
applied  for  initiation,  and  they  thought  he  could  raise  the 
money,  they  would  charge  him  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  to 
become  a  member  of  the  league.  Charters  for  the  organlz-a- 
tions  cost  five  dollars,  and  whenever  the  deputies  could  sue* 
cced  in  wringing  it  out  of  the  people,  they  would  charge  them 
a  greater  sum.  These  fees  were  divided  with  the  President 
of  the  League  in  Tallahassee,  William  M.  Saunders,  who  con- 
stituted himself  the  Grand  Council;  and  whenever  he  could 
make  the  deputies  come  up  with  the  cash  he  would  pocket 
the  money.  Grips,  signs  and  passwords  were  given  to  the 
freedmen  in  these  lodges,  and  they  were  told  that  they  had 
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received  something  beyond  the  reach  and  conception  of  their 
former  masters,  which  led  them  to  believe  their  late  masters 
hid  no  rights  that  they  were  bound  to  respect.  This  nefarious 
teaching  made  many  of  them  very  obnoxious  and  overbearing 
members  of  society.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  wrung  from 
the  hands  of  our  people  by  these  devices.  They  were  assured 
in  these  league  meetings  that  the  lands  and  all  the  property  of 
tfaetr  former  masters  would  be  equally  divided  among  the 
fonncr  slaves,  which  led  many  to  indolence.  They  were 
further  instructed  that  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
League  was  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  vote  for  any 
Soathem  white  man  for  oflice;  that  to  do  so  would  cause  their 
return  into  slavery.  To  rivet  these  teachings  upon  their  con- 
sciences, violent  speeches  would  be  made  in  the  lodge-rooms, 
and  often  in  public,  in  denunciation  of  their  former  masters, 
who,  in  turn,  had  their  hands  full  to  explain  and  satisfy  oar 
misguided  people,  the  best  they  could,  that  the  men  who  were 
organi7.tng  them  into  secret  lodges  were  mere  demagogues  for 
the  sake  of  office  and  their  worst  enemies.  This  argument 
wt  some  of  our  people  to  thinking,  and  but  for  this  and  the 
influence  of  the  more  sensible  of  the  colored  people,  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  country  would  have  in  many  instances  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  midnight  torch.  .  .  There  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  the  fears  of  the  whites  with  reference  to  these  leagues 
were  well  founded;  for  the  men  who  controlled  them  had 
nally  nothing  in  view  but  public  plunder. 


VIII 


CARPETBAG  AND  NEGRO  R1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  best  known  facts  of  Reconstruction  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  bad  government  of  the  period —  the  ignorant 
md  corrupt  officials,  public  frauds,  corruption  in  politics, 
Federal  support  of  objectionable  administrations  in  the 
Sotttfi,  etc.     Most  of  the  comment  upon  the  Reconstruc- 
tWB  governments  has  been  unfavorable,  since  all  of  them 
failed  to  give  administrations  that  would  justify  their 
existence.     Tlieir  failure  was  due  mainly  to  the  inefficient 
>nd  corrupt  ruling  class  placed  in  power  by  the  Recon- 
ttraction  Acts.     The  leading  whites  were  disfranchised 
b;  the  Johnson  plan  and  this  disfranchisement  was  con- 
linued  and  extended  by  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  the  new 
Sute  constitutions,  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.     In 
mosiof  the  states  the  Conservative  whites  were  thus  left  in 
Jminorit)'  and,  being  without  leaders,  were  of  little  influ- 
c«ce  in  the  government.    The  new  ruling  party  was  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  divisions  —  a  small  number  of 
•hiies  from  the  North,  a  small  number  of  native  whites, 
U(j  almost  the  entire  negro  voting  population.    Circum- 
nances  were  not  favorable  to  public  virtue,  and  the  state 
and  local  governments  suffered.  The  best  of  rulers  would 
have  had  great  difficulty  In  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
time.  These  weak  and  corrupt  rulers  failed  in  nearly  every 
respect;  their  history*  is  a  history  of  fraud.    This  was  not 
necessarily  due  to  negro  suffrage,  but  to  the  leaders  In 
control  of  the  negroes.  The  Conservative  whites  had  found 
and  continued  to  find  it  impossible  to  influence  the  politics 
of  the  blacks;  the  latter  were  firmly  under  the  control  of 
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Radical  whites  —  norchcm  and  southern.  There  is  no 
indication  that  any  of  these  leaders  thought  of  making  any 
other  than  corruptly  selfish  uses  of  the  support  so  freely 
and  innocently  given  by  the  freedmen.  The  governments 
were  no  more  for  the  good  of  the  blacks  than  for  the  good 
of  the  Conservative  whites  —  in  fact  the  blacks  were  the 
more  injured. 

The  most  extensive  public  stealings  were  in  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama. 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  North  Carolina  suffered 
less.  Railroad  and  bond  swindles  were  ctxensivc  in  all 
the  Southern  states  except  in  Mississippi  where  the  con- 
Stitution  forbade  bond  issues.  In  every  state  the  counties 
and  towns  in  the  black  districts  were  plundered  and  left 
with  heavy  debts.  The  organization  of  the  negro  militia 
which  caused  so  much  trouble,  took  place  only  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas.  In  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
the  Radical  white  militia  proved  to  be  more  objectionable 
dian  the  black. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  Reconstruction  in  1868,  their 
histor>-  is  divided  into  four  periods  by  the  following  dates; 
(i)  1870,  which  marks  rhc  close  of  the  greatest  activity  of 
the  Ku  Klux  organizations  and  the  escape  of  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  North  Carolina  from  Radical  rule;  (2) 
1872,  which  marks  the  failure  of  a  series  of  attempts  at 
reform  by  the  best  elements  in  the  Radical  party  in  the 
Southern  states,  leaving  the  worst  clement  in  firm  control, 
the  extension  of  Federal  control  in  the  South  under  the 
Enforcement  Acts,  and  tlie  growth  of  sentiment  in  the 
North  against  the  misgovernment  in  the  South ;  {3)  1874, 
which  saw  the  vvhite-s  regain  control  in  Alabama,  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  and  (a  year  later)  Mississippi;  (4)  [876,  the 
year  of  final  overthrow  of  Radical  rule  in  the  South,  the 
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restoration  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  to 
the  whites  and  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops. 

But  for  outside  inHuences  these  changes  would  have 
taken  place  earlier.  Within  the  Radical  ranks,  after 
1868.  there  were  indications  of  divisions  which  the  Con- 
scn'aiivcs  uniformly  encouraged  and  assisted.  TTic  negro 
vole  was  almost  solid  but  was  led  by  the  carpetbaggers; 
the  scalawags  were  often  left  out  when  the  spoils  were 
divided,  and  besides  they  had  never  been  sympathetic  with 
the  negro.  There  were  a  few  troublesome  reformers 
among  carpetbaggers,  scalawags  and  negroes  who  were 
disposed  to  unite  with  the  Conservatives  in  order  to  bring 
about  better  government;  later  the  negro  leaders  began  to 
demand  a  larger  share  of  the  offices  because  their  race 
furnished  most  of  the  votes;  and  lastly  with  the  decay  of 
party  discipline  independent  candidates  —  formerly  Radi- 
cals—  became  numerous,  thus  dividing  the  negro  vote. 
Bat  for  years  these  causes  of  weakness  were  kept  under 
control  by  strict  party  discipline,  by  the  activities  of  the 
highly  centralized  state  governments  which  placed  all 
political  power  and  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ors, and  by  the  favor  of  the  Federal  government. 

TTic  Washington  authorities  freely  gave  support  to  the 
carpetbag  and  negro  governments  and  in  case  of  division 
invariably  gave  assistance  to  the  more  Radical  faction. 
TTiis  support  took  the  form  of  patronage,  and  Federal 
troops  and  deputy  marshals  to  uphold  officials  and  influ- 
ence elections;  President  Grant  and  Attorney  General 
Williams,  both  frankly  radical  in  sympathies,  settled  the 
question  of  disputed  elections  and  dual  governments  in 
several  of  the  states  —  Alabama,  1872;  Arkansas,  1872, 
1874;  Louisiana,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875,  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  the  support  of  the  Federal  authority 
wai  neccstary  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  Reconstruc- 
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tion  governments.  To  provide  for  this  assistance  the 
Enforcement  Acts  were  passed  and  for  a  while  the  policy 
was  successful,  but  it  failed  at  last  because  of  the  iohercnt 
weakness  of  the  carpetbag-scalawag-negro  governments, 
and  the  Southern  states  gradually  passed  into  the  control 
of  die  whites. 
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1. 


THE  NEW  RULING  CLASS  AND  THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Governor  Warmolh  of  Louistana 

Bo%M  Rrperl  no.  9i,  ^  Ccno..  2  Sen.,  p.  34.     UeiMrt  of  H<«8ri.  Siwer 
and  Arcli«r  of  tfa«  Omcretfsionkl  InTe«tl»illii|t  CoinrolUv«.        U97S] 

He  is  a  native  of  Illinois;  entered  the  Army  from  Missouri  a 
democrat;  had  trouble  with  General  Grant  after  the  battle  of 
Vicksburgh:  was  charged  with  circulating  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  Union  losses  there:  was  dismissed  the  service  by  Grant, 
uid  was  restored  to  his  command  by  President  Lincoln,  his 
dismissal  having  been  unjust,  and  procured  through  (juestlonable 
m<Ki%x5.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1865;  went  to  Texas; 
was  indicted  there  for  embezzlement  and  appropriating  Goi'em- 
ment  cotton.  Carter  acted  as  his  attorney:  'hut  when  the  case 
was  called  no  prosecutor  appeared,  and  the  proseaition  was 
abandoned.  He  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  before  the 
reconstruction  of  Louisiana  he  was  elected  [by  the  negroes]  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  each  voter  depositing  with  his  ballot  fifty 
cents  to  defray  Warmoth's  expenses  to  Washington.  He  had 
been  governor  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000,  and 
he  testifies  he  made  far  more  than  $100,000  the  first  year, 
and  he  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000.  .    . 

His  is  not  the  only  illustration  of  the  profitableness  of  Louis- 
tana  politics.  One  of  his  appointees,  a  tax-collector  in  New 
Orleans,  receives  in  fees  and  commissions  over  $60,000  a  year. 


The  Carpetbag  Governor  of  Arkansas 

CovrttrJournot,  .rnnii&rr   25,    1869,  In    Harrcll,  Brookt  amt  Baxter 
ir«r.  ».  CT.    Clartmi  wn*  BOremor  of  ArJuuiMji  trtiin  IMS  to  I87L 

11OT9J 

Dt'RiNG  the  rebellion,  Clayton  commanded  a  brigade  of  the 

best  caralry  in  the  Union  service,  and  commanded  with  vigor. 

After  the  peace,  he  tried  conservatism;  found  It  unsulted  to  his 
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purpose;  plunged  into  radicalism,  znd  now  openly  declares  his 
purpose  to  depopulate  the  State  and  repeople  it  with  loyal 
negroes.  Tranquillity  would  be  fatal  to  hii  plan.  The  di»- 
tance  between  him  and  Washington;  the  friendliness  of  the 
Government ;  the  ease  with  which  his  acts  may  be  concealed,  and 
the  acts  of  the  people  misrepresented,  make  him  bold  and  care* 
less.  He  knows  his  game.  He  has  studied  the  ground.  And 
he  will  not  fail.  .  . 

Old  party  differences  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  term  *'rcbcl"  is  only  used  as  a  pretext.  One  of  Governor 
Clayton's  agents  is  a  rebel  bushwhacker  whom  I  captured  and 
tried  by  a  drum-head  court-martial  in  1S64.  He  escaped  m^ 
halter  to  become  the  surer  prey  of  my  superior  officer,  whose 
confidential  friend  he  is  now,  and  has  been  for  months.  The 
very  meanest  cut-throat  tn  all  the  milttia  was  a  [Confederate] 
private  in  Terry's  body-guard  and  afterwards  a  scout  for  Whar- 
ton and  Harrison!  .   . 

I  do  not  say  the  people  arc  unoffending.  They  resist  as 
desperate  men  only  can  resist.  But  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be 
all  the  same.  Clayton's  policy  is  extermination.  Nothing  can 
divert  him.  He  is  not  a  milk-sop,  but  a  man  of  genius,  and  the 
field  is  fruitful.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  pass  his  scythe  over 
the  land,  and  reap  a  full  harvest  of  blood,  which  is  the  cement 
of  his  power. 


The  Governor  of  Florida 

Wallften,  CarpM  Bog  Rnle  in  Florida.  [>.  334.    St«aras  wta  gorenior 
or  Plortdft  1874-IS7e,  jmd  WW  r«&orulc8led  in   1876,  [1S76) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
their  candidate  for  Governor  [Marcellus  I-.  Steams]  being 
charged  with  stealing  the  meat  and  flour  given  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  charitable  contribution  to  helpless  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  just  emerged  from  two  hundred  years  of 
slavery,  many  of  whom  were  clad  in  rags;'  the  second  man  on 
their  ticket,  Daniel  Montgomery,  puMidy  charged  with  arson: 

1.    Stcsma.  ■*  wicnt  of  Ibe  Frccdmcu's  Bnreui,  add  Ibe  mppltc*  ibKt  •boold  ha*« 
b««i>  givta  to  Uie  \Aada. 
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the  third  man  on  the  ticket,  W.  J.  Purman,  burdened  with  the 
crime  of  causing  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
Jackson  county  troubles;  and  the  fourth  man  on  the  ticket.  Col. 
Horatio  Bi^e,  having  arrested  Democratic  members  of  the 
Legislature  on  trumped  up  charges,  in  order  to  give  the  carpet- 
baggers a  majority,  and  further,  with  attempting  through  the 
agency  of  Stearns  of  attempting  to  fasten  the  illegal  four  mil- 
lions of  bonds  upon  the  State.  The  Colonel  had  for  several 
years  bem  United  States  District  Attorney,  during  which  time 
these  acts  were  committed. 


Hiuh  Price  for  a  Governor 

Xcfwrt  ON  Pvbiie  FmAt  i%  South  CarcHna.  p.  317.  Moee*  wu 
st>Mk«r  of  tb«  UouM  lse«-lS73.  and  Governor  t87£U7l,  Beeldea 
this  brlb«  be  lesttfled  thM  lie  rocelred  wtiea  »po«ker  tK-<^<M  nl  one 
Udm  And  S16.000  **■  uio{t)«T.  b«ald<»  smmller  Hums  nsd  "dlvtnlon»," 
He  wu  a  K«1awa«.  [1S7)1 

Columbia,  S.  C,  October  16,  'S^J. 

Personallv  appeared  F.  J.  Moses,  who.  on  oath,  deposes  and 

•ays: 

When,  as  Governor,  I  approved  the  large  printing  bill  for  the 

Republican  Printing  Company,  during  the  session  of  1872-73, 

I  received  from  Mr.  Woodrufi  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 

dollars,  I  think.     The  money  was  paid  in  a  check  drawn  by 

X.eGrand  Benedict  in  favor  of  Hardy  Solomon,  and  the  sum  of 

noney  was  turned  over  to  Messrs.  Scibcis  &  Ezell  as  the  first 

pa>>ment  on  the  purchase  of  the  Preston  mansion. 


South  Carolina  Supreme  Court 

Report  oa  Pvblic  rrauitM  in  South  CaroHna.  p.  £9G.  Eratrscts  from 
tlw  dtarr  ot  Wtoodrun.  cl«rk  of  the  Stale  Senate.  Judge  Wright 
vfti  «  MunctiuaetCs  oexta.  Gxcept  In  ArkansM.  Loal«lana,  aad 
SoBtk  CaMllBE  ttie  8upf«me  Courts  w<re  fairly  dMent  bodies.  [1S741 

Thursday,  July  2.  1874.. 

\aw  Wright.     He  wanted  me  to  raise  him  $2,500,  and  said 

"^bc  would  give  mc  the  decision  by  6  o'clock  if  I  would  get 

that  amount  for  him.     He  suggested  I  should  try  ex-Governor 

Scott,  but  it  was  no  go.     Scott  said  he  did  not  want  the  man- 
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damns  unless  it  coutd  be  issued  for  legislative  cicpcnscs  as  well 
as  for  Frazcc.  Rose  and  the  printing  company.  Went  back 
and  told  Judge  Wright  so.  Wright  asked  me  to  telegraph  for 
Jones,  and  1  did  so,  but  failed  to  bring  him.  Very  much 
troubled  about  tNandamus. 

Friday,  July  3.  1874. 
Met  Judge  Wright  again  to-day,  and  told  him  I  was  unable 
to  raise  the  money.  He  urged  me  to  another  trial.  Found  it 
was  nothing  but  a  strike  of  the  Judge  to  get  money  in  advance 
of  the  decision,  but  if  the  Judge  can't  trust  us  we  ought  not  to 
trust  him.  Cardozo  thought  tt  was  a  monstrous  thing  for  a 
Court  to  act  so,  but  it's  hard  to  beat  such  a  monstrosity  as 
Cardozo.  I  believe  he  is  in  concert  with  Wright  to  get  our 
money  and  then  file  an  opinion  against  us.  Governor  Moses 
wanted  $50  for  4th  July,  but  I  could  not  raise  It  for  him. 

Tuesday,  July  7.  $874. 
Met  Judge  Wright  in  street  car  to^Iay  and  had  a  short  inter- 
vicn*.     Could  not  give  him  any  assurance  of  money.     Feel 
indifferent  as  to  whether  mandamus  is  granted  or  not. 

Thursday,  July  g,  1874. 
Met  Judge  Wright  this  morning.  He  said  he  had  the  de- 
cision in  his  podcct  and  would  let  mc  have  it  on  my  giving  him 
the  money.  Told  him  I  was  not  able  to  make  the  ripple.  He 
thought  if  I  went  to  Columbia  it  might  be  done.  There  may 
be  some  game  up,  and  if  so  1  must  try  to  steer  clear.  I  know 
Cardozo  wants,  or  appears  to  want,  to  catch  Judge  Wright. 
He  will  not  do  ic  with  my  assistance. 


County  OfliceTS  in  Mississippi 

NardbOir.  Cotton  etate*.  p.  76.  (18751 

The  Ames  Republicans  [in  Mississippi]  have  unscrupulous- 
ly used  the  ignorance  and  greed  of  the  negroes  to  help  them 
in  their  political  schemes.  Controlling  the  negro  vote  and 
using  it  as  a  solid  mass,  they  have  put  into  such  offices  as  county 
supervisors  and  treasurers,  as  well  as  into  the  Legislature,  ne- 
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(roes  vfao  wen  often  not  only  unable  to  read  and  write  boi 
vho  were  nocoriously  comipi  and  corrupdng  demagt^ucs.  For 
JBSCancr,  the  Ute  treasurer  of  Hinds  county,  in  which  the  State 
capital  tics,  was  a  negro  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
who  tras  killed  by  another  negro  a  few  weeks  ago  for  a  dis- 
psccftd  intrigue.  In  the  last  I^islature  were  several  n^roes 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  It  has  happened  that  the 
Mbcn  of  a  grand  jury  were  totally  illiterate.  A  cit>-  govem- 
BCBt  wai  to  be  cleaed  last  .'\ugust  in  VidLsburg,  and  the  Re> 
pll£cans  nominated  for  mayor  a  white  man  at  the  time  under 
irirrtnifTiT  for  tweniy-three  oJlenses,  and  for  aldermen,  seven 
colored  men,  most  of  them  of  low  character,  and  one  white  man 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  the  keeper  of  a  low  groggery. 
.  .  Of  the  present  supervisors  of  Warren  county  (V'^icksburg), 
the  president  and  two  others  cannot  read.  It  is  a  notorious  i%ct 
diat  Governor  Ames  has  appointed  to  judicial  places  nien 
igoonnt  of  law,  and  that  he  has  used  his  appointing  power  to 
■hield  criminals,  who  were  his  adherents,  and  to  corrupt  the 
fidkiary  of  the  State. 


Justices  of  the  Peace  in  North  Carolitu 

(■  fX«  etrnx^em  Sf«fe».  p«rt  II.  p.  17.     SuteneDi  of  B.  P. 
llMrt.  tJaioolM.  RepuMlcftii.  [1871] 

A  lAJCGE  portion  of  the  gentlemen  of  North  Carolina  who  had 
hten  in  office  in  former  times,  who  had  taken  just  such  a  part 
01  the  rebellion,  against  their  will  and  wishes,  as  to  make  them 
obnoxious  to  the  pro\-isions  of  reconstruction,  were  kept  out  of 
office.  There  is  nothing  .  .  that  tends  more  to  the  security  of 
life  and  property  than  the  respectability  of  subordinate  mag- 
istrates. .  .  A  great  many  of  the  new  appointments  were  of  men 
of  known  bad  character,  men  convicted  of  theft,  or  accused  and 
believed  to  hive  been  guilty  of  theft,  and  men  who  could  not 
read  or  write.  Why,  sir,  precepts  have  been  brought  to  me 
issued  by  justices  who  were  not  able  to  sign  their  namcs^  but 
who  made  their  mark.  Justices  who  tried  important  cases, 
involving  misdemeanors  for  which  the  parties  might  be  sent  to 


jail,  could  not  write,  and  had  to  make  their  mark  for  their 
signature. 


I 


Complaint  of  a  "poor,  persecuted  Unionist" 

£u  Ktvx  Kcport.  AUbftnu  teetlnioDT.  jy.  ISiZ.  StateciPBt  of  SamiMJ 
A.  Hale,  brother  of  John  P.  Hale,  ot  N«w  HarapBblr«.  Suob  men 
mtn  graduallr  dr)v«n  <iT«r  to  tba  DAcuMrau.  [IS87-1SG81 

Their  election  was  the  most  ridiculous  farce  ever  beheld.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  poor,  ignorant  blacks  giving  in 
their  "bits  of  paper,"  as  they  called  their  printed  ballots,  when 
they  knew  no  more  of  the  names  on  them,  who  they  were,  what 
they  were,  than  you  did  at  the  same  time  in  your  far-ofF  home.  ■ 
.  .  In  all  the  elections  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  there 
has  not  been  so  much  fraud  committed  as  there  was  in  this  one. 
[1867].  The  negroes  think  they  have  been  greatly  wronged 
because  they  have  not  been  paid  for  voting.  Of  the  three 
delegates  sent  from  this  county,  two  were  white  and  one  was 
black.  The  two  whites  were  strangers  here.  .  .  One  of  them, 
called  Rolfc,  is  said  to  be  a  vagrant  from  the  State  of  New 
Vork,  where  it  Is  said  he  has  a  wife  and  family  living,  whom  he 
has  not  seen  in  four  or  live  years.  .  .  He  had  been  here  some 
three  or  four  months  prior  to  his  election  as  a  delegate,  some- 
times working  as  a  carriage  trimmer,  sometimes  drinking  whis* 
ky  and  making  drunken  exhibitions  of  himself  upon  our  streets.  M 
.  .  Of  the  other  white  delegate,  called  Yordy,  .  .  I  had  never 
hear<I  of  him  until  the  day  of  his  nomination.  Neither  of  them 
ought  ever  to  have  been  thought  of  for  the  responsible  station 
to  which  they  were  elected.  Nor  would  they  have  been  thought 
of  had  the  nomination  of  delegates  been  left  to  the  white  Union 
party  of  the  county.  It  did  not,  however,  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  militar)'  power  that  now  so  insolently  tramples  upon  the 
people  of  this  State  to  leave  the  nc^iination  of  delegates  to  the 
Union  party.  Fmissarics  were  sent  here  by  military  officen,  ^ 
who  arc  now  themselves  candidates  for  election,  and  the  nomin- 
ation  of  these  men  forced  upon  us.  Unfortunately  for  us,  poor  f 
proscribed  members  of  the  Union  party,  these  military  men 

I.    OSU«i«  of  th«  Fr««dni«n>  Bureau  «lia  bad  b««n  In  Ui*  Antiy. 
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'kintoo  much  influence  with  our  ignorant  black,  population.  .  . 
i  I)  plices  every  interest  of  the  State  at  the  disposal  of  the  ne- 
gnw.  Even*  office,  from  governor  to  constable,  from  the  chief 
pabce  of  the  supreme  court  to  the  ma^^istratc  of  a  county  beat,  is 
udc  elective  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  blacks,  not  one  in 
fee  hundred  of  whom  can  cither  read  or  write,  and  who  know 
Wtnore  of  what  they  are  doing,  when  they  vote,  than  would  a 
bog  or  mule  know,  if  those  brutes  had  the  privilege  of  voting.  .  . 
That  these  two  races — the  white  and  the  black  —  can  live 
onder  the  terms  imposed  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  .  .  is 
ibsolately  impossible.  .  .  The  circumstances  under  which  these 
two  races  find  themselves  here,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks,  arc  sufficiently  antagonistic  of  themselves  to  cause  serious 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men,  even  now. 
These  apprehensions  are  greatly  increased  by  the  provisions  of 
the  new  constitution,  which  secures  the  supremacy  of  the  black 
race.  .  .  The  reckless  and  unprincipled  adventurers  who  have 
come  among  us  from  the  Northern  States  and  affiliated  with  the 
blacks,  .  .  assemble  the  negroes  in  large  numbers,  in  convenient 
places,  or  meet  them  in  the  Union  Leagues,  and  address  them 
in  in6ammatory  speeches,  upon  the  treatment  they  received  from 
their  masters  while  they  were  slaves,  and  they  warn  them  against 
their  former  masters,  telling  them  that  the  only  friends  they 
have  in  the  South,  are  the  men  of  the  northern  army  who  came 
here  and  fought  for  their  liberation  from  slavery.  .  .  First,  we 
have  Tobias  Lane,  as  nominee  for  the  probate  judgeship  of  this 
county.  l,anc  is  a  stranger  here,  from  Ohio,  .  .  is  altogether 
ignorant  of  our  laws;  and  it  is  not  pretended,  even  by  his 
friends,  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  office.  He  has  been  put  in 
nomination  over  the  present  incumbent,  a  long-tried  and  worthy 
member  of  the  Union  party,  but  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  been  a  slaveholder.  The  second  is  Yordy,  .  .  [who] 
cUtmi  to  have  been  a  captain  in  the  Federal  Army;  hence  the 
secret  of  bis  nomination  for  the  senate  from  this  county.  The 
ctfldidaics  for  the  lower  house  of  assembly  arc  one  white  and 
two  black  men.  The  white  man,  when  last  seen  here  in  this 
town,  was  an  inmate  of  our  count)-  jail.  .  .  No  one  knows  who 
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he  is  or  where  he  came  from.  Then  wc  have  two  brorhcrs  of 
the  name  of  Cecil,  from  Ohio;  the  one  for  sherifi  and  the  ofher 
for  treasurer  of  the  county.  The  would-be  treasurer  is  now 
engaged  in  partnership  with  a  negro  in  the  retail  grocery  busi- 
ness here  —  in  vulgar  parlance,  keeping  a  negro  doggery.  .  . 
Another  stranger,  of  whom  I  never  heard  before,  is  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  office  of  tax-assessor.  For  the  important  offices  of 
commissioners  of  revenue  and  roads,  we  have  one  white  man, 
of  whom  I  never  heard  before,  and  three  negroes.  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  the  mention  of  these  candidates,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  being  entire  strangers  among  us,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  their  nomination  was  ejected,  but  more  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  in 
connection  with  the  election  at  which  these  delegates  are  to  be 
chosen.  Lane  and  Rolfc  are  candidates  for  the  two  most  im- 
portant offices  in  the  county  —  probate  judge  and  »ax-coIIectof. 
They  are  also  members  of  the  board  of  registration,  and,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  managers  of  the  election.  *  .  .  Was  it  ever 
before  heard  of,  that  candidates  for  office  in  a  popular  election 
were  not  only  the  managers  of  the  election,  in  which  they  were 
to  be  chosen,  but  were  also  clothed  with  the  power  of  deter- 
mining who  shall  and  who  shall  not  vote  in  their  election? 


Carpetbassers  in  Louisiana 

nottte  a/itr.  Doc.  no.  ill.  j>  Cong.  2  Sat..  pt>.  <&4.  ITS.  State- 
menu  of  (1)  B.  F.  Joubert.  qu&drooa,  and  (2)  S.  W.  Scotl,  former 
UnltM  SutM  Array  ofllcor.     Both  were  Repabllcaas.  [U72] 

[0  The  ignorant  class  of  the  colored  people  are  very  am- 
bitious. They  think  they  can  hold  almost  any  position;  and  I 
think  it  was  a  class  of  white  men  who  are  here  who  have  pushed 
them  for  that.  .  .  They  arc  worse  than  anything-  They  came 
here  to  make  money,  and  fill  their  pockets,  and  go  away.  None 
of  them  have  any  residence  here;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have; 
I  do  not  speak  of  all.  .  .  [They  are]  .  .  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  negro  too.  They  just  want  to  use  the  negro  for  their  own 
benefit.  .    .   I  think  the  governor  [Warmoth]  has  very  bad 

t.   All  ol  Umm  men  trtn  dccled. 
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ad^'isers  —  that  ambitious  men  are  using  him  for  their  own 
parposes.  They  have  already  made  fortunes;  they  are  all  rich. 
. .  1  think  2  man  who  comes  from  the  North  here  for  honest 
purposes  is  just  as  good  as  a  man  born  in  the  South.  .  .  We 
have  some  of  them  in  our  midst  who  came  here  simply  to  make 
monc)',  who  came  here  without  any  intention  of  taking  up  their 
residence-  .    . 

I  do  no*  denounce  the  republican  party.  There  is  no  truer 
republican,  or  more  radical  republican  than  me.  .  .  t  denounce 
riiose  nonhcm  men  who  come  here  to  hold  office  only,  and  when 
they  lose  their  oflicc  they  go  away.  .  .  I  denounce  bad  men  who 
came  here  to  make  money  out  of  their  offices  and  then  go  away. 
I  think  any  man,  wherever  he  is  born  —  even  if  he  is  a  for- 
eigner —  has  no  right  to  come  here  and  make  money  out  of  an 
office  and  then  go  away.  .  .  I  did  not  denounce  any  northera 
men.  They  are  our  friends.  I  denounce  those  who  come  here 
to  suck  our  blood.  .  .  There  are  some  of  them  who  have  come 
bere,  made  money —  are  rich,  but  the)*  do  not  own  an  inch  of 
land  in  the  State.  .  .  Wc  would  like  to  have  northern  people 
cotnc  here,  and  if  ihey  come  here  and  behave  themselves  honest- 
ly they  are  well  regarded  by  every  man,  and  the  colored  people 
Tcry  much.  .  .  1  do  not  go  to  a  poor  colored  man,  pat  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  use  him  to  make  money  out  of  him.  .   . 

What  we  rail  a  carpet-bagger  is  a  mati  who  comes  here,  as  I 
■aid,  10  occupy  public  position,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
rbcn  leave  the  State  where  he  has  made  his  money.  .  .  There  is 
Mr.  Conway,  superintendent  of  education.  His  wife  is  i-cry 
often  away,  and  the>-  do  not  keep  house.  That  is  the  ressoa 
tliey  call  them  carpet-baggers:  they  do  not  bring  their  famtliea 
here.  .  .  The  Southern  people  have  been  deceived  a  great  ilea] 
and  taken  in  by  strangers.  .  .  The  northern  people  who  cone 
bere  prejudice  the  blacks  even  against  me  and  my  daw  of  pecK 
pie.  They  call  me  an  aristocrat,  and  put  into  the  beads  of  the 
bladt  people  that  I  am  an  aristocrat.  They  will  a«oriatc  vitk 
tfac  negro,  because  ihey  want  to  use  him  aod  %et  his  voce;  bat 
u  aoon  as  they  get  his  vote  they  don't  care  about  him.  Tbqr 
want  to  make  money  out  of  him  and  get  a  powtion.  .    . 
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[3]  I  understand  the  use  of  the  term  carpet-bagger,  as  it  is 
used  by  the  respectable  citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to 
mean  northern  men  who  come  here  expressly  for  political  pur- 
poses, anti  excite  the  animosity  of  the  colored  class  against  their 
old  master*  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  votes  and  obtain- 
ing office.  These  men  locate  themselves  in  different  portions 
of  the  State,  and  iill  any  place  they  can  get,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  location  where  they  are  supposed  to  reside,  and,  as 
it  is  generally  believed,  obtain  these  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  the  people,  having  no  intention  of  remaining  here  after 
the  time  when  they  shall  stop  making  money  through  their 
official  positions.  .  .  I  have  traveled  extensively  through  the 
South  —  through  nearly  every  parish  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
I  am  what  is  termed  by  many  a  carpet-bagger;  but  I  have  never 
yet  seen  the  place  where  I  have  been  better  treated  or  received 
than  in  the  South,  by  the  old  families  and  residents  here. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  South 

Nordboir,  Colt<m  Btalet,  pp.  21,  13.  110.  112.  [IITG] 

No  men  ever  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  serve  their  fellow 
men  and  their  nation  than  the  Republicans  who  undertook  the 
work  of  reconstruction  in  the  South;  and  they  could  not  have 
desired  greater  power  than  was  given  them.  Had  they  used 
their  power  as  statesmen,  or  even  as  honest  and  unselfish  citi- 
zens, not  only  would  the  [Southern]  States  .  .  today  have  been 
prosperous,  and  their  people  of  both  races  contented  and  happy, 
but  there  would  now  have  been,  in  every  one  of  them,  a  sub- 
stantial and  powerful  Republican  party.  .  .  They  [the  Nonh- 
em  Republicans]  chose  for  their  sllies  m  the  South  men  like 
Spencer  in  Alabama,  Ames  in  Mississippi,  Kellogg  and  Packard 
in  Louisiana,  Dorsey  and  Brooks  in  Arkansas.  .  .  They  suffered 
the  most  shameless  public  plundering  to  go  on  in  those  States 
without  inquiry.  They  confided  the  Federal  power  and  patron- 
age to  men,  many  of  whom  would  today  be  in  State  prisons  if 
they  had  their  dues.  And  they  have,  as  the  result  of  their  care- 
lessness, seen  State  after  State  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
crats, and,  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union,  the  name  of  Republican 
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made  odious  Co  all  hcxicst  and  inteUigent  men;  while  they  have 
crushed  to  the  earth  a  considerable  number  of  honest  Rcpubli* 
cans  in  the  South.  .  . 

You  camioc  travel  far  vn  Louisiana  without  discovering  chat 
the  poIitt«ian»  who,  .  .  rule  it,  and  have  done  so  for  the  last 
seven  years,  in  all  the  departments  of  its  government,  State  and 
locmJ,  are  vehemently  and  unanimously  detested  by  the  white 
people.  I  have  been  amazed  to  sec  how  all  white  men,  and 
many  blacks,  .  .  whether  rich  or  poor;  whether  merchants, 
mechanics,  or  professional  men;  whether  .'Vmericans,  French, 
German,  Irish,  or  Italian  by  birth:  absolutely  all,  except  the 
office-holders  and  their  relatives — unite  in  this  fccltrig  of  de- 
testation of  their  rulers.  It  expresses  itself  so  vividly  at  the 
polls  that .  .  only  live  thousand  whites  out  of  over  ninety  thou- 
sand supported  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  last  election;  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  most  of  these  five  thousand  arc  ofBce-holdem,  the 
greater  part  being  strangers  in  the  State. . .  1  have  found  scarcely 
a  colored  man  out  of  office,  who  did  not  complain  to  me  that 
the  Republican  whites  are  as  faithless  to  their  duty  as  they 
believe  the  other  side  would  be. 

Now,  this  small  band  of  white  men  have  for  more  than  six 
years  monopolized  all  political  power  and  preferment  in  the 
State.  They  have  laid,  collected,  and  spent  (and  largely  mis- 
qxnt)  all  the  taxes,  local  xma  as  well  as  State;  they  have  not 
only  made  all  the  laws,  hut  they  have  arbitrarily  changed  them, 
and  have  miserably  failed  to  enforce  any  which  were  for  the 
people's  good ;  they  have  openly  and  scandalously  corrupted  th: 
colored  men  whom  they  have  brought  into  political  life;  they 
have  used  unjust  laws  to  perpetuate  and  extend  their  own  power: 
and  they  have  praaiccd  all  the  basest  arts  of  ballot-stuffing, 
false  registration,  and  repeating  at  election  after  eleaion. 


The  Alabama  Legislature 

Ammmml  Cweloftita,  ISJO.  p.  1),  [1870], 

[aw  facts  relating  to  the  legislative  body  of  Alabama  at  the 
lion  of  1870  were  publicly  announced  which  were  unfavor- 
able Co  its  ability.     Several  dozens  of  engrossed  bills  were  re- 
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turned  by  the  Senate  to  the  Lower  House,  and  others  returned 
by  the  House  to  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
gross  errors  in  the  spelling  corrected.  In  some  of  them  the 
word  expressing  the  object  of  the  bill  was  changed  into  another 
by  mistake.  Both  Houics  appointed  committees  to  inquire  into 
this  matter.  The  Lover  House  expelled  one  and  did  all  but 
expel  another  of  its  clerks  on  that  account.  A  member  of  its 
committee  declared,  however,  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
clerks,  but  in  the  members  of  the  House,  who  could  not  spell 
correctly.  Hence  the  appointment  of  a  special  clerk  was  pro- 
posed, n'hose  dut)-  it  should  be  to  rc^nsc  the  spelling  of  the  bills, 
and  attend  to  thctr  correctness.  In  the  Senate  the  committee 
reported  that  they  could  not  find  who  the  incompetent  clerk  was; 
and  one  of  its  members  publicly  averred  that  there  were  senators 
who  could  not  wrrte  three  lines  correctly.  During  the  session  it 
was  insinuated  in  the  public  papers  that  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  write  their  names.  The  Democratic  and  Con- 
servative State  Committee  .  .  in  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Alabama,  [statedj.  .  .  "You  would  find  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  unable  to  read  or  write — incapable  of  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  a  law  after  being  enacted  by  their 
votes;  and  unable,  perhaps,  to  explain  what  measures  they  had 
voted  for  or  against." 


I 
I 

I 


"The  Smelling  Committee" 


tmiAM,  Carpet  Bag  RuU  i»  Florida,  p.  103. 
WoiiXor  from  Looo  County. 


WaIIi^c  wu  &  n«gro 
[1K»1 


The  colored  members  of  the  [Florida]  legislature  who  had 
heretofore  been  content  with  the  salary  which  was  provided  by 
the  Constitution  as  their  pay  now  [1869]  began  to  learn  some* 
thing  of  the  meandering  ways  of  their  carpetbag  leaders.  They 
began  to  inquire  how  their  white  brethren  could  handle  so  much 
money,  when  they  got  no  more  pay  than  they  did.  .  .  The 
colored  members,  .  .  began  to  hold  separate  caucuses,  and 
finally  they  elected  a  permanent  chairman  of  the  caucus,  and 
that  chairman  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  ferret  out  all 
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the  schemes  which  lo<^ed  anything  like  money  schemes.  Tli'is 
committee  was  styled  "the  smelling  committee.'*  The  duty  of 
this  committee  was  to  visit  the  hotels  and  private  rooms  of  the 
C3q>etbag  members  and  ascertain  .  .  whether  there  was  any- 
thing or  things,  measure  or  measures  before,  or  likely  to  come 
before  the  legislature  at  that  session  which  the  carpetbag  brother 
OMiId  make  money  from,  and  if  so  to  report  the  same  to  the 
caucus.  .  .  The  chairman  of  the  caucus  was  empowered  to 
tn/orm  any  party  or  parties  who  were  in  need  of  votes  in  the 
legislature  to  pass  measures,  the  number  of  votes  that  could  be 
had  and  the  amount  required  to  satisfy  the  members  of  the 
caucus.  When  any  money  was  received  from  this  source  it 
was  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  members.  This  plan 
worked  for  some  time  hut  no  money  was  forthcoming.  .  .  The 
members  began  to  perceive  that  the  chairmati  was  getting  very 
flusii  with  money,  and  they  naturally  became  suspicious  that  he 
was  playing  caq>ctbaggcr  on  them.  .  .  He  at  first  stubbornly 
denied  having  received  any  moneys  for  the  caucus,  but  a  party 
who  had  given  him  money  for  the  caucus,  finding  his  measure 
fought  in  the  legislature  by  members  of  the  caucus,  found  fault 
with  some  of  them.  .  .  The  note  in  which  the  complaint  was 
conveyed  was  to  the  cflcct  that  he  had  made  "the  boys"  a 

present  of dollars  which  he  had  handed  to  Mr.  S.     The 

chairman  having  been  convicted  of  the  charge,  now  declared 
that  the  money  was  made  a  present  io  him  individually,  and 
refused  to  make  a  division.  This  broke  up  the  caucus  arrange- 
ment, and  after  that  time  each  member  of  the  caucus  struck  out 
for  himself. 


A  NegTo  legislature 

Plk«i  Prattntt  state,  p    IS.  et  m?.    A  "Ub«rnl"  R«pi]1>IleaD'B  da- 
■erlgiUoB  of  Um  Sontb  CwoUqb  IcglsUturo  In  I8T1.  lUTl] 

Im  the  place  of  this  old  aristocratic  society  stands  the  rude  form 
of  (he  most  ignorant  democracy  that  mankind  ever  saw,  in- 
vested with  the  functions  of  government.  It  is  the  dregs  of 
the  population  habilitated  in  the  robes  of  their  intelligent  pre- 


aiwj" 


< 
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dttOMon,  and  asserting  anr  than  the  rafe  of  ignonnce  arul 

corruption.  .  .  It  is  barbarisn  otenrhdmini;  chritization  bjr 
physical  fm^o.  It  ts  the  slave  riocng  m  the  halb  of  fits  masier, 
and  puttuig  that  master  under  his  feet.  And,  thoogb  it  is  done 
witboot  malice  and  without  vcngesnce,  it  h  Rcvenhcless  nonf 
the  leas  completclj-  znii  absolutely  done.  .  .  We  will  enter  the 
Houie  of  Representatives.  Here  sk  one  hundred  and  Mrent^r- 
four  memberi.  Of  these,  twenty-ihrte  are  white  men.  repre- 
senting the  remains  of  the  old  civilitatioa.  These  are  good- 
looking,  substantia)  citizens.  They  arc  men  of  weight  and 
standing  tn  the  communities  tbcy  represent.  They  are  all  from 
the  hill  country.  The  frosts  of  sixty  and  seventy  winters  whiten 
the  heads  of  some  amon^  them.  There  they  sit,  grifn  and 
silent.  They  fee)  thcmscK-es  to  be  but  loose  stones,  thrown 
in  to  partially  ohtttruct  a  current  they  are  powerless  to  resist. .  JM 

This  dense  negro  crowd  .  .  do  the  debating,  the  squabbling, 
the  lawmaking,  and  create  all  the  clamor  and  disorder  of  the 
body.  These  twenty-three  while  men  are  but  the  observers, 
the  enforced  auditors  of  the  dull  and  clumsy  imitation  of  a 
deliberative  hody,  whose  appearance  in  their  present  capacity 
is  at  once  a  wonder  and  a  shame  to  modem  civilization.  .    . 

The  Speaker  is  black,  the  clerk  is  black,  the  door-keepers 
are  black,  the  little  pages  arc  blade,  the  rfiairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  is  black,  and  the  chaplain  is  coal  black.  At  some 
of  the  desks  sic  colored  men  whose  t^-pcs  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  outside  of  Congo;  whose  costume,  visages,  attitudes,  and 
expression,  only  befit  the  forecastle  of  a  buccaneer.  It  must 
be  remembered,  also,  that  these  men.  with  not  more  than  a 
half  dozen  exceptions,  have  been  themselves,  slaves,  and  that 
their  ancestors  were  slaves  for  generations.  .  . 

But  the  old  stagers  admit  that  the  colored  brethren  havi 
a  wonderful  aptness  at  Legislative  proceedings.  They  are 
"quick  as  lightning"  at  detecting  points  of  order,  and  they 
certainly  make  incessant  and  cxtraordinar>'  use  of  their  knowl- 
edge.  No  one  is  allowed  to  talk  five  minutes  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  one  interruption  is  a  signal  for  another  and 
another,  until  the  original  speaker  is  smothered  under  an  ava- 


I 


It 
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badw  of  them.     Forty  questions  of  privilege  will  be  raised 
biday.     At  times,  nothing  goes  on  but  alternating  questions 
of  order  and  privilege.     The  inefficient  colored   friend  who 
Ml  in  the  S])eakcr's  chair  cannot  suppress  this  extraordinary 
cIano«  of  the  debate.     Some  of  the  blackest  members  exhibit 
a  pertinacity  of  intrusion  in  raising  these  points  of  order  and 
fMttORS  of  privilege  that  few  white  men  can  equal.     Their 
Mn^es  to  get  the  Hoor,  their  bellowings  and  physical  con> 
tortjons.  baffle  description.     The  Speaker's  hammer  plays  a 
perpetual  tattoo  all  10  no  purpose.     The  talking  and  the  in- 
tcmiptions  from  all  quarters  go  on  with  the  utmost  license. 
Every  one  esteems  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  and  puts 
tnhooar,  apparently  as  often  for  love  of  riot  and  confusion 
M  for  anything  else.      It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  are  his  ideas 
rf  propriety  and  dignity  nmong  a  crowd  of  his  own  color, 
ud  these  arc  illustrated  without  reserve.     The  Speaker  orders 
J  member  whom  he  has  discovered  to  be  p:)rticularly  unruly 
to  take  his  scat.     The  member  obeys,  and  with  the  same  mo- 
tion that  he  sits  down,  throws  his  feet  on  to  his  desk,  hiding 
liinuctf  from  the  Speaker  by  the  soles  of  his  boots.  .  .  After 
a  few  experiences  of  this  sort,  the  Speaker  threatens,  in  a  laugh 
10  call  "gemman^'  to  order.     This  is  considered  a  capital  joke, 
and  a  guffaw  follows.     The  laugh  goes  round  and  then  the 
peanuts  arc  cracked  and  munched  faster  than  ever;  one  hand 
being  employed  in  fortifying  the  inner  man  with  this  nutri* 
ment  of  universal  use,  while  the  other  enforces  the  views  of  the 
orator-     This  laughing  propensity  of  the  sable  crowd  is  a 
p^ai  cause  of  disorder.     They   laugh  as   hens  cackle  —  one 
b^ifU  and  all  follov. 

But  underneath  all  this  shocking  burlesque  upon  Legislative 
proceedings,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  something  very 
real  to  this  uncouth  and  untutored  multitude.  It  is  not  alt 
iham,  nor  all  burlesque.  They  have  a  genuine  interest  and 
■  genuine  earnestness  in  the  business  of  the  assembly  which 
we  arc  l>ound  to  recognize  and  respect.  .  .  They  have  an 
camett  purpose,  born  of  conviction  that  their  conditions  are 
not  fully  assured,  which  lends  a  sort  of  dignity  to  their  pro- 
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^mm-.—^/^     The  bvbanws.  animated  jargon  tn  which  they  lo        , 
often  tiKlBEgc  b  on  occasion  seen  to  be  w  tran3t>arcntly  sincere  H 
Bad  vdgfacr  m  Aar  om  minds  that  snnpathy  supplants  dis-  ^ 
gVC     TW  wbole  thing  Is  a  wonderful  novelty  to  them  as  well 
as  to  obserren.     Seven  years  ago  these  men  n'crc  raising  com 
•ad  coctoa  under  the  whip  of  the  overseer.     To^y  they  are  H 
rthitH  pomes  of  order  and  questions  of  privilege.     They  find 
tbejr  oa  raise  one  as  well  as  the  other.     They  prefer  the  lat- 
ter.    It  is  cmsier  and  better  paid.     Then,  it  is  the  evident^  of 
•n  accompUsbed  result.     It  means  escape  and  defence  from  old 
oppressors.     It  means  liberty.     It  means  the  destruction  of 
priKHi  walls  only  too  real  to  them. 
lives.     It  is  their  day  of  jubilee. 
vision  of  the  Lord  God  .Almighty. 


It  is  the  sunshine  of  their 
It  is  their  long  promised 


I 


Keeping  Moaey  in  the  State 

II  f^tVii-  rr*m4a  in  Bo*th  CaroliM,  y.  Mft.    StWcneat  oCj 
W.  Bwwrri;  Kuh.  a  aogra  |«ad»r.  [1871] 

AfTRRWARps  I  saw  [Senator]  Leslie  in  one  of  these  rooms 
and  he  handed  me  a  smaller  package,  about  the  shape  of  a 
brick,  which  I  took  and  carried  home,  and  on  examination  found 
(hat  it  contained  about  f  ve  thousand  dollars  in  money.  I  will 
not  be  positive,  but  I  think  that  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  to  be 
ditiributecl  among  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Kinsnce.  nnd  there  was  some  feeling  afterwards  about  some 
nnriurs  that  Owens  and  Whtttemore  had  got  more  than  other 
Senators.  .  .  I  have  one  of  the  Blue  Ridge  scrip  now  for 
${,0CMi  which  was  given  me  in  connection  with  these  matier*, 
In  atldllion  to  the  $5,000  testified  to  above.  I  was  supporting 
llirie  Illlti  because  I  thought,  after  hearing  arguments  of  these 
mm,  that  it  was  right,  and  I  merely  took  the  money  because 
I  thmight  I  might  as  well  have  it  and  invest  it  here  u  for 
ihnn  to  carry  It  off  out  of  the  State. 

"What  are  You  WiUing  to  Pay?" 

<•  iriH  ntporl.  Strath  Cajollsa  (Mtlmajr.  *l  ITL    aiatiawt  «r 
—iWllI  f«r  luiiuhctiirera.  (ItTl) 

I  WXHT  to  [Tim  Hurley,  negro]  and  told  htm  the  drcom- 
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<ttn«,  thai  this  man  wanted  to  get  a  charter  ior  his  mine; 
tlui  it  would  bring  into  the  State  $  1 60,000  or  $  1 70,000  of  cash 
iimediately,  and  would  help  our  people  a  great  deal.  He 
looked  at  me  and  said.  "What  is  the  thing  worth?"  I  said, 
"II  his  nor  been  tried  yet,  hut  wc  hope  to  make  it  profitable." 
He  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  and  said,  "Vou  arc  green;  I  mean 
"liat  arc  you  willing  to  pay  to  get  the  thing  through?"  I 
MJti.  "I  am  not  willing  to  pay  anything.  You  arc  legislating 
/or  our  people;  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  we 

*<fcniind  our  rights  at  your  hands."     He  seemed  to  be  almost 
connilscd  at  my  simplicity,  anil  I  left  him.     The  bill  was  not 
passed  that  week,  and  I  returned  to  Columbia  on  some  business 
aftcnrard,  and  met  this  man,  who  said,  "There  is  no  other 
ray  than  to  pay  this  thing  through,  and  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  do  it;  if  you  will  go  to  the  legislature  to-morrow  you 
will  sec  the  difference  between  your  arrangements  and  those  I 
have  made."     The  bill  was  carried  through,  what  we  call  gal- 
loping a  bill  through,  read  just  as  rapidly  as  they  could  read  it 
My  father  wanted  a  charter  for  a  cotton  factory;  he  applied 
to  Hurley,  and  he  asked  him  what  he  was  able  to  give  for  it; 
my  father  said.  "I  am  not  able  to  give  anything;  but  I  have 
this  property,  and  I  think  tf  I  had  a  charter  I  could  perhaps 
raise  means  enough  to  make  it  valuable."     Hurley  replied, 
"O.  judge,  these  things  all  require  money;  you  need  not  talk 
that  way."     It  did  not  get  through;  he  applied  to  members  to 
introduce  the  bill,  and  they  said  they  would  do  so,  but  they 
were  confident  it  would  fail. 


%. 


Carpetbag  Rule  in  Louisiana 


'««««  Retiort.  no.  JOI.  ii  Contj..  2  Ben.,  p.  8.  Report  of  nnb^om- 
■IttM  —  Charlet  Poster.  W,  W.  PlMlpc,  aod  C.  N.  Potter  —  adoptAd 
t»r  Ibp  CamniliT»«  on  Ihe  CoadlUoo  ot  tlw  Soutb.  Reported  by  0. 
F.  Ilou.  ctialrnwn,  Jiii)u&r]r  IS,  1ST6.  flS741 

Tut  conviction  has  been  general  among  the  whites  since  1872 
that  the  Kcllogi^  government  was  a  usurpation.  This  convic* 
tion  among  ihcm  has  been  strengthened  by  the  acts  of  the 
Kellogg  legislature  abolishing  existing  courts  and  judges,  and 
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substituting  others  presided  over  hy  judges  appointed  by  Kel- 
logg,  having  extraordinary  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  polit* 
teal  questions;  by  changes  in  the  I»w  centralizing  in  the  Gov- 
ernor every  form  of  political  control,  including  the  suspension 
oF  elections;  by  continuing  the  reluming-board  with  absolute 
power  over  (he  returns  of  elections;  by  the  extraordinary  pro- 
visions enacted  for  the  trial  of  titles  and  claims  to  office:  by 
the  conversion  of  the  police  force,  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  into  an  armed  brigade  of  Statef 
Militia,  subject  to  the  command  of  the  Governor;  by  the  cre- 
ation .  .  of  monopolies  tn  markets,  gas-making,  water-works, 
and  ferries,  cleaning  vaults,  removing  filth,  and  doing  work 
as  wharfingers:  by  the  abolition  of  courts  with  elective  judges,) 
and  the  substitution  of  other  courts  with  judges  appointed  by] 
Kellf^g.  in  evasion  of  the  constitution  of  the  State;  by  enact* 
mcnts  punishing  criminally  all  persons  who  attempted  to  fill 
official  positions  unless  returned  by  the  rctuming-board;  by 
unlimited  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  militia  expenses, 
and  for  the  payment  of  legislative  warrants,  vouchers,  and 
checks  issued  during  the  years  t870  to  1872:  by  laws  declaring 
that  no  person,  in  arrears  for  taxes  after  default  published, 
shall  bring  any  suit  In  any  court  of  the  State,  or  be  allowed 
to  be  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf  —  measures  which,  when 
coupled  with  the  extraordinary  burdens  of  taxation,  have  served 
to  vest,  in  the  language  of  Gov.  Kellogg's  counsel,  "a  degree  of] 
power  in  the  Governor  of  a  State  scarcely  exercised  by  any^J 
sovereign  in  the  world." 

With  this  conviction  is  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  existing  State  and  local  officials,  .  .  which  is< 
accompanied  by  the  paralyzation  of  business  and  deslructioni 
of  values.  .  .  The  securities  of  the  State  have  fallen,  in  two 
years,  from  70  or  80  to  25;  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from 
80  or  90  to  30  or  40;  while  the  fall  in  bank-shares,  railroad- 
shares,  city  and  other  corporate  companies,  have,  in  a  degree, 
corresponded.  Throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  the 
negroes  reared  in  habits  of  reliance  upon  their  masters  for  sup- 
port, and  In  a  community  in  which  the  members  are  always 
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rctdjT  10  divide  the  necessaries  of  life  with  each  other,  not 

RfirdinK  such  action  as  very  evil,  and  having  immunity  from 

poBsfamcnt  front  the  nature  of  the  local  officials,  had  come  to 

fitdii&g  and  stealing    fruit,    vegetables,   and  poultry,   so  gcn- 

mlly  .  .  that  the  raising  of  these  articles  had  to  be  entirely 

ibudoned,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  white  people,  while  .  . 

tfac  laution  had  been  carried  almost  literally  to  the  point  of 

conSscation.     In  New  Orleans  the  assessors  arc  paid  a  commis- 

MB  on  the  amount  appraised,  and  houses  and  stores  arc  to  be 

bjii  dicre  for  the  taxes.     In  Natchitoches  Parish  the  taxation 

radied  about  8  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  on  property. 

la  many  parishes  all  the  white  Republicans  and  all  the  ofRce- 

ftolders  belong  to  a  single  family.     There  are  five  of  the  Greens 

in  olSce  in  Lincoln;  and  there  are  seven  of  the  Boults  in  office 

in  Nattbitoches.  .  . 

The  Kellogg  government  claims  to  have  reduced  taxation. 
This  has  been  effected  in  part  by  establishing  a  board  to  fund 
the  debt  of  the  State,  at  60  per  cent,  of  its  face  value.  This 
measure  aroused  great  hostility,  not  so  much  of  the  reduction 
of  its  acknowledged  debt,  as  because  it  gave  to  the  funding 
bcMrd,  .  .  discretionary  authority  to  admit  to  be  funded  some 
six  millions  of  debt  alleged  to  be  fraudulent.  So  that  under 
the  guise  of  reducing  the  acknowledged  debt  it  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  swell  the  fraudulent  debt  against  the  State.  .  .  Rings 
have  been  formed  in  the  parishes  composed  of  the  parish  offi- 
cers, their  relatives,  and  of  co-operating  Democrats,  who  would 
buy  up  these  obligations,  put  them  in  judgment,  and  cause  them 
to  be  enforced,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  neighborhood  — a 
distress  so  great  that  the  sales  of  lands  for  taxes  had  become 
almost  absolutely  impossible. 


Th£  eovfr  of  vast  frauds:     That  certificates  for  legislative  ex- 
pensct  have  been  made  the  cover  of  vast  frauds  no  man  will 


The  Republican  Rule  in  South  Carolina 

ffoaae  Jftoc.  Doc.  no.  31.  part  i,  J4  Cono.,  Z  Besa..  p.  3SG.  ElstracU 
fron  novvrnor  Chamber  Is]  a'fl  ■tatemenu.  published  In  ttie  CbA.rl««- 
ten  ye^ft  tmit  Vourl^r.  SepUm'bar  SO.  1S76.  Ho  was  then  candldata 
«o  tb«  ReoubUnn  tlcktt  for  r»«t««t1oii.  I187S-187S1 
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dispute.  They  are  universally  regarded  as  the  last  culminat- 
ing evidence  oi  a  prevailing  system  of  comiption  which  has 
disgraced  our  Stare  and  offended  the  nation.  [Veto  of  bo- 
n.'inr.a  bill,  March  17,  [875.] 

The  sale  of  voles :     A  very  large  number  of  the  memben 
of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  come  to  the  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  their  votes  and  making  all  they  can  out  of  ■ 
office.     [Interview,  May  24.  1875-]  ■ 

Stealing,  pure  and  simple'.  The  last  six  sessions,  up  to  the 
lime  I  was  inaugurated,  cost  the  State,  under  the  head  of  legis- 
lative expenses,  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,i47,4_^o.97.  These 
figures,  I  may  say,  arc  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  .American 
legislation.  It  is  stealing,  pure  and  simple.  [Inter\'iew,  May 
24,  1875.]  I 

A  farce  and  a  fraud:  The  duties  of  a  trial-justice  here  arc  ■ 
precisely  the  same  as  the  duties  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  other 
States;  yet  previous  governors  had  appointed  and  commissioned 
over  two  hundred  men  to  the  important  duties  of  this  office 
who  could  not  write  or  read  a  word  of  the  English  language. 
It  was  a  farce  and  a  fraud;  for  how  can  men  thus  ignorant 
intelligently  try  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  brought  before  them? 
[IiMervicw,  May  14,  1875.] 

A  travesty:     What  a  travesty  it  is  to  sec  men  filling  the 
office  of  school  commissioner,  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
school-teachers,    when    the)'    can    barely    write    their    names.  I 
[Speech,  February  2,  1876.] 

The  doom  of  radicalism  :  No  party  can  rule  this  State  thai 
supports  VVhippcr  and  Moses.  .  .  There  is  but  one  way  to' 
save  the  republican  part)-  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  way 
is  to  unload  Moses  and  Whippet,  and  all  who  ^o  with  them.  .  . 
Neither  the  administration  at  Washington,  with  all  its  appli- 
ances, civil  and  military,  nor  all  the  denunciations  of  the  world 
heaped  upon  me,  can  save  the  republican  party  here  from  ovcr-fl 
whelming  defeat  during  this  year,  unless  wc  can  persuade  the 
people  of  this  State  that  such  things  as  these  judicial  etcctiwis 
will  be  undone,  and  never  by  any  possibility  be  repeated.  [Let-j 
tcr  to  Senator  Morton,  June  13,  1876.] 


s.    FRAUDS.  TAXATION  AND  EXPENDITURE 


The  Refreshment  Room 


ffWrf  m  Public  Fraudt  (Ifm).  p.  170. 
e«rur.  South  C&rollBa  »Uto  lioiue. 


Statein*Bt  of  Lewis  Grvit. 
(lsa-U74I 


A  WBT  of  my  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  refreshment  room  ad- 
joioiog  the  room  occupied  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate.     I  gen- 
enJJy  opened  the  room  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  kept 
if  open  irom  2  to  4  next  morning.     During  that  time  some  one 
iru  constandy  in  the  room,  eating,  drinking  or  smoking.     Sen* 
tton.  members  of  the  House  and  State  officers  and  Judges  and 
rdi'tors  of  InRucntisI  newspapers  were  constant  visitors;  nor  an 
hoar  in  the  day,  and  hut  few  at  night,  but  what  some  one  of 
them  were  there  drinking  and  smoking.     Many  of  the  Sena- 
toni  and  members  would  come  to  the  room  before  breakfast, 
banting  a  drink  or  "cyc^pener."     I  cannot  estimate  the  amount 
drank  on  an  average  every  day,  but  several  gallons,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  wine,  porter,  ale,  &c.,  included.     We 
kept  the  best  article  all  the  time;  the  Senators  and  members 
would  complain  if  any  but  the  best  of  cigars  and  wines  and  liq* 
uors  were  furnished  them.    I  ronember  many  times  to  have  had 
on  hand  what  I  considered  very  good  cigars  and  liquors,  but  they 
irould  complain.     I  found  it  hard  to  keep  a  sufficient  amount 
of  cigars  on  hand  to  supply  their  demands,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Senators  and  members  on  leaving  would  generally  fill  one 
or  two  of  their  pockets.     I  have  seen  men  assembled  in  bar 
rooms  drinking  and  carousing,  but   I   never  saw  anything  to 
eqsxtl  the  refreshment  room  of  the  Senate  for  drinking,  smok- 
ing and  talking.     Sunday  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.     Often, 
after  tbcy  would  drink  heavy,  many  of  them  would  lie  down 
on  the  sofas  and  sleep  until  next  morning.     I  remember  often 
when  chc  call  of  the  Senate  was  made  that  the  memben  would 
be  in  the  refreshment  room  drinking.     I  thought  it  impossible 
for  men  to  drink  so  much  whisky  and  attend  to  any  business. 
I  ronembcr  that  a  targe  majority  of  the  men  who  assembled 
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at  tfac  room  were  Republicans,  though  some  Democratic  Sena 
ton  and  some  few  from  the  House  were  there.  .  .  The  Sen- 
ate refreshment  room  was  where  the  members  met  to  talk 
over  the  various  jobs  that  were  under  consideration  and  make 
arrangements  as  to  how  they  would  vote  on  them.  When 
some  of  them  would  leave  they  would  put  a  bottle  of  cham- 
paf^e  in  their  pockets.  The  room  was  kept  open  and  refresh- 
ment* received  from  the  time  I  was  appointed  porter. 


"The  State  Must  Take  Care  of  its  Sutesmen" 

Kfport  on  Pvblie  FTo*d»  fSKfJt,  p.  19.    SUteraait  of  Joeepbm  Wood- 
rnS.  cl»rk  ot  the  South  CftTOtfu  S<aU«.  [18M-1S7I] 

Under  the  head  of  supplies  was  embraced  anything  that 
Senator  chose  to  order.  Orders  were  generally  given  through] 
the  Clerk,  and  the  accounts  rendered  against  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate.  At  first  these  orders  were  moderate  and  included  only 
such  necessary  articles  as  stationery  and  postage  stamps,  but 
they  generally  increased  until  they  assumed  gigantic  proper* 
tions.  The  accounts  were  .  .  made  payable  out  of  the  Sen* 
ate  contingent  fund.  From  the  commencement  of  my  official 
career  the  Committee  to  audit  and  control  the  contingent  ci- 
penscs  of  the  Senate  always  claimed  the  right  to  order  what 
rhey  pleased  and  include  in  their  reports,  under  the  names  of 
"sundries  and  others,"  their  personal  accounts.  The  practice 
became  so  general  as  to  embrace  nearly  every  Republican  and 
some  Democratic  Senators  and  the  accounts  ordered  to  be  paid 
without  inquiring  or  a  dissenting  voice.  The  Senate  Rule  requir- 
ing all  reports  to  Me  over  one  day  for  consideration  was  almost 
always  suspended  in  these  cases  and  the  reports  considered  im- 
mediately. They  were  agreed  to,  [and]  the  accounts  ordered  to 
bepaid.  .  .  Senators  would  leave  their  accounts  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Contingent  Accounts,  and  when  per- 
sonal bills  were  settled  in  this  way  they  were  returned  to  Sen- 
ators receipted.  The  largest  bills  were  rendered  for  refresh- 
ments, including  the  best  liquors  and  cigars,  which  were  served 
to  Senators  and  their  friends  in  a  room  next  to  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Senate.     The  refreshment  room  was  kept 
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opea  2nd  was  accessible  at  all  times.     It  was  visited  daily  by 

Siiit  oficiak,  Senators  and  Representatives,  Judges,  lawyers, 

t&Vm  and  reporters  of  newspapers  and  citizens  generally,  ir- 

ropectivc  of  part>',  who  discussed  matters,  State  and  national, 

B  Ac  most  amiable  manner  over  a  sparkling  glass  of  cbam- 

pipe  or  favorite  wine  or  choice  cigars.      My  porter,  Louis 

Gnnt.  was  kept  In  constant  attendance  on  the   refreshment 

nam.  generally  from  12  M.,  when  the  Senate  met,  (o  2  and 

J  o'docic  next  morning.     This  matter,  like  others,  gradually 

ujumed  the  largest  proportions.     Orders  were  given  for  liq- 

oon  and  cigars,  which  were  sent  to  the  hotels  and  residences  or 

boarding  houses  of  Senators  and  their  friends,  and  enormous 

WUi  rendered  accordingly.     Of  these  I  usually  had  no  knowl- 

(dgc.     But  whenever  I  sent  an  order  of  my  own  for  any  special 

occasion  outside   I   paid  for  them  invariably  with  my  own 

Arads.  .  . 

Contingent  account  certificates  for  various  amounts  were  fre- 
quently drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  and 
turned  over  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Contingent 
Accounts  for  collection  and  distribution.  As  these  transac- 
tions became  common  the  Senators  claimed  that  all  their  ex- 
penses should  be  paid  by  the  State,  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Leslie.'  "the  State  had  no  right  to  be  a  State  unless  It  could 
pay  znd  take  care  of  its  statesmen."  Gratification  certificates, 
iMUrd  without  any  consideration  but  for  the  use  of  Senators. 
■bo  became  frequent. 

Supplies  for  South  Carolina 


Jtfpvrt  Ow  PuhUr  Fravlx.  p.  21.  ThP  lt«iiiK  were  corled  trom  the 
VDBcfevr*  t>r  na  (nv*etlK>tln«  continlttM.  Tbey  ware  pAld  fnr  t>r 
llw  0UU  M  "State  IIoas»  SuppllM."  tl866-lS74] 


^^  Refrcshmenis,  ffines  and  Liquors 

Heidsick  champagne,  green  seal  do.,  vin  imperial  do..  Ver- 
zcnsy  do,,  Moct  and  Chandon  do.,  scuppcmong,  sparkling 
MotcUc,  Catawba,  Chateau  la  Rose  claret,  Chateau  La  Fitte 
claret,   imperial  pale  sherry,  best  Madeira,  port  and  malaga 

L  t^Mlie  wMteaipitbannfromMMnebaMtte. 


^ 


wines,  blackberr)'  wine,  finest  otard-du-puy  brandy,  fines 
cognac  do.,  Baker,  cabinet,  rye,  Bourbon,  nectar  and  corn 
whiskies,  Holland  gin,  Jamaica  mm,  cases  of  Hostetter's  In< 
dian,  Kerr's,  Russian,  boker,  St.  Domingo  and  wine  bitters, 
Congress  water,  best  bottled  ale,  lager  and  porter,  sar^aparilla, 
Curacoa,  maraschino,  ale  by  the  cask. 
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Cif^ars  and  Tobacco 

Imported  Brevas,  Partagas,  Kspanolas,  Espanola  Londres, 
Conchas,  Live  Indian,  Pantilto,  Espanola  Conchas,  linest  plug 
tobacco,  finest  cut  chewing  tobacco,  Durham  and  best  smoking 
tobacco. 

Refrcihmenti,  Groccriet  and  Delicacies 

Best  Westphalia  hams,  Bologna  sausages,  bacon  strips,  di 
mond  hams,  Java  and    Rio  coficc,  pineapple,  Edam,  Switzer 
and  English  cheese,  gilt  edge  butter,  sardines,  smoked  an 
canned  salmon,  smoked  beef  and  buffalo  tongues,  canned  oyste 
and  lobsters,  fresh  Norfolk  oysters,  deviled  ham,  black  an 
green  teas,  French  chocolate,  olive  oil,  catsups,  Worcester  an 
pepper  sauces,  imported  mushrooms,  preserved  ginger,  Guavr 
jelly,  pickles,  brandy  cherries  and  peaches,  lemon  syrup,  as- 
sorted extracts,  sea  foam,  citron,  assorted  nuts,  lemons,  oranges, 
wax  and  adamantine  candles,  Colgate,  fancy  and  toilet  soaps, 
starch,  table  and  Liverpool  salt,  kerosene  oil,  bacon,  sides  and 
shoulders,  English  mustard,  vinegar,  mackerel,  concentrated 
lye,  Orleans  and  fancy  syrups  and  molasses,  assorted  English 
crackers  and  biscuits,  condensed  milk,  parlor  matches,   Irish 
potatoes,  leaf  lard,  assorted  pepper,  sugar,  flour  and  pcari 
grist. 

Furniture 

Finest  walnut  office  chairs,  office  desks,  continental  chalri,' 
washstands,  hat  racks,  marble  top  washstands,  wardrobes, 
library  tables,  marble  top  sideboards,  book  cases,  hair  seat  rock* 
ing  chairs,  large  and  small  easy  chairs,  marble  top  bureaus, 
saloon  tables,  bed-steads,  opera  chairs,  leather  scat  chairs,  cane 
scat  chairs,  stuffed  back  chairs,  stuiled  back  arm  chairs,  com- 
modes, umbrella  stands,  large  library  book  cases,  small  library 
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feookuscs,  o\'al  library  tables  with  carved  legs,  red  rep  lounges, 

gmea  rep  lounges,  finest  plush  velvet  tete-a-tetcs,  finest  walnut 

fancy  rep  tctc-a-twes,  large  and  small  Gothic  chairs,  Prescott 

inn  chairs,  extra  large  striped  rep  Prescott  arm  chairs,  green 

rep  French  lounges,  large  shelf-back  marble  top  washstands, 

couster  desks,  hat  stands,  marble  top  tables,  crimson  plush 

■olu,  Urge  looking  glas5e5,  superior  refrigerators,  large  wil- 

\am  chairs,  towel  racks,  folding  chairs,  fine  coffin,  fine  cradle, 

btd  lounges,  fancy  fire  screens,  extra  large  and  heavy  cotton 

mjitrrsses,  extra  large  and  heav>'   feather  beds,  extra  large 

and  he3V7  feather  ^roisters,  extra  large  and  heavy  feather  pil* 

Ion,  double  spring  mattresses,  cot  and  mattresses,  sponge  piU 

Inn,  ^on£c  bolsters,  sponge  mattresses,  gilt  mantel  mirrors. 

Furnishinj^s 
Finest  English  tapestry  Brussels  carpeting,  English  body 
Brussels  carpeting,  three-ply  ingrain  carpeting,  English  velvet 
n^i,  English  velvet  door  mats,  English  thread  door  mats, 
English  oilcloths,  English  velvet  hassocks,  cocoa  mats,  cocoa 
matting,  rich  heavy  cornices,  satin  delaine  curtains,  lambre- 
quins, window  shades  and  fixtures,  large  cords  and  tassels, 
gimps,  brocatel  curtains  and  trimmings,  gold  bound  shades 
and  spring  rollers,  white  and  checked  mattings,  dry  goods, 
finett  French  velvets,  extra  fine  large  gray  hair  cloth,  silk 
damask,  liiten  damask  tablecloth.  linen  damask  wire  cloth, 
Irish  linens,  billiard  tablecloths,  linen  towels,  woolen  blankets, 
linen  d'o>'lie3,  linen  napkins,  imported  flannels,  imported  inser- 
tion*, imported  edgings,  finest  dress  goods  —  all  kinds,  honey- 
comb quilts,  Nfarseillcs  quilts,  shawls,  linen  sheeting,  linen 
pillow  casing,  linen  shirting,  cotton  shirting,  sheeting,  cotton 
pillow  casing,  imported  kid  gloves,  ladies'  satchels,  men's  white 
and  brown  hosiers-.  linen  cambric  handkerchiefs,  ladies'  hoods, 
cambrics,  ribbons  of  all  qualities,  fine  plaid  goods,  extra  long 
bath  towels,  pieces  of  crepe,  scissors,  skirt  braids  and  pins, 
haoc,  spool  cotton,  prints,  tooth  brushes,  hair  brushes,  heavy 
eomlM,  flax,  buttons,  whale-bone,  ginghams,  hooks  and  eyes, 
boulevard  skirts,  bustles,  extra  long  stockings,  chignons,  pal- 
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pitators,  garters,  chemises,  under  vests,  parasols,  sun  umbrcib 

Clothing 
In  genera!  assortment  2nd  variety. 

Jewelry  and  Fancy  Goods 

Gold  watches  and  chainsi  rich  sets  gold  jewelry,  diamoed 
rings,  diamond  pint,  gold  lockets,  gold  charms,  gold  iinger 
rings,  gold  necklaces,  gold  pencil  cases,  gold  pens,  gold  breast- 
pins,  ivor>'-handled  knives  and  forks,  pen  and  pocket  knives, 
tea  spoons,  table  spoons,  table  forks,  call  bells,  extra  fine  table  j 
castors,   rich  toilet  sets,  pocket  pistols.  Japanned  tea  trays,  ■ 
cuckoo  clocks,  extra  fine  Belgian  marble  mantel  clocks,  French  " 
China  vases,  French  artificial  flowers,  ladies'  fine  work  boxes., 
finest  colognes,  French  extracts,  bottles  Florida  water,  gold  and 
rubber  pens  and  holders,  pocket  books,  stereoscopes  and  views, 
writing  desks,  ladies'  portemonnaies,  French  mantel  clocks,  key 
rings,  tape  measure^  feather  dusting  brushes,  plated  spoons, 
baskets,  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionar>',  latest  and  most  ex- 
pensive librar>'  works,  drop  lights,  sixty-four  light  chajideliers, 
tn-cnty-jcven  light  chandeliers,  six  light  chandeliers,  five  light 
chandeliers,  four  tight  chandeliers,  four  light  bracket  chande- 
liers, fme  cornices  with  gilt  eagles,  fine  shields  with  coat  of 
arms. 

Crockery  and  Glassware 

Champagne  glasses,  salt  cellars,  cup  plates,  decanters,  tum- 
blers, ornamental  cuspadores,  extra  fine  punch  mugs,  fancy 
granite  chamber  sets,  fancy  lamps,  wash  basins,  soap  boxes  J 
and  trays.  French  China  coffee  cups,  I'Vcnch  China  dinner  sets. 
French  China  cups  and  saucers,  French  China  candlesticks,  fine 
glass  globes,  all  sizes,  decorated  spittoons,  decorated  culip 
toilet  sets,  decorated  tulip  oval  pitchers,  rich  cut  goblets  with 
monograms.  m 

Printing  Mailer,  Su.  " 

Warrants  of  arrest,  recognizances,  summonses,  election  tick- 
ets, contracts,  articles  of  agreement,  lodge  circulars,  visiting 
cards,  diaries,  Morocco  mcmonindum  books,  perpetual  calen- 
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hn,  packages  finest  initial  note  paper,  reams  Juniata  paper, 
icnp  books,  envelopes,  ink,  mucilage,  wall  paper,  bordering, 
lad  pencils,  ruling  pens,  paper  weights,  letter  clips,  bill  files, 
robber  bands,  paper  cutters,  sponge  cups,  envelope  openers,  ink- 
flands,  ink  vents,  slate  pencils,  rulers,  magic  ivory,  leather  and 
bbck  pencils. 

Slock,  &c. 
Flae  horses,  mules,  carriages,  buggies  and  harness. 

Sundries 
Egg  coal,  cords  oak  wood,  cords  light  wood,  andirons,  fend- 
ers, shovel  and  tongs,  grate  baskets,  stoves,  pipes,  coffee  big- 
gins, tea  pots,  sauce  pans,  cooking  stoves  and  utensils,  tin  buck- 
ets, tin  cases,  blacking,  bLtcking  brushes,  jugs,  bags,  demi* 
Johns,  lead  pipes,  lanterns,  brooms,  fruit  jars  and  elastics,  kegs, 
wash  tubs,  wash  boards,  cork  screws,  slop  pails,  dusters  and 
dust  pans,  foot  tubs,  manilla  paper,  hnnd  saws,  files,  axes, 
water  coolers,  granite  chambers,  bed  pans,  coiTcc  mills,  axe 
helves,  stove  polish. 

Some  Legislative  Expenses 

MtfOrt  0»  PwMic  Fnadt  in  Soiilk  Carolina,  p.  T.  Coplea  of  r»- 
aalptcd  bill*  tn  l^e  South  CarolioA  Iroiuury.  Two  bundred  tboa- 
waaA  doIUra  wu  tuxat  for  lumlttirc.  only  JIT.OOO  of  which  ircnt  to 
famWi  tb*  Stmie  Boase.  The  InTfletlsaUnE  commlltM  In  1S77 
SriBlfld  about  ISOO  pakm  af  similar  bills,  and  tbis  was  onljr  & 
fraction  of  tli»  materia.!  there.  No  attempt  was  nuda  In-  South 
Oftrolliu  10  dl*sulB«  tbe  frauds.  [186S-lfiT3) 


Columbia,  S.  C, 

1868. 

John  Wiluams,  Sergcant-at-Arms, 

Bought  of  J.  H.  &i  M.  L.  KiNARD,  .  . 

1870 

Nov.  26.     t  comb  and  brush 

$       2  75 

a^.     y^  do7.cn  towels,  $6 

3  00 

3  L.  C.  handkerchiefs,  15c — 75c., 

and 

3at37j4c.  — $i.i.-i 

I  88 

5  yards  brown  homespun,  loc. 

SO 

Dec.       1       'A  dozen  towels,  $6 

3  00 

4  hairbrushes,  $1 

4  00 

h 


a 
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^ 

^ft 

4  dressing  combs,  75c. 

3 

00    1 

^^^1 

2. 

I   bottle  extract 

I 

'^    1 

^^H 

1   bottle  cologne 

2 

50    ^ 

^^^1 

I  valise              .... 

9 

00 

^^H 

5- 

50  yards  cocoa  matting,  $1.25 

62 

50 

^^^B 

12. 

100  yards  cocoa  matting,  $1.25 

12s 

00 

^^^1 

13- 

3  wood  boxes,  $1        . 

3 

00 

^^^^. 

14 

1  d07.cn  linen  collars 

3 

00 

^^^^H 

3- 

1  pair  suspenders 

75 

^^^^f 

t  stereoscope 

I 

SO 

^^^^^1 

I  portcmonnaic 

a 

DO 

^^^^^^^^^1 

Matting,  tacks  and  hammer 

1 

»s 

^^^B 

I  skirt,  $5.50:  1  shawl,  $7;  1  set,  $6 

18 

50 

^^^V 

I  set 

12 

00 

^^^^_ 

1 6. 

I    pair   gloves,   2.50;   2    hair   bntshes, 

_ 

^^^^H 

$1 — $2 

4  SO  ■ 

^^^^B^ 

2  combs,  75c.  —  $1.50 

1 

5°      I 

^^^^^H 

19. 

I  job  lot  soap,  $1-75;  i  boulevard,  $4.50 

6 

>5   i 

^^^^^ 

21. 

t  pair  blankets 

13 

00  ■ 

^^^^L 

5- 

1  pair  corsets 

3 

00  1 

$  287  63  1 

^^1 

Columbia,  S.  C,  February  I $, 

'873 

1 

^^^^      Mr. 

J.  Woodruff,  for  Swiate, 

^^^ 

^^^( 

Bought  of  George  Symmebs,  .  . 

^H 

^^H 

J73. 

^^1 

^^^^B 

39. 

I  gallon  whisky,  $7;  I  case  champagne, 

^^B 

^^^V 

$45 * 

52 

00  1 

^H 

29. 

I  y.  a.  cheese,  $3.50;  (30)  4  dozen  quarts 

I 

^^^B 

lager,  $7  —  $28 

3' 

50  1 

^^^^1 

30- 

I  box  cigars,  $10;  i  case  wine,  $45 

55 

00  ■ 

^^^^B 

3'- 

4  dozen  Bass  ale,  $3.50  —  $14;  matches, 

1 

^^^B 

Soc 

14 

s^  1 

^H 

t. 

6  boxes  cigars,  $10 —  $60;  cheese,  $1.25; 

H 

L 

crackers,  $[.25          .           ,           . 

«3 

J 
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I  dozen  ale,  $3.50;  t  dozen  porter,  $3.50; 
I  jar  ginger,  $3 ;  (Green) 

J4  gallon  c.  whisky,  $1.50;  i  bottle  wine, 
52:    (HoIIingshcad) 

J  bottles  wine,  $6;  1  box  cigars,  $9; 
(Robertson)  .... 

4  dozen  ale,  $3.50  —  $14;  I  gallon  c. 
whisky,  $3      . 

Matches,  40c.;  (5)1  gallon  c.  whisky,  $3 

I  pineapple  cheese,  $2.50;  5  pounds  crack- 
ers, $1.35        .... 

3  boxes  ci^^rs,  $10  —  $30;  (6)  i  gallon 
whisky,  $7     . 

1  pineapple  cheese,  $3.50;  6  boxes  sar- 
dines, $1.80    .... 

2  boxes  cigars,  $10 

Bill  of  merchandise  to  L«e 

1  gallon  whisky,  $7 ;  i  gallon  c.  whisky, 

$3;  I  cheese.  $2.50  . 

2  bottles  champagne 

I  box,  6  pounds  candles,  $2.40;  i  gallon 

c.  whisky,  $3  . 
1  pine  a.  chee»c,  $1.75;  5  pounds  crackers, 

$1.25 

1  box  cigars,  $10;  3  dozen  ale,  $3.50  — 

$io.$o  ..... 

3  gallons  whisky,  $7  ^$21;  2  gallons 
sherry,  $14     .... 

2  boxes  cigars,  $20;  1  gallon  whisky,  $7 
I   gallon  whisky,  $7;  6  pounds  cheese, 

$1.63;  crackers,  $1.25 
a  dozen  porter,  $7;  3  bortles  maraschino, 
$4  —  $13;  (Robertson)     . 

3  bottles  curacoa,  $12:1  case  champagne, 

$45 ;  (Robertson)    . 
I    gallon    whisky,    $7 :    i    dozen   boxes 
[Hatches,  40c. 


10 

00 

3 

SO 

<5 

00 

17 

00 

3 

40 

3 

IS 

37 

00 

4  30 

ao 

00 

284  39 

12 

50 

7 

00 

5 

40 

3 

00 

20 

SO 

3S 

00 

27 

00 

9 

88 

19 

00 

57 

00 

7  40 

d 
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Feb.  12.     I  cask,   8   dozen  porter,  S3.50;    (Lee) 

Feb.  13.  I  gallon  c.  whisky,  $3;  10  pounds  crack- 
ers, z$c.  —  $2.50     . 

Feb.  13.  6  boxes  sardines,  $1.80;  6  pounds  cheese, 
25c. —  it. 50 

Feb.  13.  3  pounds  Schwitxer  cheese,  40c.  — $1.20; 
(14)  I  gallon  whisky,  $7  . 


28  00 


5  50 


$86x  52 
Received  payment  by  order  on  State  Treasurer. 

Geo.  Symmers, 

Per  Roy. 

Public  Printing  in  South  Carolina 

Report  on  Public  Frand»  In  South  CaroHna,  (ISTl),  pp.  214,  tt9.  Th« 
"PrtntlDK  RlDX"  wu  oompOBed  princlpallj  of  Bute  aOctale-GoTGra- 
or  Bcotc.  Trenanrer  Parker.  Attorney  General  CtiamberlalD.  tite  clerka 
of  tbe  S«Date  and  tbe  >!oM£e,  and  a  few  menbets  of  Ui«  Ledslaturft. 
Id  order  to  B«cura  appraprlatlona  votes  woro  purelUMd  In  Barabem 

[U7MS71] 


Session  of  1868-69  - 
Session  of  1S69-70  . 
Session  of  1870-71  . 
Session  of  1871-7Z  . 
Session  of  1872-73  . 
Session  of  1873-74  . 
Session  of  1874-75  . 
Session  of  1875-76  . 

Total  cost  from  1868  to  1876 
Total  cost  frtMn  1790  to  1868 


21,124 
45,000 

152.465 
173,000 

450,000 

385,000 

50,000 

50,000 


$1,326,589 
609,000 


Showing  an  excess  of  cost  for  printing  during  eight 
years  of  Republican  administration  over  the  sev- 
enty-eight previous  years  of       ...  $    717,589 

Average  cost  of  printing  under  Republican  adminis- 
tration per  year     .....$     165,823 
Average  cost  of  printing  under  old  regime  per  year  7.807 
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Cost  of  printing  under  Hampton  administration  one 

year 6,178 

Amounts  appropriated  session  of  1872-73,  Repub- 
lican administration         ....  $  450,000 

Total  for  twcntj'-fivc  years,  "old  regime"      (1840' 

1866) $  278,251 

Excess  of  cost  of  printing  for  one  year  of  Republican 
adroiaistration  over  that  of  the  old  regime  for 
twcnry-fivc  years  .....$  171,749 

Total  for  fifteen  months  under  Republican  admin- 
istration      ......$  835,000 

Cost  of  printing  for  seventy-eight  years  under  old 
regime        ......  609,000 


$  226,000 
Excess  of  cost  of  printing  under  Republican  adminis- 
tration for  fifteen  months  over  that  of  old  regime 
for  swenty-eight  years,  as  above,  $226,000. 
Cost  of  printing  per  month  under  Republican  ad- 
ministration .  .  $     5  5,666 
Cost  per  month  under  Hampton  administration  514 

The  Finances  of  Arkan-sas 

Kontbcir.  TtK  CQltm  BWe»  in  ItfTS,  pp.  ZS-31.  [18eS-187»] 

Arkansas  has  less  than  650,000  people.  It  has  about  1 20,000 
voters.  l"hcsc  owed  in  1868,  when  reconstruction  began  in 
this  State,  about  $3,500,000,  and  had  $319,000  in  cash  in 
iheir  treasury.  The  debt  was  State  debt.  The  counties  owed 
little  or  nothing. 

To-day,  after  seven  years,  the  State  owes  at  least  $15,- 
700,000.  and  most  of  the  counties  have  debts  of  their  own 
•offictent  to  make  them  bankrupt,  .^nd  for  this  huge  indebted* 
ncss,  which  amounts  for  State,  counties,  town,  and  school 
distrias  to  probably  $20,000,000.  the  people  have  nothing  to 
show,  except  some  miles  of  railroad,   .    .  There  arc  no  new 
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public  buildings:  neither  scicnet  nor  the  arts  have  been  ad- 
vanced. The  old  State-house  looks  a$  dilapidated  as  when 
reconstruaion  began,  and  has  been  changed  in  aothtng  except 
having  its  door-lintels  mutilated  that  a  BTYx>k3  cannon  tnight 
be  squeezed  into  the  hall;  the  schools  are  almost  all  closed 
because  the  school  fund  was  stolen ;  and  Little  Rock  is  unpaged, 
though  the  conquerors  of  iS68  issued  nearly  shinphstcrs 
enough  to  pave  all  the  streets  handsomely  with  the  paper  itself, 
and  bonds  enough  besides  to  make  dry  crossings  at  the  cor- 
ners. .  . 

The  State  debt  alone  amounts  .  .  to  more  than  $ii$  for 
every  voter.  State,  county,  township,  and  school  debts,  includ- 
ing scrip  of  all  kinds,  would  probably  bring  the  voters  in 
debt  $175  per  head.  .  . 

In  Little  Rock,  the  collector  of  taxes  openly  engaged  in 
brokerage,  took  out  a  Federal  license  as  a  broker,  and  then 
dnn'c  a  thriving  trade  with  the  citizens  when  rhcy  came  to 
pay  their  taxes.  You  must  understand  that  all  State  and  county 
scrip  was  receivable  at  par  for  taxes.  If  a  citizen  had  to  pay 
$50  for  taxes,  he  might  buy  scrip  at  thirty  cents  and  pay  it  in 
at  par.  But  the  collector  bought  scrip  beforehand,  when  the 
market  was  low,  and  made  his  own  bargain  with  the  citizen. 
It  is  said  he  made  his  office  worth  $100,000  a  year.  His  way 
was  to  demand  a  moiety  of  the  tax,  but  in  greenbacks.  For 
this  he  gave  a  receipt  in  full.  Then  he  kept  the  greenbacks, 
and  turned  into  the  treasury  in  their  place  the  scrip  he  had 
bought  up  so  cheaply.  This  atrocious  form  of  swindling  be- 
came so  universal  that  I  have  been  told  only  one  county  tax 
collector  in  the  whole  State  has  uniformly  turned  into  the 
treasury  the  same  money  which  he  received;  and  this  when 
the  allowances  of  the  assessors  and  collectors  were  so  great  that 
in  some  years  it  cost  twenty  per  cent,  to  collect  the  State  revenue. 


Taxation  in  North  Carolina 

-f,   Nonb  Carolina  twtlaoBj,  p.  )1S 
virymt. 

The  taxation  for  State  purposes  has  been  increased  fivefold 


jr«   Jn«j'   Rrpon,    Nonb   Carolina   taatlaoaj,   p.   )1S.     Statenrat  «r 
Pteto  DurtoiBi,  U-rjar.  [IS't) 
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under  the  new  constitution.  Our  taxation  for  Stale  purposes 
before  the  war  used  to  be  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
\'aluation  of  property  —  onc-icnth  of  one  per  cent.  Wc  pay 
this  year  for  State  purposes  52  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
flollars  of  value.  .  .  That  is  the  present  levy  for  regular 
Slate  purposes,  In  addition  to  interest  on  fhe  public  debt,  county 
expenses,  &c. 

Taxation  in  Mississippi 

MUtiMtippI  Etecliott  of  ISIS.  ft.  4ST.  A  pToust  from  the  Ulaslaalppl 
TmJWf*"^  CoQveoUin  b>  the  LeglalHlure.  December  2.  1ST4.      [1874] 

To  show  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  increase  of  taxation  .  . 
wc  will  cite  these  particulars,  viz.: 

In  1869,  the  State  levy  was  10  cents  on  the  $100  of  assessed 
Tsioc  of  lands.  For  the  year  1871  it  was  four  times  as  great. 
For  1872  it  was  eight  and  a  half  times  as  great.      For  the  year 

1873  it  was  twelve  and  a  half  times  as  great.     For  the  year 

1874  it  was  fourteen  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1869.  The 
tax-le\'y  of  1874  was  the  largest  State  tax  ever  levied  in  Missis- 
sippi.  and  to-day  the  people  are  poorer  than  ever  before.  .  . 

A  careful  estimate  shows  that  during  those  years  of  increasing 
and  most  extravagant  taxOevics,  the  public  debt  was  increased 
on  an  average  annually  over  $664,000,  a  sum  of  itself  sufficient 
to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  government,  economically 
administered.  That  is,  the  State  spent  on  an  average,  this 
large  sum  each  year,  over  and  above  the  amount  collected  on 
tbosc  monstrous  tax*levics. 

County  Finances 

(1)  ReT>M>l<l«.  Reconaf ruction  In  South  Carolina,  p.  S04.  Statement 
at  Jodcc  T.  J.  Mack«r.  nform  RepnbltcaR;  ( S>  Sti  Elux  Report,  Ala- 
bMia  tMtlBMBjr.  p.  461.  Sutamcnt  of  P.  U.  Dox,  Mortttern  num.  lo- 
tepoDdtnL  [l&ni 

[1]  The  Government  of  Edgclield  has  been  for  eight  years  a 
fcitenng  ulcer  upon  our  body  politic,  and  a  diligent  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  hide  with  the  "bloody  shirt"  the  appalling 
wrongs  committed  by  the  Republican  party  on  the  white  popu- 
lation of  that  section.  For  example,  there  have  been  three 
county  treasurers,  all  Republicans,  appointed  in  Fdgefield  since 
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i868.  The  first,  John  Wooley,  proved  a  defaulter  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000;  the  second,  Eichelberger,  in  the  sum  of 
about  $30,000,  and  the  third,  McDevitt,  estimated  at  $40,000 
or  $50,000. 

The  government  is  wholly  composed  of  negroes  elected  on 
the  race  issue,  asserted  even  against  white  Republicans. 

[2]  In  1858  the  total  State  tax  of  Madison  County  [Ala- 
bama], from  all  sources  was  $23,417.63.  In  1870  the  total 
State  tax  of  Madison  County  was  not  less  than  $65,000,  made 
up  as  follows: 

Tax  on  real  estate   .....  $51,445  30 

Tax  on  personal  property  .  .  .  8,471  75 

Tax  on  licenses,  polls,  insurance,  &c.,  estimated  at         5,082  95 

The  estimate  of  taxes  for  polls,  Insurance,  &c.,  is  a  low  one, 
and  the  ppobabihty  is  that  the  aggregate  will  in  fact  fall  but 
little  below  $70,000.  The  total  State  tax  on  land  in  Madison 
County  in  1858  was  $7,213.10;  in  1870,  it  was  $51,445.30  — 
a  difference  of  $44,232.20.  In  other  words,  the  total  tax  paid 
on  land  in  our  county  in  [870  was  more  than  seven  times  what 
it  was  in  1858.  And  before  the  war  wc  had  over  thirteen 
thousand  slaves  in  the  county,  worth  not  less  than  $8,000,000 
—  a  sum  fully  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  taxable  property  now 
in  the  county.  My  taxes  last  year  [1870]  were  three  times  as 
great  as  the  year  previous. 


3.     THE  RECONSTRUCTION  MILITIA 


Martial  Law  in  Arkansas 

ElATTell.  Tte  BnokM  ond  Baxter  War.  pp.  $6.  ST.  CopI»d  from  Clar- 
leii"»  letter  booka.  The  orii*r  was  directed  to  Geo,  8.  W.  Uallorr.  ia 
ooanuid  of  the  ArkanM*  tnilltia.  [1S681 

&R,  —  I  am  Instructed  by  the  Governor  to  say,  that  as 
toon  as  Gen.  Catterson  reaches  you,  you  will  proceed  at  once  to 
ifTcst  the  parties  [33]  whose  names  have  been  sent  to  you,  as 
well  as  any  other  outlaws.  He  thinks  you  can  safely  execute 
WMHj  of  ihem.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  examples 
be  made.  .  .  It  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  troops  here,  by  the 
first  of  January,  if  the  thing  can  be  safely  done.  There  will 
be  a  large  Democratic  Conventwn  here  at  that  time,  and  the 
miiilia  may  be  needed  as  delegates.  He  chinks  you  have  acted 
wisely  in  disbanding  the  colored  troops,  under  the  circum- 
stances. ' 

The  White  Militia  in  Arkansas 

li&mll.  Broolea  and  Baxter  War,  pp.  75-S3.  COi.  Wtitlun  Monlttud 
dxtr  D>*Q  came  from  MisMiurl  and  w«re  entUled  »•  ArlcMWU 
nUltU.  For  hia  work  be  taut  tlinnkod  tiy  tbe  )«^«iiitur«.  Tfa« 
■•tire  Slsie  wu  for  tour  mcnthn  rnvngcd  by  ihn  Governor's  mlUtla. 
"n*  Mcoad  MtMtloD  b«re  eItoq  couBlsts  of  a  pftrt  ot  a  Biinimarr  mi>il« 
fran  tbe  reoordB  hy  Judie  Harnll  In  1S93:  the  other  Is  ot 
1MS*US».  [IS6S.  lSfi9] 

[i  ]  Monks  and  his  men  then  commenced  scouting  the  country, 

destroying  forage,  riding  over  yards,    feeding  and  camping 

■round  houses.     They  took  upper  and  sole-leather,  tobacco, 

borse-shoes  and  nails,  without  paying  for  them,  from  Harlen's 

store;  made  a  guard-house  of  Harlen's  dwelling,  and  compelled 

his  wife  to  cook   for  them  and  the  prisoners.     On  Saturday 

Monks  called  all  the  men  who  were  in  favor  of  killing  the 

prisoners  to  fall  into  line.     About  seventy  responded:  but  ten  or 

fifteen  refused  to  fall  in.     At  this  the  sheriff  protested,  and 

•aid.  "They  are  my  men,  and  1  do  not  warn  them  hurt."  Monks 

replied  that  "he  would  do  as  he  d — d  please,"  and  ordered 

L   Tb*  oiCR>lnxipaliadr«b«U«l««atnMOenenJ  Ualloty. 
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Capr.  Bryant  and  U.  B.  Bush  to  bring  forward  the  men  who 
committed  the  murder  by  Monday  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
or  the  prisoners  should  be  killed.  A  scout  brotight  in  Arcbcr 
and  Hunter,  who  had  been  arrested  at  their  homes,  but  left 
there — Hunter,  on  account  of  sickness,  and  Archer,  because 
of  his  bVmdmat.  The  sheriff  then  went  away,  leaving  the 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  never  went  back  to  see 
what  had  become  of  tbcni.  saying  he  was  afraid  chey  would 
kill  him  also. 

Saturday,  a.t  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  they  broke  up  camp  at  Harlen'« 
and  mo\-ed  to  Col.  Tracy's  place.  They  took  possession  of 
the  house  and  drove  his  family  into  the  kitchen,  ordering  his 
wife  and  mother-in-law.  Mrs.  Pickruc.  to  go  to  cooking,  or 
ihey  "would  bum  the  last  d — d  thing  on  the  place."  They 
chained  U.  B.  Bush  with  a  log-chain  upon  one  of  the  beds,  and 
pitched  into  Tracy's  papers  and  books,  and  made  a  general 
smash  of  them ;  tore  up  his  buggy  and  threw  it  into  a  mill-pond: 
took  all  the  mill-irons,  augers  and  tools  they  could  And,  and 
threw  (hem  away;  fed  away  and  destroyed  about  4^000  bundles 
of  oats:  about  200  bushels  of  com,  and  cut  and  destroyed  com 
yet  in  the  licld;  took  and  destroyed  some  thirty  bee-hives;  kilted 
all  the  chickens,  and  smashed  up  things  generally,  to  the  dam- 
age of  Tracy,  of  between  «even  hundred  and  a  thousand  dollars. 

They  took  out  Capt.  Br>'ant:  hung  him  up  by  the  neck,  and 
told  him  if  he  did  not  say  that  certain  parties  killed  Mason, 
they  would  kill  him,  but  if  he  would  implicate  certain  parties, 
he  should  be  released.  ,^t  last,  to  save  his  life,  he  told  them 
any  and  everything  they  asked  him  ^  so  he  told  Bush,  when 
they  again  turned  him  into  the  guard-house.  Said  he  to  Bush: 
"I  have  been  nearly  killed  by  these  men,  and  to  save  my  Ijfe  I 
have  told  an  awful  tale.  I  had  to  tell  them  that  you  did  assist 
in  killing  Mason,  and  the  only  chance  for  you,  is  to  do  as  I 
have  done,  —  lie  out  of  it  the  best  you  can,  and  get  out  of  this 
place." 

Bryant  was  sent  out  with  an  escort,  and  they  reported  that 
be  "made  his  escape."     They  arrested  one  B.  T.  Deshazo,  a 


»-ei>-  harmless  citizen,  and  tied  a  rope  around  his  neck,  sur- 
rounded him  with  pistols  cocked,  and  told  him  if  he  did  not 
acknowledge  that  Col.  Tracy,  Capt.  Tracy,  T.  W.  Baker,  U. 
B.  Bush,  and  Capt.  Bryant  did  the  murder,  they  would  kill 
him:  but  li  he  would  tell,  they  would  turn  him  loose.  He 
protested  to  the  last  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  .  .  They 
abused  bim  very  badly.  .    . 

Things  went  on  this  way,  and  they  had  prolonged  Bush's 
laic,  until  about  dark,  Monday  night,  when  Pink  Turner,  the 
deputy  sherifi,  arrived  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the 
prisoners  (issued  by  Hon.  Etisha  Baxter,  Judge  of  the  Third 
Judicial  Circuit),  which  Monks  and  his  men,  at  first,  voted 
unanimously  to  disobey,  saying  that  they  intended  to  kill  ten 
men  for  Mason,  and  had  three  who  were  already  fat  enough. 
Some  time  after  they  refused  to  obey  the  writ,  a  squad  of  them 
found  some  newspapers  in  the  house  and  made  caps  of  them, 
and  started  up  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  Salem,  saying  they 
were  "Ku-KJux."  Directly  after  they  left.  Monks  told  the 
Deputy  Sheriff  that  he  would  obey  the  writ,  and  the  prisoners 
were  al  his  command.  The  Deputy  Sheriff  then  took  U.  B. 
Bush  and  J.  H.  Tracy,  and  started  for  Salem,  saying  that 
Tracy  should  not  be  hurt,  but  saying  nothing  about  Bush. 
When  they  had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  they  were  met  in 
the  road  by  the  men  with  paper  caps,  who  made  no  halt,  but 
rode  directly  up  to  them  and  made  efforts  to  seize  the  bridles 
of  the  prisoners'  horses.  The  Deputy  Sheriff  caught  J.  H. 
Tracy's  horse,  and  whispered  to  Tracy  to  run  with  him.  They 
ran,  leaving  Bush  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  After  they  had 
fled  a  short  distance,  Tracy  heard  Busk  pleading  for  his  life, 
and  directly  they  heard  firing.  Bush's  body,  pierced  with  three 
balls,  was  found,  at  daylight  next  morning,  near  the  spot  where 
he  was  taken  away  from  the  Deputy  Sheriff.  .  . 

[a]  Richard  Coley,  over  sixty  years  old,  met  a  gang  of  militia 
in  the  road,  when  he  turned  his  horse  or  mule  and  tried  to  get 
away  from  them.  He  was  shot  dead  and  left  in  the  road.  John 
Thorp  was  the  first  man  they  took  out  to  sfhoot.  by  order  of 
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Upham's  military'  commission,  upon  the  charge  that  he  was 
Captain  of  Ku-KIux.  There  was  never  a  man's  life  begged 
for  as  was  his.  He  was  shot  and  buried  without  a  coffin.  A 
young  man  named  Rogers,  at  Cotton  Plant,  engaged  to  be 
married,  was  shot  to  death  by  orders  of  Upham,  after  he  had 
paid  Rosa  [a  militia  officer]  three  hundred  dollars.  James 
Bland  was  taken  at  midnight  from  the  side  of  his  wife  and 
child,  and  killed  without  trial,  even  by  a  commission.  Charles 
Ruddock,  the  school  teacher,  was  taken  from  his  room  at  night 
and  killed  without  any  trial.  Dr.  Marquis  D.  McKenzie,  a 
favorite  physician  and  leading  citizen  of  the  count)-,  was  taken 
out  of  his  house  in  the  evening  by  Upham's  men  and  shot,  and 
his  remains  thrown  into  White  River.  Bardett  Y.  Jones,  a 
well-known  citizen,  was  taken  out  the  night  Dr.  McKenzie 
was,  and  killed. 

Negro  Militia  in  Arkansas 

Bouts  Ex.  Doc.  no.  jfOf.  J2  Cong.,  i  Sets.,  p.  33.    Report  of  T.  W. 
Horrlxoo.  Zod  Ueutcnant.  16th  I&faotry.  V.  8.  Army. 

[Jftnu&ry  19,  1872] 

This  mob  was  composed  of  negroes  from  the  plantation  several 
miles  east  of  the  town,  and  of  members  of  the  colored  militia 
companies  stationed  at  Lake  Village  [Chicot  Count)',  Arkan- 
sas].    Those  from  the  plantation  numbered  over  one  hundred 
men,  were  mounted  and  armed,  and  made  their  entrance  into  ■ 
town  .    .  at  a  gallop,  firing  off  their  weapons  as  they  galloped    ~ 
about  the  town,  cursing  and  making  threats  to   avenge   the 
murder  of  Wynn  [negro].    Dismounting,  they  tied  their  horses      i 
to  fences  and  trees  in  the  ton'n,  and  soon  a  mob  numbering  two  ■ 
hundred  men  collected  in  front  of  Garrett's  groccr>',  where 
Wynn  was  killed.     The  grocer)'  was  immediately  broken  open, 
and  the  mob  entered  and  destroyed  everything  of  value.     After 
obtaining  the  keys  of  the  jail  from  the  sheriff,  the  mob  entered 
the  jail,  secured  Sanders,  Garrett,  and  Dugan,  and  proceeded 
with  them  to  the  edge  of  town,  where  they  murdered  them. 
Then  many  negroes  from  the  plantation  left  the  town.     Others 
remained  about  the  town  during  the  day  and  night  and  the 


following  day,  as  2.  mob,  in  full  possession.  TKreats  made  by 
the  mob  led  to  fears  that  they  would  commit  other  acts  of 
violence,  and  the  white  citizens  of  the  county  apprehended  a 
recurrence  of  mob  violence  In  the  absence  of  a  reliable  military 
force,  should  any  serious  difficulty  occur  wherein  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  negro.  The  negroes  have  been  defiant  in  their 
conduct  since,  in  the  belief  that  crimes  committed  by  them  as  a 
mob  will  not  subject  them  lo  arrest,  trial,  and  punishment.  The 
cRcct  is  that  there  is  great  uneasiness  among  that  class  of  white 
people  who  arc  interested  in  having  peace  and  quiet  in  their 
midst.  Law  and  order  is  not  expected  lo  exist  in  the  county  as 
long  as  they  are  under  the  humiliating  oppression  of  negro 
supremacy  obtained  by  mob  violence.  The  law  seems  to  be 
powerless  to  punish  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  this  bloody 
tragedy.  There  is  fear  of  the  consequences  of  prosecution. 
No  arrests  have  been  made. 

The  county  has  paid  out  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  actual  services  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  militia  organi* 
zation  .  .  in  co-operating  with  the  mob  of  negroes  in  the 
outrage  committed  on  December  15.  Walker,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  is  a  colonel  of  a  militia  regiment,  having  three  full, 
irresponsible  negro  militia  companies  organized  in  the  county, 
and  had  in  the  town  of  Lake  Village,  on  the  14th  and  15th 
days  of  December,  a  part  of  three  companies  —  in  all,  two 
hundred  men  —  armed  with  pistols  and  shot-guns,  as  a  force  to 
protect  the  three  prisoners  named  from  injury  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob.  This  guard  did  not  make  any  resistance  to  the  mob. 
TTic  fact  is,  ihcy  were  a  part  of  the  mob  throughout,  from  be* 
ginning  to  end.  On  the  17th  December,  the  militia  force  was 
reduced  to  fifty  men  by  the  sheriff,  which  number  remained 
about  rhc  town  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of 
fifteen  white  men  of  the  "Governor  State  Guards,"  from  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Grover,  (on  the  7th 
of  Januar>'}.  when  they  were  further  reduced  to  ten  men,  and 
rerained  until  the  l6th  Instant  "as  a  conciliatory  measure  to  the 
cf^ored  people." 


An  flxperience  with  Governor  Holden's  Militia 

Omtnt**  im  Ik*  Sauthmt  SUUt.  put  U.  p.  4.    StetefB«nt  of  Lnden 
H.   Marrv.     Hor«  thmn  »  Ixwdred  alMHiir  •tmtcineDU  w«r«  madA 
OOTvraor  TlolfcB  *■•  tapMcfaad  and  iwin  ml  Trom  oAlcc  od  mcconait  ■ 
ol  Ib<  ow  to  tod  ■Ad*  «i  tto  anitta.  [ISTO] 

He  tben  asked  mc  if  I  did  not  see  Adolphus  Moore  tie  a  rope 
around  Outlaw's  neck  the  night  he  was  hung.  I  told  him  1 
did  not.  He  asked  me  what  I  saw  that  night.  I  stated  what 
I  have  stated  here  about  what  I  have  seen.  He  then  told  me 
I  was  telling  him  a  damned  lie.  I  told  him  I  was  telling  the 
truth.  He  then  said,  "If  you  don't  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  wtll 
break  your  damned  neck.*'  I  told  him,  "I  can't  help  that." 
Says  he,  "Go  on  back  to  your  quarters:  I  will  have  it  alt  out  of 
you.  If  I  can't  get  it  one  way  1  will  get  it  another."  It  went 
on  that  night  till  about  one  o'clock;  then  Colonel  Bergen  came 
to  my  tent  with  a  candle  in  his  hand.  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep. 
1  raised  up  my  head.  Said  he,  "Is  that  you  Murray  ?"  Said  I, 
"Ic  is,"  and  he  walked  back  to  his  tent.  In  a  short  time  he 
came  back  again  without  any  candle,  touched  me  on  my  feet. 
and  told  me  to  get  up  and  come  out.  1  asked  him  if  1  could 
put  on  my  shoes.  He  told  me,  "No,  you  won't  have  any  use 
for  them  long."  I  went  out  and  he  took  me  into  his  tent  with 
three  other  men.  They  all  had  pistols.  He  told  me  I  must 
now  make  a  confession;  if  I  did  not  he  would  blow  my  damned 
heart  out.  .   . 

He  told  me  then,  "You  are  a  damned  liar,"  and  got  up  and 
all  four  of  them  cocked  their  pistols,  and  he  told  me  if  I  did  not 
confess  he  would  blow  my  heart  out.  .   . 

I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  confess.  "Well,'*  said  he.  "Pat- 
ton  and  Rogers,  .  .  they  knew  nothing  till  they  were  hung  up; 
then  they  could  tell  all  about  it,  and  you  must  do  the  same." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  affidavits  (iled  in  his  office,  that 
had  been  made  that  I  did  know  all  about  the  hanging  of  the 
negro.  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  him  anything.  Then  be 
put  a  rope  about  my  nedc,  led  me  up  to  a  tree,  threw  the  rope 
over  a  limb  and  asked  mc  if  I  was  ready  to  make  my  confession. 
I  told  him  I  had  no  confession  to  make.  Then  they  drew  me 
up  off  the  ground,  and  let  me  hang  there  a  little  while  —  not 
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)mg. .  .  Choked  me  pretty  bad;  .  .  it  did  not  htirt  me.  Then 
ktme  down  and  asked  me  if  I  was  ready  to  confess;  I  told  him 
I  bd  no  con fession  to  make.  Said  he,  "If  you  don't  confess  I 
wHI break  your  damned  neck;"  and  he  gathered  the  rope  again, 
■nd  he  :iTiii  another  man  pulled  mc  up  very  roughly*  and  sus- 
pended me  a  great  deal  longer  than  he  did  before;  I  can't  tell 
lloir  long:  I  hung  there  till  I  was  unconscious;  suffered  all  the 
piifl  till  1  became  unconscious.  .  .  When  I  came  to.  I  was 
inning  or  sitting  up  against  the  tree,  and  a  few  men  were 
nibbing  me. 


The  Militia  in  South  Carolina  Elections 

kcport  tm  Pvhtic  Frauds  in  Boul\  rarolfna  (tdTl).  pp.  QT<.  689.  638. 
St^menta  (li  of  L.  T.  L«vin.  (2)  of  John  B.  Hubbard,  and  (3) 
letter  of  J.  W.  And«raon  —  all  rodtcal*  and  promlatnt  offluttrs  ol  tta« 
mlUUa  «Dd  coDBtabulary.  flSTO) 

[t]  The  entire  milttia,  as  organized  and  armed,  was  composed 
of  colored  men.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  officers. 
During  the  year  1870  there  was  organized  fourteen  full  regi- 
ments, of  nearly  one  thousand  men  to  each  regiment.  There 
wxs  issued  to  the  above  regiments  seven  thousand  riRe  muskets 
(breech-loading)  with  the  necessary  equipments,  consisting  of 
bayonets,  scabbards,  cartridge  boxes,  etc.,  also  a  large  number 
of  Winchester  rifles,  including  ammunition.  The  enrollment 
of  tbc  militia  was  accomplished  at  a  large  expense  to  the  State. 
The  real  object  of  the  enrollment  was  to  give  employment  to 
the  diSerent  local  leaders  while  they  were,  in  reality,  organizing 
the  party  for  the  coming  campaign.  The  number  of  enrolled 
militia  was  ninety-six  thousand.  58,000  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  30.  and  38,000  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45.  At  one 
time  there  were  two  or  three  white  companies  armed  by  the 
(iovcmor,  but  the  colored  militia  became  so  much  dissatisRed, 
on  account  of  these  few  white  companies  receiving  arms  that 
Governor  Scott  Issued  an  order  calling  in  the  arms  in  their 
hands.  ;\t  least  two>thirds  of  the  amount  paid  on  account  of 
the  militia  was  a  huge  fraud  upon  the  State,  and  for  no  constdei^ 
ation,  except  for  political  services  rendered. 
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[2]  As  Chief  Constable,  1  was  ordered  by  Gov.  Scott  to  ajvj 
point  certain  Deputy  Constables  on  my  force  as  Captains  ovcrl 
the  State  Guards  or  militia  stationed  and  under  full  pay  inj 
several  Counties  in  the  State.      Captain  Mann  was  in  charge 
at  Abbeville  and  J.  Ward  Hayward  at  Edgefield.     I  think 
Captain  Jackson  was  in  command  a  portion  of  the  time.     They 
were  all  Northern  men  and  brought  here  by  Gov.  Scott.     I  was 
ordered  to  assist  the  militia  organization  every  way  possible. 
The  object  was  to  have  an  active  and  efficient  corps  of  organ* 
i/ers  in  the  lield.     I  knew  that  the  militia  was  organized  and 
armed  for  political  purposes.      It  was  understood  that  by  arm-, 
in^  the  colored  militia  and  keeping  some  of  the  most  influential] 
officers  under  pay  that  a  full  vote  would  be  brought  out  foi 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democracy  or  many  of  the  weak-kneedj 
Democrats  intimidated.     At  the  time  the  militia  was  organized, 
there  was,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  lawlessness.     The    1 
militia  being  organii^ed  and  armed  caused  an  increase  oi  crlmefl 
and  bloodshed  in  most  of  the  Counties  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  the  number  of  arms  and  amount  of  ammuaitioai 
furnished  them. 

[3]  Yorkville,  S.  C,  June  2$lh,  JS70. 

Captain  John  B.  Hubbard,  Chief  Constable,  Columbia,  S.  C' 

Dear  Captain:     I  am  visiting  some  of    the    [Unionjj 
Leagues  and  intend  to  try  and  get  into  the  convention  and 
elected  to  the  Legislature.     The  Democrats  arc  quiet  now  but 
playing  possum.     Some  of  them  say  they  intend  to  organize  al 
over  the  State  against  Scott's  militia.     I  have  it  from  gooc 
authority  that  the  whites  are  receiving  guns  through  the  met 
chants  and  are  secretly  organizing.     We  can  carry  the  Count 
M  we  get  Constables  enough  by  encouraging  the  militia  am 
frightening  the  poor  white  men.     I  am  going  into  the  campaigr 
for  Scott.     I  hear  Hannibal  WTiite  and  some  of  the  colorct 
men  are  opposed  to  him.     Will  keep  you  posted. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Anderson, 

Deputy  Constable. 


iliK  £lta  Report.  AUbama  testlinotir,  p.  381.    Statement  of  Geaeral. 
M«  8«Dfttor.  E.  W.  Pettu.  tlS711 

The  Bvstem  is  to  make  a  door,  either  by  men,  or  rails,  or  pal- 
ings, through  which  all  the  voters  are  required  to  go.  .  .A 
crowd  stands  usually  at  the  paling  fence,  on  both  sides,  and  the 
TOtcrs,  white  and  black,  have  to  pa&s.  because  generally  there  Is 
but  one  place  of  entrance.  .  .  Any  white  man  is  allowed  to  pass 
tliFOugh  without  question,  whether  he  belongs  to  one  party  or 
the  other.  The  colored  man,  when  he  comes  to  this  point  of 
entrance,  hands  his  vote,  or  it  is  taken,  and  it  is  inspected  by 
another  colored  man  statiwicd  there  for  that  purpose.  He 
inspects  the  vote,  and  the  man  passes  on,  or  he  changes  the 
ddcct.  That  is  the  general  system  of  voting  in  Alabama  .  . 
in  reference  to  the  colored  people.  If  the  negro  has  a  demo- 
cratic ticket,  it  is  objected  to  by  the  man  in  command  of  the 
entrance;  and  sometimes  T  have  seen  controversies  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  never  any  difficulty.  .  .  But  the  vote  is  inspected,  and 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  there  is  always  an  effort  to 
change  it,  if  it  does  not  suit  the  man  in  charge  of  the  gate. 
Sometimes  it  is  changed,  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 


Registration  and  Election  Laws 

Nordhotr,  Codoit  eiatea  <»  tS7S,  pp.  ee,  86.     In  IfOulBlaca  anil  Ala- 

[msi 


N  the  greater  number  of  parishes  the  registration  lists  of  1 874 
•bow  that  the  colored  registered  voters  arc  more  numerous, 
compared  with  the  colored  population,  than  the  white  regis- 
tered, compared  with  the  white  population,  taking  the  census 
of  1870  as  a  basis.  For  Instance,  in  Plaquemines  parish  the 
registry  lists  show  one  white  name  for  every  seven  and  one-fifth 

I  For  ■■eflj'nk  eniplo]r«d  bjr  Um  wbttw  tn  ovctitv^wtog  ReccnMrucUon  »ee  ctupui* 
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of  the  total  white  population;  but  one  black,  name  for  every 
three  and  one-ctghth  of  the  total  colored  population.  But  while 
I  was  in  Plaquemines,  out  of  a  panel  of  4S  names  drawn  for 
jurors,  from  the  registry  lists  of  1874,  only  twelve  could  be 
found.  The  other  thirty-six  were  non-existent  —  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  fraudulently  registered  name«.  In  St.  Charles  the 
whites  registered  arc  one  in  three  and  a  half,  the  blades  one  in 
two  and  a  half  of  the  respective  populations.  In  St.  James,  the 
white  registry  was  one  in  four  and  a  half,  the  blade,  one  in  two 
and  a  half,  of  their  population.  In  St.  Landry,  where  It  was 
pretended  that  there  was  Intimidation,  white  and  black  both 
registered  one  in  four  and  a  half  of  their  population.  In  Car- 
roll,  the  whites  registered  [one  inj  five  and  one-third,  and  the 
blacks  [one  In]  three  and  seven-tenths,  of  their  population. 
In  Tcrrc  Bonne,  the  registered  voters  stood  —  white,  [one  In] 
four  and  seven-eighths;  black,  [one  in]  three  and  two-thirds, 
and  80  on.  In  many  parishes  the  proportions  were  reversed; 
but  in  the  greater  number  the  colored  men  registered  a  larger 
proportion  to  their  population  than  the  whites  to  theirs.  .   . 

The  Alabama  Registration  and  Election  laws,  made  in  1868- 
'69,  and  unchanged  until  last  winter  [1874-5],  formed  one  of 
the  most  perfect  machines  for  political  fraud  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  .  .  A  complete  registration  of  the  State  was  made  in 
i868-'69.  The  lists  then  made  were,  by  law,  then  placed  in 
charge  of  the  probate  judges  In  the  counties,  and  these  were 
obliged  thenceforth  to  place  every  one's  name  In  the  registry 
who  applied  for  the  purpose,  and  took  oath  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  State  and  county,  and  had  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions; and  such  application  might  be  made  at  any  time. 

No  provision  was  made  for  any  revision  of  these  registration 
lists  to  strike  off  the  names  of  the  voters  who  died  or  removed; 
new  names  were  added  from  year  to  year,  or  rather  from  day      , 
to  day,  for  there  was  no  set  time  for  registration;  It  was  possi'  ■ 
ble  even  for  a  man  to  register  under  several  different  names.  " 
Moreover,  lest  any  voter  should  neglect  registration,  it  was 
provided  that  an  inspector  of  election  must  register  him,  if 
required,  on  the  day  of  election;  and  the  names  so  registered 
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were  afterwards  sent  to  the  probate  judge.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  see  that  the  registration  lists  so  prepared,  and  never  revised, 
were  mere  instruments  to  conceal  fraud.  That  is  to  say  they 
would  hiivc  been  the  cloak  for  frauds  at  election  if  they  had 
CTcr  been  used. 

For  fear  that  they  might,  under  some  conceivable  circum- 
stance, be  used  to  detect  fraudulent  voting,  an  smendment  to  the 
Registration  Act,  passed  by  the  Legislature,  March  3,  1870, 
emcn  this  astounding  provision :  "That  it  is  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act  (namely  the  Registration  Act)  that  no 
registration  lists  shall  be  used  by  any  inspector,  or  any  other 
officer  of  election,  on  the  day  of  election  for  the  purposcof  deter- 
mining who  may  or  may  not  vote;  and  any  person  attempting 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  any  other  person  who  may 
desire  to  rote,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  now  provided  for  tn  the 
election  laws." 


I 


Bacon  and  Hams  in  Politics 

(1)  Boute  Report  no.  IGi.  iS  Cong..  2  Sesi..  p.  1C99.  Report  of 
CaDUln  W.  T,  Gentry,  19lh  Infanlrjr.  V.  9.  A.  U)  NordhoEC,  Cotton 
Btatei  In  J>CS.  t-.  8S.  Under  preteoM  of  rellevlnjE  deatltutlon  eausM 
by  Sood*  In  Al4.baiii&  the  ni<!lcal  members  of  CoDgrees  from  that 
^Ate  lecured  an  appropriation  from  ConKreas.  The  appropriation 
n»  made  In  tbe  aprtng.  but  the  bv^on  was  beld  untU  the  fall  electlocB 
Bad  dtstrlbutcd  mBlsIr  In  diBtrlct:^  never  flooded.  The  War  De- 
p«rti&CDt  InrcMlfiucd  and  took  back  much  of  the  bacon.      [1S74] 

(1]  These  reports  are  by  no  means  as  complete  as  they  should 

be,  but  by  reference  to  them  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first 

congrefsional  district,  M.  G.  Candec  Issued  in  Wilcox  and 

Monroe  Counties  24,902  pounds;  G.  V.  Boynton,  in  Dallas 

County,  19,021  pounds.  .  .  In  the  second  congressional  district, 

Holland  Thompson  and  J.  C.  Hendrix  issued  at  Montgomery, 

for  various  localities,  14,151  pounds,  and  forwarded  to  Lowndes 

Cbuoty,  8,183  pounds;  Butler  County,  4.235  pounds;  Dale 

Count)',  2.482  pounds:  Barbour  County,  4,527  pounds;  Bullock 

County,   5,169  pounds;   Pike  County,  2,066  pounds;  Henry 

County,  1,036  pounds.    Of  this,  5,248  pounds  sent  to  Eufaula, 

/or  Barbour  and  Henry  Counties,  and   1,991   pounds  sent  to 
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of  the  total  white  population;  but  one  black  name  for  every 
three  and  one-eighth  of  the  total  colored  population.  But  while 
I  was  in  Plaquemines,  out  of  a  panel  of  48  names  drawn  for 
jurors,  from  the  registry  lists  of  1874,  only  cwclvc  could  be 
found.  The  other  ihirt>'-six  were  non-existent  —  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  fraudulently  registered  names.  In  St.  Charles  the 
whites  registered  are  one  in  three  and  a  half,  the  blacks  one  in 
two  and  a  half  of  the  respective  populations.  In  St.  James,  the 
white  registry  was  one  in  four  and  a  half,  the  black,  one  in  two 
and  a  half,  of  their  population.  In  St.  Landry,  where  it  was 
pretended  that  there  wzs  intimidation,  white  and  black  both 
registered  one  in  four  and  a  half  of  their  population.  In  Car- 
roll, the  whites  registered  [one  in]  five  and  one-third,  and  the 
blacks  [one  in]  three  and  sevcn*tcnths,  of  their  population. 
In  Tcrrc  Bonne,  the  registered  %'oters  stood  —  white,  [one  in] 
four  and  seven-eighths;  black,  [one  in]  three  and  two-thirds, 
and  so  on.  In  many  parishes  the  proportions  were  reversed; 
but  in  the  greater  number  the  colored  men  registered  a  larger 
proportion  to  their  population  than  the  whites  to  theirs.  .   . 

The  Alabama  Registration  and  Election  laws,  made  in  i868- 
'69,  and  unchanged  until  last  winter  [iS74-5],  formed  one  of  , 
the  most  perfect  machines  for  political  fraud  that  I  have  ever  M 
heard  of.  .  ,  A  complete  registration  of  the  State  was  made  in 
i868-'69.  The  lists  then  made  were,  by  law.  then  placed  in 
charge  of  the  probate  judges  in  the  counties,  and  these  were 
obliged  thenceforth  to  place  every  one's  name  in  the  registry 
who  applied  for  the  purpose,  and  took  oath  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  State  and  county,  and  had  the  requisite  qualifies- 
tions;  and  such  application  might  be  made  at  any  time.  ■ 

No  provision  was  made  for  any  revision  of  these  registration 
lists  to  strike  of!  the  names  of  the  voters  who  died  or  removed; 
new  names  were  added  from  year  to  year,  or  rather  from  day 
to  day,  for  there  was  no  set  time  for  registration;  it  was  possi- 
ble even  for  a  man  to  register  under  several  different  names. 
Moreover,  lest  any  voter  should  neglect  registration,  it  was 
provided  that  an  Inspector  of  election  must  register  him,  if 
required,  on  the  day  of  election;  and  the  names  so  registered 
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Pike  County  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  government.  In  the 
third  congressional  district  G.  \V.  Braxall  reports  that  he  trans* 
fcrred  3.000  pounds  to  Clay  Countj',  2.000  pcwinds  to  Ran- 
dolph County,  3,000  pounds  to  Coosa  County,  3,500  pound? 
to  Elmore  County,  and  1,000  pounds  to  G.  P.  Plowman,  by 
order  of  Hon.  Charles  Pelham,  and  issued  7.500  pounds  in 
Talladega  County.  The  receipts,  however,  transmitted  with 
this  report,  only  account  for  6,500  pounds.  .  .  W.  H.  Betts, 
of  this  district,  has  made  no  report;  but  of  the  amount  con- 
signed to  him  by  Governor  Lewis's  agent,  9,792  pounds  at 
Opclika,  and  2,390  pounds  at  Scale  Station,  have  been  reclaimed 
by  the  Government. 

In  the  fourth  congressional  district,  J.  W.  Dercen  reports 
having  issued  8,606  pounds  in  Marengo  County,  and  for- 
warded to  Autauga  Cotinty,  4,915  pounds:  Bibb  Count)-,  1,000 
pounds;  Choctaw  County,  3.568  pounds;  Greene  County, 
6,000  pounds;  Hale  County,  6.500  pounds;  Perr)'  Coun* 
ty,  i.ooo  pounds;  Pickens  County,  4,628  pounds:  Sanford 
County,  4,000  pounds;  Shelby  County,  1,000  pounds;  Sum- 
ter County,  6,000  pounds;  Tuscaloosa  County,  4,91s  pounds.  . 
In  the  fifth  congressional  district,  J.  H.  Austin  reports  having  H 
forwarded  to  Walker  County,  2,178  pounds,  and  having  issued 
the  balance,  29,100  pounds. 

[2]  As  to  the  use  made  of  government  bacon,  Perrin  [deputy 
U.  S.  Marshal]  testified:  "I  issued  the  bacon  for  Monroe 
Count)'.  Previous  to  doing  so,  a  report  was  circulated  among 
the  negroes  that  in  order  for  them  to  obtain  bacon  they  would 
have  to  vote  the  straight  Republican  ticket;  and  if  they  received^ 
bacon,  and  afterwards  refused  or  neglected  to  vote  the  saidfl 
Republican  ticket,  they  would  forfeit  their  rights  in  law.  A» 
1  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  upon  said  ticket.  1  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  correct  this  report.  .  .  It  was  exten- 
sively circulated  through  Monroe,  Conecuh,  Clark,  and  Wilcox 
Counties  that  a  barbecue  would  be  held  at  Monroeville  on 
election  day,  and  that  all  negroes  who  would  attend  and  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  would  receive  bacon  enough  to  last  them 
a  year.    This  induced  many  to  come  from  adjoining  counties 
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to  Monrocvillc  and  vote  on  said  day.  The  barbecue  was  held 
and  largely  attended.  .  .  At  least  Bve  hundred  illegal  votes 
were  cast  there  for  the  Kcpubllcan  ticket." 

Voting  Early  and  Often 

Wallftcv.  Carvet  Boo  RvU  in  Florida,  p.  383*.    Wallace  tMk  pnrt  on 
tb*  Rcpubllcaii  i^d«.  In  tbo  cftiopftlgii  dwnrrlbi^.  [lS7t] 

The  colored  brothers,  now  following  the  instnicrions  given 
them  by  Steams  *  through  Saunders,  began  to  vote  early  and 
often.  From  the  Georgia  line  to  the  Capitol  was  a  distance 
of  iweoEj'-milcs,  with  three  or  four  precincts  between  those 
points.  They  started  early  in  the  morning  and  voted  at  every 
precinct  on  that  line  of  march  to  the  capital,  and  each  time  the 
lunc  man  would  vote  under  an  assumed  name.  It  can  be 
fairly  estimated  that  at  least  five  hundred  votes  were  secured 
in  Leon  county  alone  by  this  method.  How  much  of  this 
rrpcating  was  done  in  other  parts  of  the  State  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  say;  but  this  was  a  general  order  to  be  observed 
diroughout  the  State,  when  it  could  be  done  without  detection. 
The  counties  were  not  then  divided  Into  precincts  as  they  arc 
now.  and  therefore  the  voter  could  cast  his  ballot  anywhere  in 
tile  county.  At  one  of  the  Lake  Jackson  polls,  where  Stearns 
had  worked  up  considerable  influence  through  his  Government 
land  information,  the  handy  Superintendent,  Joseph  Bowes,  had 
aniped  all  night,  carrying  with  him  a  cart-load  of  rifles.  He 
tud  notified  the  colored  pcc^le  to  meet  him  out  there,  which 
»M  done.  He  informed  them  that  Governor  Stearns  had  sent 
tk  rifles  out  there  for  their  protection.  On  the  contrary,  the 
guns  were  carried  out  for  his  protection  in  case  the  whiles 
^uld  detect  him  in  his  contemplated  frauds.  Bowes  had 
prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Tallahassee  Seniititl.  the  official 
orgEn  of  the  Government,  several  hundred  tickets  with  the 
aimcs  of  the  Republican  candidates  printed  In  very  small  t)'pe. 
The  tickets  were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch  wide. 
He  opened  the  polls  on  the  morninj;  of  election,  before  the  hour 
desigaated,  and  before  the  whites  arrived,  and  deposited  in  the 

L   Owrwaor  M.  L.  ftwrni.  onxlldif  lor  r»  ekctiep. 
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box  as  many  of  these  tickets  as  he  desired.  When  the  whites 
arrived  they  felt  conBdenr  that  something  was  wrong,  hut  what 
it  was  they  could  not  exactly  tell,  hut  at  the  close  of  the  poUi, 
when  the  ballot  box  was  opened  the  secret  was  revealed.  Sev- 
eral hundred  of  these  "little  jokers"  bounced  out  and  they  were 
counted  just  as  though  rhey  had  been  honestly  voted.  Tlie 
whites  protested  against  eounting  them,  but  Bowes  and  the 
balance  of  the  board  said  that  they  were  in  the  box  and  must 
be  counted.  A  large  majority  was  by  this  means  sent  in  for 
Stearns,  from  this  poll,  and  Bowes  was  lionized  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  managers  for  this  heroic  act. 

A  '"Little  Joker" 

Hoaat  MiK.  Vw.  no.  3i,  far!  U,  iS  Cong..  2  8ai..  p.  M.  A  "JiUle 
}ok«r~  wu  a  ballot  primed  vltb  small  type  on  (bin  pAper  Ib  order 
tliat  eereral  mlilit  be  folded  witbtn  a  reKoltr  taUot  and  deposltad 
witboac  detKilon.  Tbla  one  ww  uxM  In  the  Florida  ttocttoa  of 
1$76.  Tlic  Kchtme  wu  Uter  us«il  by  tlie  wtilteK  to  OTcrcomo  &«cro 
nwjoritlc*.    The  Uck«t  below  is  tbe  *I»  of  Uie  original.  [187SJ 

PtMtdmiial  F.)(cMr». 
— Kr»iJeiick  C.  Hum- 
ph r  I  •  ■,  ChmrjH  H. 
Paiitc*,  Wlllram  H. 
Hotdao.  TbotamM  W. 
Lonc- 

F*r  OoifOf  not.— 
BUrcvllua  L.  Sicmiu. 

VOT  LIsvlanBiit- 
Oorarnor . — DkHd 
Momlttttatity. 

ForCoarTBB*.  tint 
DMrlFf.  — Wllttani  J. 
Pnritiaa 

For  ib«  Aiaanblv, 
l.«on  Connly.  ~-  Wfl. 
lliini  F,  T  h  o  m  emo  n* 

Wflium  K.  herd,  Sd- 
ninnd  C.  WMk*.  Dei»- 
ud  Qasrlornufi. 


The  Ghost  of  the  Confederacy 

Boiia«  Report  no.  2£i.  ^3  Cong.,  t  Beat.,  p.  ISl.  StAlvmeat  ot  « 
white  Democrat,  la  Alabama.  Tb«  tear  «f  D^vts  was  ttatu  kept  up 
aa  loss  as  t)«  lired.  I1ST4] 

A  FEW  days  after  the  election  [1874],  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pelham, 

M.  C,  who  was  here  at  the  election,  passed  up  through  my 

neighborhood.     The  negroes  knew  him;  I  didn't.     He  had 

canvassed  the  district  with  the  candidate  here.      I  had  a  couple 

of  negroes  with  me  on  the  side  of  the  road  cutting  a  tree  when 
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Mr.  Pelbira  passed.  .  .  They  asked  him  how  the  election  had 
gttc,  because  they  would  not  believe  what  I  had  told  them. 
He  told  them,  and  said,  "Jcfll.  Davis  will  be  in  MontRomery  on 
■  ccniin  day,"  naming  a  certain  Monday,  and  "that  he  was 
going  to  organiitc  the  Confederate  Congress.'*  That  scared 
tlkm desperately;  and  one  of  them  said  the  white  people  would 
(MX  allow  him  to  hunt  on  their  land.  They  thought  that  was 
U  infringement,  and  appealed  to  Mr.  Pclham.  He  said: 
"Yes:  and  that  will  always  be  the  case  if  you  allow  the  demo- 
trtrs  to  get  ahead  of  you  about  carrying  offices." 

Why  Adam  Kirk  was  a  Democrat 

ffmtw*  Rtyorl  no,  K£,  .ff  Conu.,  S  Scm.,  p.  106.      Slatrmcat  o(  ao 
iltolMfiMi  nc«rO-  [1 S74  ) 

A  WHITE  man  raised  me.  I  was  raised  in  the  house  of  old 
man  Billy  Kirk.  He  raised  me  »s  a  body  servant.  The  class 
that  he  belongs  to  seems  nearer  to  me  than  the  northern  white 
man,  and  actually,  since  the  war,  ever>'thing  I  have  got  is  by 
their  aid  and  their  assistance.  They  have  helped  me  raise  up 
my  family  and  have  stood  by  me,  and  whenever  I  want  a  doctor, 
no  matter  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  he  is  called  in  whether 
I  have  got  a  cent  or  not.  And  when  I  want  any  assistance  I 
can  get  it  from  them.  I  think  they  have  got  better  principles 
id  better  character  than  the  republicans. 

Fear  of  Spells  and  Charms 

Ffnatf   Iteporl  no.  .'.JT.  j(  Cvng^   I   B^sm..  p.   1062.      SUteisnnt   of 
Reuben  Davis  ot  Mlmafnalppl,  former  meinbcr  ot  CoDgrcMi.        (IS7G] 

TllEV  have  intimidated  them  by  telling  them  if  they  should 

date  to  vote  with  the  white  people,  democrats,  that  the  colored 

pcoj  le  would  —  as  they  always  believed  in  what  they  called 

"spells"*  or  "charms'*  —  that  they  would  fill  them  with  lizards 

and  scorpions  and  snakes,  and  bring  diseases  upon  rhem,  so  that 

ihey  would  die:  that  they  would  be  overthrown  in  their  social 

relations;  that  if  they  got  sick  they  would  not  visit  them :  if  they 

died  they  would  not  accompany  their  remains  to  the  grave. 

Veiy  large  numbers  of  colored  people  have  told  me  often  that 


tfaey  have  desired  to  vote  with  the  trhlte  people,  but  said  they 
were  afratd  to  do  it:  afraid  of  their  own  people,  and  afraid  they 
would  be  murdered:  they  would  have  these  spells  put  upon 
tban«  and  they  would  be  excluded  from  all  social  intercourse, 
nd  that  they  could  have  no  intercourse  with  the  white  people, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  system  of  ostracism  they  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  encounter  or  endure. 

Negro  Democrats  in  South  Carolina 

Rtmcte  after-.  Doc  mo.  tS.  it  Ctmg..  X  S«M,  pp.  Mt.  &»7.  »5»,  ««. 
fiimtemenis  mid*  br  sesro  I>emocraU.  NumtMra  of  oeeroM  Toud 
for  tumpcon  In  1ST6.  [1876] 

[i]  There  was  a  woman  down  there,  and  she  run  up  to  the 

colored  men  [Democrats]  that  had  red  shirts  on,  and  there  was 

a  colored  mm  who  had  been  living  in  tsam  Mitchell's  house, 

and  tbrec  colored  women  tore  his  shirt  off  from  him.  .   .  They 

just  knocked  bim  from  one  side  to  the  other;  and  Ralph  Nowetl, 

be  came  up  at  the  time  and  said,  "See  here,  what  arc  you  doing 

with  this  man?"     And  they  said,  "He  is  a  Hampton  man,  and 

he  has  got  on  a  red  shirt."     Ralph  said,  "Sec  here.  Its  no 

dificrcnce  what  he  has  on,  you  can't  interfere  with  him;"  .   . 

be  picked  up  his  hat  and  put  it  on  and  went  off  without  his 

shirt.     Tbcy  tore  every  rag  ofl  from  him,  and  the  red  shirt 

too.  .  . 

[3]  They  said  .  .  the  Yankees  are  coming  up  here,  and  all 
you  that  voted  the  democratic  ticket  you  will  be  shot  down  by 
the  time  you  do  it:  and  a  good  while  after  I  voted,  sure  enough 
there  was  a  parcel  of  Yankees  come  down  there,  and  I  thought 
they  had  come  down  there  to  shoot  mc  sure  enough,  and  I 
didn't  know  any  better  till  I  saw  them  coming  up  in  the  wagon, 
and  Anderson  and  myself  was  going  into  the  swamp. 

[3]  Then  I  were  disbanded  from  church,  for  they  said  they 
wanted  no  democrat  to  c«nc  into  church  .  .  and  my  wife  were 
treated  the  same.  .  .  They  slipped  away  from  their  wives  and 
others,  and  numbers  of  them  on  account  of  their  wives,  that 
would  have  voted  the  democratic  tickets,  that  were  'bukcd  so 
by  their  wi\-es  and  other  women  that  they  were  feared  to  vote, 
and  up  to  this  very  day  there's  one  colored  man  that  his  wife 
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has  left  him,  and  has  not  had  anything  to  do  with  him  in  two 
monthfr.  Some  came  to  me  on  the  day  of  election  and  got  tick> 
cts  and  slipped  in  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  that  I  had 
DO  more  idea  that  they  were  going  to  vote  the  democratic 
tkkct  than  that  I  am  sleeping  now. 

[4]  Good  gracious  alive,  if  abusing  would  kill  me  1  would 
have  been  dead  long  ago.  But  I  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  it  at 
all.  Me  and  my  daughter  and  another  girl  that  was  staying 
with  me,  they  wanted  to  go  to  a  party,  and  I  says,  "I  don't  want 
to  go."  And  she  said,  "Let's  go;"  and  I  said.  "Let's  not  go 
for  they  will  get  into  a  row  and  abuse  me."  And  she  said,  "I 
reckon  not,"  and  so  prevailed  upon  mc  to  go;  and  when  I  went, 
dbe  first  man  I  approached,  he  says,  "You  God  damned  dem- 
ocrat, I  have  a  good  mind  to  just  pull  my  pistol  out  and  shoot 
yoo."  .  .  I  wanted  to  he  peaceable.  There  was  one  man,  he 
says  CO  me,  "You  damned  democrat  nigger,  you  can't  come  in 
my  house  for  nothing.  If  you  do  I  will  kick  you  out."  I 
nys,  "From  all  accounts  I  don't  spcct  you  will  hat*e  any  bouse 
vcr>'  long,  because  I  know  you  haven't  paid  for  no  house,  and 
when  your  year  U  up,  if  you  don't  do  right  you  will  have  to 
Icare."  Says  1,  "I  am  twenty-one,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  anyhow:  and  I  think  that  I  feel  it  my  dut)''  to 
do  so:  and  if  I  can't  support  my  family  the  way  I  am  going  on, 
I  want  a  change  in  the  government.  I  never  have  got  no  good 
oat  of  the  republican  party.  I  never  have  got  ten  cents  out  of 
rfie  party." 

Political  Intimidation 

Hordboff.  C0Htm  Statea  in  ims.  pp.  II.  2S,  89,  B3.  [1875] 

As  to  "intimidation,"  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  this 
radusively  a  Democratic  proceeding  in  the  South.  It  has  been 
practiced  in  the  last  three  years  [1872-1875]  quite  as  much,  and 
even  more  rigorously,  by  the  Republicans.  The  Federal  United 
States  marshal  in  Louisiana  has  used  cavalry  to  intimidate 
Democrats.  Similarly,  Federal  officers  confess  they  did  in 
Alabama  and  elsewhere.  The  negroes  arc  the  most  savage 
intimidators  of  all.     In  many  localities  which  I  have  visited,  it 


was  as  much  as  a  negro's  life  was  worth  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket;  and  even  to  refuse  to  obey  the  caucus  of  his  party  caused 
him  to  be  denounced  as  a  "Bolter,"  and  to  be  forsaken  by  his 
friends,  and  even  by  his  wife  or  sweetheart.  That  there  has 
also  been  Democratic  intimidation  is  undeniable ;  but  it  docs  not 
belong  to  the  Southern  Rcpul^Ucans  to  complain  of  it.  In  North 
Carolina,  a  leading  and  intelligent  negro  told  me  that  he  and 
others  of  his  race  were  opposed  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  let  their  opposition  be  known,  because,  as 
he  said,  they  would  at  once  have  been  denounced  among  their 
people,  and  would  have  lost  nil  influence  with  them.  In  Wil- 
mington, a  young  negro  lawyer  was  mobbed  by  his  people,  be^ 
cause  he  ventured  to  oppose  corrupt  candidates  fur  office.  This 
was  told  me  by  a  colored  man.  .   . 

In  their  political  relations  amonR  each  other,  they  are  as  intol- 
erant and  unscrupulous  as  ignorant  men  suddenly  possessed  of 
political  rights  are  sure  to  be.  The  caucus  rules  with  a  singular 
tyranny  among  them.  I'hc  slightest  assertion  of  political  inde- 
pendence is  resented.  The  restive  negro's  name  is  sent  out 
through  the  country  or  district,  with  "Bolter"  affixed  to  it;  and 
this  fixes  upon  him  the  stigma  of  treason.  The  church,  his 
friends,  the  young  women,  if  he  is  unmarried,  all  avoid  him; 
and  he  is  effectually  under  a  ban  of  ex-communication.  .  . 

Nor  did  the  candidates  confine  themselves  to  verbal  intimida- 
tion.  One  circulated  an  "order"  to  the  colored  people  to  vote 
for  him,  signed,  "U.  S.  Grant,  President."  .Another,  J.  S. 
Diggs,  now  and  at  that  time  county  solicitor,  [Dallas  County, 
AJabamaj,  and  in  May  arrested  under  criminal  indictment  by 
the  grand  jury  for  embezzlement  and  bribery,  circulated 
through  the  countj'  a  printed  warning  against  his  opponent: 


REPUBLICANS,  BEWARE  I 
Any  one  found  with  tickets  with  the 

Bolter  Silby's  Name 
on  it  will  be  prosecuted  and  sent  to  the 
peni  ten  liar)'. 
J.  S.  Diggs,  Solicitor,  Dallas  County. 
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Why  the  Whigs  Became  Democrats 

K*  Kl*x  S*port.  Cftorgiii  tuIliDonr,  ^p.  760-T79.  9Utein«nt  of  B«d> 
Mnla  H.  Mtll.  later  Mitator  from  GeorgU.  So  much  did  the  Old 
Wbts»  dlalilM  tl)«  Democrats  that  iba  wbit«  party  wa«  durlas 
lUoooHmaloii  called  tb»  Conwrvrntlvc  p&rtr>  ml  Democnitlc.  Not 
KBtll  19H  WM»  Uie  term  "Oonserratlve"  dropped  as  a  part  of  ttte 
»«BW  or  til*  wh)t«  p«rtF  !□  Alubama.  [  IS71 1 

Tut  very  best  class  of  people,  especially  the  old  whigs  and  the 
Union  men  .  .  objected  to  the  rcconstrtiction  measures  of  Con- 
gress, because  of  the  fact  that  these  measures  disfranchised  in- 

[^discriminatcly  our  white  people,  and  enfranchised  their  staves, 
)d  thereby  compelled  the  former  intelligent  master  of  the 
flavcs,  to  submit  to  a  government  to  be  formed  of  a  constituency 
iposed  of  their  slaves  and  such  persons  as  chose  to  act  with 

""them.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sense  of  self-respect,  not  any  desire 
to  injure  the  negro  or  to  resist  the  government,  and  not  any 
desire  even  to  not  submit  to  reconstruction,  but  it  was  a  sense 
of  self-respect  and  of  honor  that  prevented  them  from  accept- 

i;ing  the  reconstniction  measures.  .  .  As  the  result  of  that  fcel- 
ig,  of  that  sense  of  self-respect,  many  of  the  old  whigs  and 
"Union"  democrats  were  driven  where  they  did  not  want  to  go, 
into  temporar>'  affiliation  with  the  democratic  party.  .   . 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  after  die  war  ended,  we,  the  old 
whigs  and  the  Union  men,  expected  to  take  control  of  affairs 
down  here ;  that  was  our  expectation,  and  I  thtnk  we  would  have 

Ldonc  it  if  you  had  allowed  us  to  do  so.  I  will  tell  you  candidly 
that  I  think  very  likely  if  the  republican  party  had  been  .  . 
magnanimous  to  the  old  whigs  after  the  war,  in  extending  us 
privileges,  .  .  it  might  have  built  up  a  republican  party  in  the 
South,  and  given  us  the  control  of  this  country.    Then  you 

Lvould  have  forced  upon  our  people  the  conviction  that  the 

'  democracy  was  responsible  for  the  war,  for  all  its  consequences, 
and  for  all  the  losses  that  followed;  but.  by  pursuing  a  dldercnt 
policy,  you  convinced  our  people  that  the  most  horrid  accounts 
given  by  the  secession  dcmocr.it3  of  the  purposes  of  the  northern 
people  were  true.  The  old  whigs  and  Union  men  before  the 
vir  utterly  scouted  the  Idea  that  there  was  any  desire  on  the 
ptrt  of  the  northern  pe(^le  to  oppress  tjs.  .   . 


I  have  done  more  writing  since  the  war  upon  that  subject 
than  anybody  else,  and  my  writings  are  full  of  that.  .  .  I 
chink.,  my  opinions  were  responded  to  unanimously  by  the 
whigs;  e\'cry  old  whig  paper  in  the  State,  and  every  old  Umoa 
democratic  paper  in  the  State,  was  in  accord  with  those  scnti* 
mcnts  uttered  by  rne  until,  1  will  say,  twelve  months  ago 
[1870].  .  . 

I  advised  [1866]  our  people  to  go  into  a  new  party  arrange- 
ment if  possible.  I  used  this  expression:  .  .  We  will  not  go 
to  the  democracy,  because  if  secession  was  wrong  the  demo- 
cratic party  instigated  it;  and  if  secession  was  right,  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North  joined  in  the  war  to  put  it  down. 
In  no  event,  therefore,  should  wc  of  the  South  trust  the  derao- 
cnuic  party.  .  . 

We  old  whigs  said.  Well,  you  see  all  the  evils  of  secession 
that  wc  prophesied  have  become  true;  now  wc  suppose  the  peo* 
pic  will  believe  us.  and  not  believe  the  old  secession  democrats, 
who  wanted  to  drink  all  the  blood  that  would  be  shed  by  the 
war;  we  suppose  now  that  the  old  whig  pirty  will  arise  from 
its  ashes  in  some  form,  at  least  what  we  call  the  antinlenio- 
cratic  element.  .  . 

But  .  .  Congress  came  in,  lumped  the  old  Union  democrats 
and  whigs  together  with  the  secessionists,  and  said  chat  they 
would  punish  us  all  alike;  would  put  us  all  alike  under  the 
negro.  That  naturally  created  a  sympathy  between  us  and  the 
secession  democrats.  Congress  by  that  act  prevented  us  from 
saying  to  the  secession  democrats  that  all  they  had  said  was 
untrue;  that  the  northern  people  had  no  desire  to  oppress  them, 
because  the  acts  of  Congress  proved  that  they  were  right.  I 
wish  to  state  once  more,  as  an  evidence  that  the  old  Union 
democrats  and  the  whigs  might  have  come  to  the  surface  and 
controlled  this  countr)-,  wc  elected  an  old  Union  whig  as  the 
first  governor  in  1865,  whom  the  democrats  had  repeatedly 
rejected  before  the  war,  whom  we  never  could  elect  before  the 
war. 
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President  Grant  and  Mississippi  Politics 

Annmai  CyfU>t>eata,  iSfHt,  jt.  1ST.  Itnint  Louis  Dent,  Oranta  farotber- 
InUw,  wiu  tbtt  cftDdldat*  for  govornor  namlnatoil  bv  the  ri<roriu 
clemcDt  of  the  R«[vnbtlcnn  party  In  MUalsfllppl.  Tbe  flraC  letter  im 
from  Gruit  to  Drot  and  tli«  Bccond  ti  Ocnl's  reply.  lliW] 

Long  Branch,  /tugusi  i,  1869. 
[  1 1  Dear  Judge  :  I  am  $0  thoroughly  satisfied,  In  my  own 
mind,  that  the  success  of  the  go-catled  Coiiscn'ativc  Republican 
party  of  Mississippi  would  result  in  the  defent  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  country,  that 
1  have  tlctermincd  to  say  so  to  you.  .  .  I  know  or  believe  that 
your  intentions  are  good  in  accepting  the  nomination  from  the 
Conservative  party.  I  would  regret  to  see  you  run  for  an 
office  and  be  defeated  by  my  act;  but,  as  matters  now  look, 
I  must  throw  the  weight  of  my  InBuence  in  favor  of  the  party 
[Radical]  opposed  to  you.  .    . 

[a]  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  people,  having  the 
free  choice  of  their  representatives,  would  elect  for  their  rulers 
a  class  of  politicians  whose  aggressive  and  hostile  conduct 
hitherto  has  rendered  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  and  disagree- 
able? This  is  the  charge  made  by  the  people  of  Missis* 
sippi  against  the  radicals.   .  . 

This  charge  is  not  made  because  they  fought  against  the 
South  and  secession,  for  many  of  that  class  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  South.  It  is  not  made  becnuse  they  are  of  Northern 
birth  and  education,  for  many  men  of  Northern  birth  and  cdu- 
cation  and  of  the  Northern  army  arc  with  us  in  antagonism 
to  this  obnoxious  party.  It  is  not  because  they  arc  Rcpubli- 
CSB*i  for  their  antagonists  were  among  the  lirst  in  the  South 
to  organise  on  the  Republican  platform  and  to  advocate  the 
civil  ind  political  equality  of  all  men,  were  sent  as  delegates 
to  Chicago,  and  for  their  consistency  and  constancy  were  re- 
warded by  you  with  offices  of  truth  and  honor. 
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But  this  charge  is  made  .  .  because  the  proscriptive  ante- 
cedents and  aggressive  policy  of  these  politicians  toward  the 
people  of  Mississippi  have  made  them  the  objects  of  peculiar 
abhorrence.  That  policy  consists  not  only  in  the  continual  ad- 
vocacy of  proscription,  but  .  .  such  revolutionary  doctrines  as 
ncitc  and*  direct  against  the  white  men  of  the  South,  and  their 
families  a  most  dangerous  animosity  .  .  which,  with  continua- 
tion of  the  same  fuel,  would  inevitably  lead  to  »  black  man's 
party  and  a  war  of  races. 

Neither  are  such  doctrines  preached  with  an  honest  destre 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  freedmen,  or  promote  the  ends 
of  peace,  or  streni;then  the  Republican  party  in  the  South,  but 
solely  to  alienate  from  the  planter  the  time-honored  confidence 
and  affection  of  this  race,  in  order  that  the  new  political  clement 
under  the  banner  of  Kepublicanism,  might  be  entirety  controlled  M 
and  subordinated  to  their  own  purposes  of  power  and  aggran- 
dizement; and  to  this  class  of  men,  whom  you  foiled  in  their 
.ittempt  to  force  upon  the  people  of  Mississippi  the  odious  con- 
stitution rejected  at  the  ballot-box,  you  now  give  the  hand  of  M 
fellowship  and  support,  and  spurn  from  you  that  other  class 
who,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Republican  party,  in  good 
faith)  came  en  masse  in  Virginia  and  Tcrmcssce,  as  they  will 
come  in  Mississippi  and  Texas,  to  stand  upon  its  platform,  and 
a<lvf>cate  its  principles. 

Division  among  the  Arkansas  Republicans 

Annual  Cyclopedia,  nm.  p.  30.    A  protest  Bigaed  by  elsbteen  mem- 
bera  of  tM  Arkoiuas  [eglsiuure.  [IS69] 

Whereas,  In  the  bad  management  of  our  State  government 
under  the  unwise  administration  of  Governor  Powell  Clayton, 
and  in  the  rash,  reckless,  and  improvident  legislation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  and  his 
partisans,  the  Republican  party  of  Arkansas  has  received 
wounds,  frt«n  the  efiects  of  which  the  most  energetic  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  its  true  friends  and  defenders  can  alone  rescue 
it,  and  save  it  from  threatened  defeat  and  overthrow:  there* 
fore,  .  . 
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We  d«m  it  proper  to  enumerate  the  following  among  the 
more  prominent  causes  of  complaint. 

1.  llie  criminal  abuse  of  power  and  dereliction  of  duc>'  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia 
forces  of  the  State,  under  the  late  reign  of  martial  law,  whereby 
that  which  was  intended  by  its  friends  and  advisers  aa  a  wise 
and  wholesome  measure  of  safety  to  the  government  and  safety 
to  the  private  citizens,  has  been  turned  into  a  means  of  wrong, 
crime,  and  oppression. 

2.  The  criminal  and  corrupt  mismanagement  of  our  great 
and  important  railroad  interests,  whereby  a  large  portion  of 
the  State  has  been  entirely  ignored  and  overlooked  in  the 
di^ensation  of  "state  aid,"  and  nearly  all  of  the  leading  author- 
ized routes  of  the  State  been  seized  upon  by  an  organized 
"ring"  of  penniless  adventurers  ,  .  who,  in  connection  with 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  under  the  control  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  have  been  made  the  recipients  and  beneficiaries 
of  all  the  benefits  of  the  "loan  bill,"  by  which  some  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  awarded. 

3.  The  improvident,  not  to  say  corrupt,  management  of  the 
funding  bill,  by  which  a  debt  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  .  . 
which  the  State  neither  legally  nor  morally  owes,  has  been 
assumed  and  funded  without  the  authority  or  consent  of  the 
people,  and  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

4.  The  general  spirit  of  reckless  expenditure,  extravagant 
appropriation,  which  has  characterized  the  administration  of 
the  government  in  all  its  departments,  whereby  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  State  government,  which  the  representatives 
of  the  party  promised  the  people,  in  their  speeches  and  through 
chdr  press  during  the  late  presidential  canvass,  shall  not  exceed 

or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  have  run  up  to  the 
ous  and  almost  incredible  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half 
ars  per  annum. 
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Reform  Republicans  in  Arkansas 

JliMMl  Cvclopedia.  iffTi.  p.  111.  In  each  Southern  sUte.  between 
1MB  ABd  lilt,  the  refonn  elemeot  In  the  nullca]  party  gradiullr 
separKted  rrom  IL  (1ST2] 

And  whereas.  A  large  number  of  persons  were  indicted  in  the 
Federal  courts  in  this  State  for  a  most  flagrant  violation  of 
the  election  bws,  and  President  Grant,  upon  the  application, 
and  in  the  interest  of  such  indicted  criminals  and  their  acccs* 
sorics,  suspended  honest  and  efficient  officers,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  would  rigorously  enforce  the  law,  and  al- 
lowed and  permitted  such  indicted  criminals  to  designate  and 
name  the  marshal  to  select  the  jury  by  which  they  were  to  be 
tried,  and  the  attorney  to  prosecute  them  for  such  offences, 
whereby  the  criminals  were  turned  loose  without  punishment, 
and  the  law  trampled  under  foot,  and  fraud  and  crime  encour- 
aged, and  has  seen  lit  to  take  sides  with  and  support  the  cor- 
rupt State-house  ring  in  their  iniquities  against  the  people: 
and  whereas,  \t  is  now  evident  that  President  Grant  will  receive 
the  nomination  for  President  by  the  convention  of  office-holders 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  emphatically  condemn  the  course  of  the 
President,  in  his  intermeddling  with  Arkansas  affairs,  in  the 
interest  of  crime  and  disorder,  and  decline  to  send  delegates  to 
the  Philadelphia  Convention.  .  . 

Resolved,  That  we  most  cordially  endorse  the  nomination 
of  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  and  the  platform 
upon  which  they  stand,  .  .  therefore,  to  the  end  that  a  free 
people  may  be  disenthralled  from  the  unjust  and  unlawful  bur^ 
dens  and  calamities  which  arc  imposed  upon  chcm,  we  cor- 
dially invite  all  the  friends  of  free  government,  law.  order, 
and  juMicc,  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  fearful  but  detcrminedl 
conflict  which  a  wronged  and  a  robbed  people  are  waging 
against  corrupt  and  despotic  rulers,  under  Greeley's  rallying 
cry  of  "honest  men  for  office,  and  thieves  to  the  rear." 
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Anything  to  Defeat  Grant 


AmmMll  Cyclopedia,  ISTi.  p.  546. 
MTVS  tires. 


Kofiolutlons  of  tli9  MIxKlMlppI  Cod- 
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Resolved,  That,  to  defeat  the  Administration  of  President 
Grant,  and  restore  the  Government  to  the  path  of  freedom, 
peace,  honesty,  and  economy,  we  arc  prepared  to  lay  down  all 
prejudices  upon  the  altar  of  our  common  country;  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  promptings  of  duty  and  patriotism,  to  clasp 
hands  with  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  North 
.  .  and  help  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  Horace 
Greeley  and  B.  Gratz  Brown. 

Resolved,  That  our  policy  should  aim  at  local  self-govcrn< 

ment  and  not  at  centralization:  that  the  civil  authority  should 

be  supreme  over  the  military;  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

^should  be  zealously  upheld  as  the  safeguard  of  personal  frcc- 

jom;  that  the  individual  citizen  should  enjoy  the  largest  liberty 

isistent  with  public  order,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  Federal 
supcr^-ision  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  several  States  and 
municipalities,  but  that  each  shall  be  left  free  to  enforce  the 
rights  and  promote  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants  by  such 
means  as  the  judgment  of  its  people  shall  prescribe. 

Hrsohcd.  That  it  is  our  solemn  conviction  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  Administration  of  President  Grant  is  the  one 
vital  necessity  of  the  hour. 


Liberal  Republican  DeniHnds 

KoPb«T«on.  Oaniit/ook,  JifJi,  pp.  301.  209.    ExlrkCIs  from  tlie  ClDctn- 
tuU  t^ltOTtn.  \\$n] 

3.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  absolute  removal  of  all 
disabilities  imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  which  was 
finally  subdued  seven  years  ago,  bclic\'ing  that  universal  amnesty 
will  result  in  complete  pacification  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
4.  Local  self-government,  with  impartial  suffrage,  will 
^srd  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  more  securely  than  any  cen- 
tralized power.  The  public  welfare  requires  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  over  the  milifar>'  authoritj-,  and  the  freedom  of  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus.     We  demand  for 
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the  individual  the  lai^est  liberty  cofutstent  with  public  order, 
for  the  State  self-government,  and  for  the  nation  a  return  to 
the  methods  of  peace  and  the  constitutional  limiutioni  of  povcr. 


Republican  Platform.  1872 

UcPheraoD.  UtmShwk.  11172.   p.   SiM.     Bitrscts   raUUn«   to   Recos- 
■IrucUoB.  I1ST21 

2.  The  recent  amendments  of  the  national  Constitution  should 
be  cordially  sustained  because  they  are  right,  not  merely  tol- 
erated because  they  are  law,  and  should  be  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  their  spirit  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  enforcement 
of  which  can  safely  be  intrusted  only  to  the  party  that  secured 
those  amendments. 

3.  Complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  civil,  political,  and  public  rights  should  be  established 
and  effectually  maintained  throughout  the  Union  by  efficient 
and  appropriate  State  and  Federal  Legislation.  Neither  the 
law  nor  its  administration  should  admit  any  discrimination  in 
respect  of  citizens  by  reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  .  . 

12.  We  hold  that  Congress  and  the  President  have  only 
fulfilled  an  imperative  duty  in  their  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  violent  and  treasonable  organizations  in  certain  lately 
rebellious  regions,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot  box; 
and  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 


Politics  in  Alabama,  1874 

Annual  Cvcloptitia,  ISli,  p.  IS.     Conservative  plattorm.  The  Sooth- 
em  Oonserratlre  plattonns  were  remBrka.bIr  allfce  In  1S7I.     I1ST4] 

3.  That  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Federal  Senate,  and  now  pending  in  the  Mouse,  is  a  flagrant 
and  dangerous  invasion  of  the  ancient  and  conservative  princi- 
ples of  personal  libcrt)'  and  free  government,  and  is  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  presents  an  issue 
of  vital  moment  to  the  American  people,  and  calls  upon  them 
to  decide  at  the  ballot-box  whether  they  will  or  will  not  be 
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coerced  to  absolute,  social  as  well  as  poHcical,  equality  of  the 
negro  race  with  themselves.  We  view  with  abhorrence  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take  con- 
trol of  schools,  colleges,  hotels,  railroads,  steam-boats,  thca- 
tres,  and  graveyards,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  negro 
cqualit)',  and  enforcing  it  under  numerous  penalties  of  fines, 
damages,  and  imprisonment. 

4.  Civil  remedies  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights  arc 
adequately  provided  by  the  common  law  to  all  races  of  men  in 
this  State,  and  added  to  these  are  social  remedies  for  social 
wrongs,  which  every  race  and  class  of  men  arc  perfectly  left 
free  by  the  laws  to  adopt  for  themselves;  so  that  the  negro 
race  has  the  same  means  of  protecting  itself  against  the  inva- 
sion of  Its  civil  rights  under  the  law,  and  against  intrusion 
upon  its  so-called  rights  and  privileges  by  the  white  race,  that 
we  have  to  preserve  and  protect  ourselves  and  families  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  negro  race.  Under  these  laws,  the  race 
to  which  in  the  providence  of  God  we  belong  has  achieved  an 
eminence  among  the  people  of  the  world,  which  is  our  proud 
inheritance,  and  has  become  to  us  a  trust  we  cannot  resign  with- 
out  dishonor.  We  therefore  denounce  as  a  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and  as  dishonoring  to  the 
genius  of  our  race,  all  legislative  enactments  which  attempt 
to  convert  into  crimes  the  rules  and  maxims  of  our  social  inter- 
course, to  which  we  arc  indebted  for  the  excellence  and  glory 
0/  our  civilization,  or  to  punish  with  degrading  penalties  our 
refusal  to  admit  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  race  to  equal 
participation  with  our  families  in  our  social  institutions. 

Democratic  Views  on  the  Southern  Question,  1876 

UcPb«r9on.  UOfta^ook.  tfns.  pp.  115.  218.      ExtrwU  from  (1)  Nft- 
UoomI  DemocnUc  plKUorm.  and  (2)  Tllden's  letter  of  acoeptaoce. 

[ISTB] 

fl]  Rf.poRM  is  necessary  to  rebuild  and  establish  in  the 
btflitt  of  the  whole  people,  the  Union,  eleven  years  ago  hap- 
pily rescued  from  the  danger  of  a  secession  of  States:  but  now 
to  be  saved  from  a  corrupt  centralism  which,  after  inflicting 
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mpoa  ten  Stttts  the  npaatf  of  cupc<4ng  Tyniinics,  his  boney- 
conbcd  the  oCca  of  Ac  Fcdcnl  GovcrnmCTU  Itself  with  inca* 
p*drf,  vane,  sad  Stwad;  mlipcttd  States  and  municipalities 
wick  Ac  coMCagion  of  nwide^  aad  lodccd  fast  the  protperity 
of  iodostnoiB  peo{^  tn  tiie  p«ralfsis  of  "hard  times." 

[s]  An  accewary  csok  mhiftring  the  distress  in  business 
if  to  be  foBod  in  the  wfwtaimic  and  tnsuppomble  misgovern- 
mem  impoaed  opoa  Ae  Stata  of  the  South.  Besides  the  ordi- 
unr  etcca  of  jgworant  lod  dMionctt  administration,  it  has 
JnBtord  opoB  cfaan  awoaoiB  ibbcs  oi  fraudulent  bonds,  the 
aoBtjr  avaSa  of  wlucfa  were  wasted  or  stolen,  and  the  cxisi- 
eoce  of  wUdi  ts  a  piAGc  (SscreiEt,  tending  to  bankruptcy  or 
repudiatioa.  Taxes,  generally  oppressive,  in  some  instances 
4ure  coofiscated  the  entire  incoone  of  property  and  totally 
desiroyed  its  marictaUe  value.  It  is  impossible  that  these 
crib  dkoold  not  re-act  opoa  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 
The  nohlcr  roodt-es  of  humanity  concur  with  the  material  inter- 
ests of  all  in  requiring  that  n'cry  obstacle  be  rcmorcd,  to  a 
complete  and  dursble  reconciliation  between  kindred  popula* 
tions  once  unnaturally  estranged,  on  the  basts  recognized  by 
the  St.  Louts  platform,  of  the  "Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  amendments  ani\*er5allT  accepted  as  a  final  set- 
ckmeni  of  controversies  which  engendered  civil  war." 


The  Republican  Standpoint  in  187A 

MePberaoB.  BtnMvok.  ISSt.  p.  X19.        Bxtract     fram  Republican 
»lat<«nB.  [1876] 

The  permanent  pacification  of  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union  and  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the 
free  cnja>*ment  of  all  their  rights,  is  a  dut>-  to  which  the  Re- 
publican party  stands  sacredly  pledged.  The  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enforcement  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
recent  constitutional  amendmenu,  is  vested  by  those  amend- 
ments in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  we  declare  it 
to  be  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  Government  to  put  into  immediate  and 
vigorous  exercise  all  their  constitutional  powers  for  removing 
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iny  just  causes  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  any  class,  and 
for  securing  to  every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and 
aict  equality  in  the  exercise  of  all  civil,  political  and  public 
rights.  To  this  end  we  imperatively  demand  a  Congress  and 
I  Chief  Executive  whose  courage  and  fidelity  to  these  duties 
ihall  not  falter  until  these  results  are  placed  beyond  dispute 
ind  recall. 


6.     FEDERAL  CONTROL  IN  STATE  AFFAIRS 


First  Enforcement  Act 

Acta  amd  Ketotiliotu.  it  Cong..  S  8c*$^  p.  H.  (3fcr  SI,  18701 

Be  it  enacted  .  .  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  or  shall  be  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  any  election 
by  the  people  in  any  State,  Territory,  district,  county,  city, 
parish,  township,  school  district,  municipality,  or  other  terri- 
torial sub-division,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  at  all 
such  elections  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude;  any  constitution,  law,  custom,  usage,  or 
regulation  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or  by  or  under  its  author- 
ity, to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  1.  .  .  If  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  Territory,  any 
act  is  or  shall  be  required  to  be  done  as  a  prerequisite  or  quali- 
fication for  voting,  and  by  such  constitution  or  laws  persons  or 
officers  are  or  shall  be  charged  with  the  performance  of  duties 
in  furnishing  to  citizens  an  opportunity  to  perform  such  pre- 
requisite, or  to  become  qualified  to  vote,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
erery  such  person  and  officer  to  Rive  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  same  and  equal  opportunity  to  perform 
such  prerequisite,  and  to  become  qualified  to  vote  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  and 
if  any  such  person  or  officer  shall  refuse  or  knowingly  omit  to 
give  full  effect  to  this  section,  he  shall,  for  c\'cry  such  offense, 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  person 
aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  the  case, 
with  full  costs,  and  such  allowance  for  counsel  fees  as  the  court 
shall  deem  just,  and  shall  also,  for  every  such  offense,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Stc.  J.     .  .     Whenever,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 

OMsntution  or  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  Terri- 

tvy,  an  act  ts  or  shall  be  required  to  [be]  done  by  any  citizen 

11 1  prerequisite  to  qualify  or  entitle  him  to  vote,  the  offer  of 

tny  such  citizen  to  perform  the  act  required  to  be  done  as 

aforoaid  shall,  if  it  fail  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  reason 

of  the  wrongful  act  or  omission  aforesaid  of  the  person  or 

offiter  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  or  permitting  such 

prrformance  or  offer  to  perform,  or  acting  thereon,  be  deemed 

indbcld  as  a  performance  in  law  of  such  act;  and  the  person 

■Dolfcring  and  failing  as  aforesaid,  and  being  otherwise  quail- 

Ui,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 

UfDc  extent  as  if  he  had  in  fact  performed  such  act;  and  any 

judge,  inspector,  or  other  officer  of  election  whose  duty  it  is 

or  shall  be  to  receive,  count,  certify,  register,  report,  or  give 

effect  to  the  vote  of  any  such  citizen  who  shall  wrongfully 

refuse  or  omit  to  receive,  count,  certify,  register,  report,  or 

give  effect  to  the  vote  of  such  citizen,  upon  the  presentation  by 

him  of  his  affidavit  stating  such  oflcr  and  the  time  and  place 

thereof,  and  the  name  of  the  officer  or  person  whose  duty  it 

was  to  act  thereon,  and  that  he  M-as  wrongfully  prevented  by 

such  person  or  officer  from  performing  such  act,  shall  for  every 

such  offence  [be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  provided  for  in 

Sec  4].  .  . 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person,  by  force,  bribery,  threats,  intim- 

idation, or  other  unlawful  means,  shall  hinder,  delay,  prevent, 
Of  obstruct,  or  shall  combine  and  confederate  with  others  to 
hinder,  delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct,  any  citizen  from  doing 
an  act  required  to  be  done  to  qualify  him  to  vote  or  from  voting 
at  any  election  as  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  the 
case,  with  full  costs,  and  such  allowance  for  counsel  fees  as  the 
court  shall  deem  just,  and  shall  also  for  every  such  offense 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
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not  less  than  one  month  and  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
It  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  .  .  If  any  person  shall  prevent,  hinder,  control, 
or  intimidate,  or  shall  attempt  to  prevent,  hinder,  control,  or 
intimidate  any  person  from  exercising  or  In  exercising  the  righc 
of  suffrage,  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  is  secured  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  means  of  bribery,  threats,  or  threats  of 
depriving  such  person  of  emplojTnent  or  occupation,  or  of 
ejecting  such  person  from  rented  house,  lands,  or  other  prop- 
ert)',  or  by  threats  of  refusing  to  renen*  leases  or  contracts 
for  labor,  or  by  threats  of  violence  to  himself  or  family,  such 
person  so  oftending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  and 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  .  .  If  two  or  more  persons  shall  band  or  con- 
spire together,  or  go  in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway,  or 
upon  the  premises  of  another,  with  intent  to  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act,  or  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimi* 
date  any  citizen  with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exer- 
cise a<id  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  granted  or  se- 
cured to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  lavs  of  the  United  States, 
or  because  of  his  having  exercised  the  same,  such  persons  shall 
be  held  guilty  of  felony,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  or  Imprisoned,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  — 
the  fine  not  Co  exceed  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  ten  years,  —  and  shall,  moreover,  be  there- 
after ineligible  to.  and  disabled  from  holding,  any  office  or 
place  of  honor,  profit  or  trust  created  by  the  Constitution 
or  taws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  .  .  If  in  the  act  of  \-iolating  any  provision  In 
either  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  any  other  felony,  crime, 
or  misdemeanor  shall  be  committed,  the  offender,  on  convic- 
tion of  such  violation  of  said  sections,  shall  be  punished  for 
the  same  with  such  punishments  as  arc  attached  to  the  said 
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idoaies,  crimes,  and  misdemeanors  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
iniirhich  the  offense  may  be  committed. 

See.  8.     .  .     The  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  within 

Aeir  respective  districts,  shall  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts 

ot  the  several  States,  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences 

ooimittcd  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also,  concur- 

rad;  with  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  of  all  causes, 

Qviland  criminal,  arising  under  this  act,  except  as  herein  other- 

iiK  provided,  and  the  jurisdiction  hereby  conferred  shall  be 

eiemsed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  practice  governing 

L'aiicd  States  courts;  and  all  crimes  and  offenses  committed 

Jgiinst  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  by  the 

iotiictmcnt  of  a  grand  jury,  or,  in  cases  of  crimes  and  oBcnccs 

•ot  infamous,  the  prosecution  may  be  cither  by  indictment  or 

information  filed  by  the  district  attorney  in  a  court  having 

jurisdiction. 

Sec.  9.  .  .  The  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  deputy 
manhals  of  the  United  States,  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
ttie  circuit  and  territorial  courts  of  the  United  States,  with 
powers  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bailing  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  every  other  olHccr  who  may 
be  specially  empowered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
ffaall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  specially  authorized  and  re> 
quired,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  all  and  every  person  who  shall  violate  the  pro- 
risions  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  or  them  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  or  bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before  such 
coort  of  the  United  States  or  territorial  court  as  has  cognizance 
of  the  ofilense.  And  with  a  view  to  afford  reasonable  pro- 
tection  to  all  persons  in  their  constitutional  right  to  vote  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude and  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  act,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  superior  courts  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
from  time  to  time,  to  increase  the  number  of  commissioners, 
so  as  to  a0ord  a  speedy  and  convenient  means  for  the  arrest 
and  examination  of  persons  charged  with  a  violation  of  this 
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aci;  and  such  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
on  them  by  this  act,  and  the  same  duties  with  regard  to  ofienccs 
created  by  this  act  as  they  arc  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  with 
regard  to  other  offences  against  the  taws  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  ID.  .  .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  dep> 
uty  marshals  to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  when  to  them  directed; 
and  should  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  refuse  to  receive 
Such  warrant  or  other  process  when  tendered,  or  to  use  all 
proper  means  diligently  to  execute  the  same,  he  shall,  on  ccki- 
viction  thereof,  be  lined  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollan. 
to  the  use  of  the  person  deprived  of  the  rights  conferred  hf 
this  act.  And  the  better  to  enable  the  said  commissioner! 
to  execute  their  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently,  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  requirfr 
ments  of  this  act.  they  arc  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
within  their  districts  respeaively,  to  appoint  in  writing,  under 
their  hands,  any  one  or  more  suitable  persons,  from  time  to-  J 
time,  to  execute  all  such  warrants  and  other  process  as  may  be 
issued  by  them  in  the  lawful  performance  of  their  respective 
duties,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  .  .  shall  have  authority  m 
to  summon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders  or  posse  comi- 
tatus  of  the  proper  county,  or  such  portion  of  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  pcrfomiancc  of  the  duty  with  which  they  are  charged, 
and  to  insure  a  faithful  observance  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  such  war- 
rants shall  run  and  be  executed  by  said  officers  anywhere  in 
the  State  or  Territory  within  which  they  are  issued.  ■ 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  will- 


Sec. 
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fully  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  any  officer  or  other  person 
charged  with  the  execution  of  any  warrant  or  process  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  person  or  persons  law- 
fully assisting  him  or  them  from  arresting  any  person  for 
whose  apprehension  such  warrant  or  process  may  have  been 
issued,  or  shall  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  such  person  from 
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du  oBtody  of  the  oflicer  or  other  person  or  persons,  or  those 
liTftiUy  assisting  as  aforesaid,  when  so  arrested  pursuant  to 
tbc  luthority  herein  given  and  declared,  or  shall  aid,  abet, 
orauisc  any  person  so  arrested  as  aforesaid,  directly  or  indi- 
ml)-,  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  officer  or  other  pcr- 
m  legally  authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal 
uf  person  for  whose  arrest  a  warrant  or  process  shall  have 
fcctn  issued  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  prevent  his  discovery  and 
irrat  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  warrant 
bu  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  such  person,  shall, 
for  tither  of  said  offenses,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
One  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  on  conviction 
before  the  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  .  . 
Stc.  12.  [Relates  to  fees  of  Federal  officials,] 
See.  13.  .  .  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
Unhcd  States  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia,  as  shall  be  necessar>'  to 
liii  io  the  execution  of  the  judicial  process  issued  under  this 

MI, 

Sec.  14.    .    .    Whenever  any  person  shall  hold  office,  ex* 
ffpt  as  a  member  of  Congress  or  of  some  State  legislature, 
conttiry  to  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth 
anicte  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
it  iball  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  person  shall  hold  office,  as 
iforesaid,  to  proceed  against  Such  person,  by  writ  of  quo  war- 
nnto,  returnable  to  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  such  district,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  to  the  removal 
ivf  such  person  from  office;  and  any  writ  of  quo  warranto  so 
brought,  as  aforesaid,  shall  take  preredence  of  all  other  cases 
OQ  the  docket  oi  the  court  to  which  it  is  made  returnable,  and 
•lul)  not  be  continued  unless  for  cause  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sec.  15.  .  .  Any  person  who  shall  hereafter  knowingly 
accept  or  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
to  which  he  is  ineligible  under  the  third  section  of  the  four- 
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ceenth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitet 
States,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise  the  duties  o| 
any  such  office,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  against' 
the  United  States,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  cir- 
cutt  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  16.  .  .  All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and 
Territor)'  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contrias, 
to  sue,  he  parties,  give  c%'idcncc  and  to  the  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  per- 
son and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  tirhite  citizens,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  like  ponishmcnt,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses, 
and  evactions  of  every  kind,  and  none  other,  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. No  tax  or  charge  shall  be  imposed  or  enforced  by  any 
State  upon  any  person  immigrating  thereto  from  1  foreign 
country  which  is  not  equally  imposed  and  enforced  upon  every 
perwKl  immigrating  to  such  State  from  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try; and  any  law  of  any  State  in  conflict  with  this  provision 
is  hereby  declared  null  and  %-oid.  fl 

Sec.  17.     [Penalty-  for  violating  preceding  section,  $1,000™ 
fine  or  less,  or  one  year's  imprisonment  or  less,  or  both.] 

Sec  t8.     [Ci\4l  Rights  Act  of  April  9,  1866  rc-cnactcd]f 
and  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  hereof  shall  be  enforced 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act.  h 

Sec.   19.     .  .      If  at  any  election  for  representative  or  dele-fl 
gate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  any  person  shall 
knowingly  personate  and  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  in  the  name 
of  any  other  person,  whether  li\nng,  dead,  or  fictitious;  or  vote 
more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  any  candidate  for  the 
same  office;  or  \'Oie  at  a  place  where  he  may  not  be  lawfully 
entitled  to  \-ote;  or  vote  without  having  a  lawful  right  to  votc^H 
or  do  any  unlawful  act  to  secure  a  right  or  an  opportimity  to" 
vole  for  himscll  or  any  other  person:  or  by  force,  threat, 
menace,  intimidation,  bribery,  reward,  or  ofief,  or  promise 
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thereof,  or  other«rsc  unlawfully  prevent  any  qualified  voter  of 
amy  Stare  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  Territory 
thereof,  from  freely  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  by  any 
luch  means  induce  any  voter  to  refuse  to  exercise  such  right; 
or  compel  or  induce  by  any  such  means,  or  otherwise,  any 
officer  of  election  in  any  such  State  or  Territory  to  receive  a 
voce  from  a  person  not  legally  qualified  or  entitled  to  vote;  or 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  any  officer  of  said  elections  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties;  or  by  any  of  such  means,  or  other 
Qnlavful  means,  induce  any  officer  of  an  election,  or  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain,  announce,  or  declare  the  result 
of  any  such  election,  or  give  or  make  any  certificate,  document, 
or  evidence  in  relation  thereto,  to  violate  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  his  duty,  or  any  law  regulating  the  same:  or  knowingly 
and  willfully  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  not  entitled  to 
vote,  or  refuse  to  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  entitled  to 
vote;  or  aid.  counsel,  procure,  or  advise  any  such  voter,  per- 
son, or  officer  to  do  any  act  hereby  made  a  crime,  or  to  omit  to 
do  any  duty  the  omission  of  which  is  hereby  made  a  crime, 
or  attempt  to  do  so,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  shall  for  such  crime  be  liable  to  prosecution  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and, 
OQ  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exctcding  three  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  shall  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

Sec.  20.  [Similar  penalties  for  unlawful  interference  with 
the  registration  of  voters.]  Provided,  That  every  registra- 
tioo  made  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  for  any 
Stne  or  other  clcaion  at  which  such  representative  or  delegate 
ia  Congress  shall  be  chosen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  registra- 
tion  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  notwithstanding  the  same 
ihall  also  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  any  State,  territorial, 
or  municipal  election. 

Sec  21.     .  .     Whenever,  by  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, the  name  of  any  candidate  or  person  to  be  voted  for  as 
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tecntb  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Ud 
States,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise  the  dutiq 
any  such  office,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misJcnicanor  aga 
the  United  States,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the 
cuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  imprlsi] 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  Rncd  not  exceeding  one  thoul 
dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  16.  .  .  All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in  ever\'  State 
Territory  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contn 
to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and  e 
beneRt  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of 
son  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  4 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  lice 
and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  none  other,  any  law,  stai 
ordinance,  reflation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithst 
ing.  No  tax  or  charge  shall  be  imposed  or  enforced  by; 
State  upon  any  person  immigrating  thereto  from  a  for 
country  which  is  not  equally  imposed  and  enforced  upon  e 
person  Immigrating  to  such  State  from  any  other  foreign  e 
try;  and  any  law  of  any  Slate  in  conflict  with  this  prov 
Is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Sec.  17.  [Penalty  for  violating  preceding  section.  $,1 
fine  or  less,  or  one  year's  imprisonment  or  less,  or  both.] 

Sec.  iS.  [Civil  Rights  Act  o{  April  9,  1866  rc-cnac 
and  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  hereof  shall  be  cnfa 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  19.     .  .     If  at  any  election  for  representative  or  1 
gate  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  any  person 
knowingly  personate  and  vote,  or  attempt  to  vnic.  in  i 
of  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  or  fictitious 
more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  any  candidal 
same  office;  or  vote  at  a       ce  where  he  may  oat  be 
entitled  to  vote;  or  vol  out  having  a  tav.  '.  ' 

or  do  any  unlawful  scure  a  right  nr  _.. 

vote  for  himself  her  pcnUjp^  or  jt^  ■ 

menace,  intimidi  ^<t^^^^^^^^^^m 
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tecnth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitut 
States,  or  who  shall  attcmpF  to  hold  or  exc^ 
any  such  office,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mil 
the  United  States,  and,  upon  conviction  thci 
cuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  si 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  lined  not  exceed 
dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ce 

Sec.  i6.  .  .  All  persons  within  the  ji 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in 
Territory  in  the  United  States  to  make  and 
to  sue,  be  parties,  gi^x  evidence,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  st 
son  and  propert)-  as  is  enjoyed  by  vrhite  ciUs 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalti^[ 
and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  none  other,  IH 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary 
ing.  No  tax  or  charge  shall  be  imposed  or  en 
State  upon  any  person  immigrating  thereto  (i 
country  which  is  not  equally  imposed  and  enfon 
person  immigrating  to  such  State  from  any  othei 
try:  and  any  taw  of  any  State  in  conflict  with 
is  hereby  declared  null  and  void.  fl 

Sec.  17.  [Penalty  for  violating  preceding! 
fine  or  less,  or  one  year's  imprisonment  or  less.  < 

Sec.  18.  [Civil  Rights  Act  of  April  9.  18I 
and  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  hereof  »h*l 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  19.     .  .     If  at  any  election  for  repr? 
gate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States! 
knowingly  personate  and  vote,  or  attempt  to; 
of  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  ot 
more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  anyj 
same  office;  or  vote  at  a  place  where  bo 
entitled  to  vote;  or  vote  without  having  a  lai 
or  do  any  unL'-vful  act  to  secure  a  right  or 
vote  for  b         f  or  any  other  penui;  pTj 
menace,  '        '   *' 
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tccnth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise  the  duties  of 
any  such  ofHce,  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  against 
the  United  States,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  cir- 
cuit or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  shaU  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  (me  year,  or  lined  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  1 6.  .  .  All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in  even'  State  and 
Territor)-  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contracts, 
to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  per- 
son and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalties,  taites,  licenses, 
and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  none  other,  any  taw,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. No  tax  or  charge  shall  be  imposed  or  enforced  by  any 
State  upon  any  person  immigrating  thereto  from  a  foreign 
country  which  is  not  equally  imposed  and  enforced  upon  Qverf 
person  immigrating  to  such  State  from  any  other  foreign  coufh 
try:  and  any  law  of  any  State  in  conflict  with  this  provtii 
is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Sec.  17.     [Penalty  for  violating  preceding  section,  Si,' 
fine  or  less,  or  one  year's  imprisonment  or  less,  or  both.] 

Sec.  18.  [Civil  Rights  Act  of  April  9.  1866  re-c 
%T\d  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  hereof  shall  be  c-". 
according  to  the  prm-isions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  19.     .  .     If  at  any  election  for  representative  or 
^te  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  any  person, 
knowingly  personate  and  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  in  tK 
of  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  or  ftctitio 
more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  any  candidati 
same  office;  or  vote  at  a  place  where  he  may  not 
entitled  to  vote;  or  vote  without  having  a  lawful  ri 
or  do  any  unlawful  act  to  secure  a  right  o 
vote  for  himself  or  any  other  person; 
menace,  intimidation,  bribery,  reward. 
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teenth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  attcrmpt  to  hold  or  cKcrctsc  the  duties  of 
any  stich  ollicc,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  against 
the  United  States,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  cir- 
cuit or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  bath,  nt  the  discretion  of  the  court.  m 

Sec.   1 6.     .  .     Ail  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the" 
United  Sutcs  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  tk 
to  sue.  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  per- 
son and  propert}'  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  patns.  penalties,  taxes,  licenses, 
und  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  none  other,  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.     No  tax  or  charge  shall  be  imposed  or  enforced  by  any  \ 
State  upon  any  person  immigrating  thereto  from  a  foreign 
country  which  is  not  equally  imposed  and  enforced  upon  every 
person  immigrating  to  such  State  from  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try; and  any  law  of  any  State  in  conflict  with  this  provision 
is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Sec.  17.  [Penalty  for  violating  preceding  section,  $1,000 
fine  or  less,  or  one  year's  imprisonment  or  less,  or  both.] 

Sec.  18.  [Civil  Rights  Act  of  April  9,  1866  re-enacted] 
and  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  hereof  shall  be  enforced 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  19.  .  .  If  at  any  election  for  representative  or  dele- 
gate in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  any  person  shall 
knowingly  personate  and  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  in  the  name 
of  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  or  fictitious:  or  vote 
more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  any  candidate  for  the 
same  office;  or  vote  at  a  place  where  he  may  not  be  lawfully 
entitled  to  vote;  or  vote  without  having  a  lawful  right  to  vote; 
or  do  any  unlawful  act  to  secure  a  right  or  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  himself  or  any  other  person;  or  by  force,  threat, 
menace,  intimidation,   bribery^  reward,  or  offer,  or  promise 


I 
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thereof,  or  othen\-isc  unlawfully  prevent  any  qualified  voter  of 
toy  S«tc  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  Territory 
thereof,  from  freely  exercising  the  right  of  sufirage,  or  by  any 
ndi  means  imlucc  any  voter  to  refuse  to  exercise  such  right; 
or  compel  or  induce  by  any  such  means,  or  otherwise,  any 
offcer  of  election  in  any  such  State  or  Territory  to  receive  a 
TOtc  from  a  person  not  legally  qualified  or  entitled  to  vote;  or 
interfere  In  any  manner  with  any  officer  of  said  elections  in 
itK  discharge  of  his  duties;  or  by  any  of  such  means,  or  other 
unlawful  means,  induce  any  officer  of  an  election,  or  officer 
nbose  doty  it  is  to  ascertain,  announce,  or  declare  the  result 
of  »ny  such  election,  or  give  or  make  any  certificate,  document, 
or  evidence  in  relation  thereto,  to  violate  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  his  duty,  or  any  law  regulating  the  same:  or  knowingly 
ind  willfully  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  not  entitled  to 
lotc.  or  refuse  to  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  entitled  to 
trtc;  or  aid,  counsel,  procure,  or  advise  any  such  voter,  per- 
son, or  officer  to  do  any  act  hereby  made  a  crime,  or  to  omit  to 
do  any  duty  the  omission  of  which  is  hereby  made  a  crime, 
cr  attempt  to  do  so,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  shall  for  such  crime  be  liable  to  prosecution  in 
aay  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and, 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  Hnc  not  excced- 
iog  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
nceeding  three  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  shall  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

Sec.  20.  [Similar  penalties  for  unlawful  interference  with 
the  registration  of  voters.]  Provided,  That  every  registra- 
tion made  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  for  any 
State  or  other  eleaion  at  which  such  representative  or  delegate 
in  Congress  shall  be  chosen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  registra- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  notwithstanding  the  same 
shjill  also  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  any  State,  territorial, 
or  municipal  election. 

Sec.  21.  .  .  Whenever,  by  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, the  name  of  any  candidate  or  person  to  be  voted  for  as 
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teenth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise  the  duties  of 
any  fiuch  office,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  against 
the  United  States,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  cir- 
cuit or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  Bncd  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  16.  .  .  All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contracts, 
to  sue.  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and  equal 
bcneiit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  per- 
son and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses.  M 
and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  none  other,  any  law.  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. No  tax  or  charge  shall  be  imposed  or  enforced  by  any 
State  upon  any  person  immigrating  thereto  from  a  foreign 
country  which  is  not  equally  imposed  and  enforced  upon  every 
person  immigrating  to  such  State  from  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try: and  any  law  of  any  State  in  conflict  with  this  provision 
is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Sec.  17.  [Penalty  for  violating  preceding  section.  $1,000 
fine  or  less,  or  one  year's  imprisonment  or  less,  or  both.] 

Soc.  i8.  [Civil  Rights  Act  of  April  9,  i866  rc«cnactcdj 
and  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  hereof  shall  be  enforced 
according  to  the  pro\-isions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  19.     .  .      If  at  any  election  for  representative  or  dele- 
gate in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  any  person  shall 
knowingly  personate  and  vote,  or  attempt  to  vot 
of  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  or  li 
more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  a 
same  office;  or  vote  at  a  place  wicre 
entitled  to  vote;  or  vote  withou^avl 
or  do  any  unlawful  act  to  seq^la 
vote  for  himself  or  any  01 
menace,  intimidation,  bri 
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thereof,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  prevent  any  tjualified  voter  of 
any  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  Territory 
thereof,  from  freely  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  by  any 
Mch  means  induce  any  voter  to  refuse  to  exercise  such  right; 
or  compel  or  induce  by  any  such  means,  or  otherwise,  any 
officer  of  election  in  any  such  State  or  Territory  to  receive  a 
vote  from  a  person  not  legally  qualified  or  entitled  to  vote;  or 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  any  ofliccr  of  said  elections  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties;  or  by  any  of  such  means,  or  other 
unlawful  means,  induce  any  officer  of  an  election,  or  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain,  announce,  or  declare  the  result 
of  any  such  election,  or  give  or  make  any  certificate,  document, 
or  evidence  in  relation  thereto,  to  violate  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  his  duty,  or  any  law  regulating  the  same:  or  knowingly 
and  willfully  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  not  entided  to 
vote,  or  refuse  to  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  entitled  to 
ote;  or  aid,  counsel,  procure,  or  advise  any  such  voter,  per- 
son, or  officer  to  do  any  act  hereby  made  a  crime,  or  to  omit  to 
do  any  duty  the  omission  of  which  is  hereby  made  a  crime, 
or  attempt  to  do  so.  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  shall  for  such  crime  he  liable  to  prosecution  In 

y  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and, 
00  coovietion  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  tcmi  not 
.exceeding  three  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  coart; 

d  shall  pay  the  cort»Hafc  prosecution. 

Sec.  ao.      1  rfl^for  unlawful  interference  vtdb 

viiUd,  That  every  rfgiitn- 
State  or  Tcrriiorr,  fttrtsf 
h  ttyrcientAUrc  <fr  Jdtgtte 
icemcd  xok  »  ftpftrt' 

ithteuMP'^o'w 
Stm.  vmtoriil 
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teenth  article  of  ameadmeni  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise  the  duties  ol 
any  such  office,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  against 
tbc  United  States,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  the  c\t* 
cuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  Imprisonec^ 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  t6.  .  .  All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tfai 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contractsJ 
to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evidence,  and  to  the  full  and  equal 
benclii  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  scniricy  of  per^ 
son  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shal] 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses^ 
and  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  none  other,  any  law,  statutej 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrarj-  notwithstand- 
ing. No  tax  or  charge  shall  he  imposed  or  enforced  by  any 
State  upon  any  person  immigrating  thereto  from  a  foreign 
country  which  is  not  equally  imposed  and  enforced  upon  every 
person  immigrating  to  such  State  from  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try; and  any  law  of  any  State  in  conflict  with  this  provision, 
is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Sec.  17.  [Penalty  for  violating  preceding  section,  $1,000 
fine  or  less,  or  one  year's  imprisonment  or  less,  or  both.]  ' 

Sec.  18.  [Civil  Rights  Act  of  April  9,  1866  re-enacted] 
and  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  hereof  shall  be  enforced 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  i<).  .  .  If  at  any  election  for  representative  or  dele- 
gate in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  any  person  shall 
knowingly  personate  and  vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  in  the  name. 
of  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  or  fictitious:  or  vote: 
more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  any  candidate  for  the. 
same  office;  or  vote  at  a  place  where  he  may  not  be  lawfully 
entitled  to  vote;  or  vote  without  having  a  lawful  right  to  vote; 
or  do  any  unlawful  aa  to  secure  a  right  or  an  opportunity  tO; 
vote  for  himself  or  any  other  person;  or  iy  force,  threatr' 
menace,   intimidation,   bribery,  reward,   or  offer,   or  promise: 
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so  required  by  law  respecting,  concerning,  or  pertaining  to  the 
lection  of  any  such  representative  or  delegate;  or  neglect  or 

[refuse  to  make  and  return  the  same  as  so  required  by  law; 
aid,  counsel,  procure,  or  sdvisc  any  voter,  person,  or  officer 
do  any  act  by  this  or  any  of  the  preceding  sections  made 
a  crime;  or  to  omit  to  do  any  duty  the  omission  of  which  is  by 

^this  or  any  of  said  sections  made  a  crime,  or  attempt  to  do  so, 
latl  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime  and  shall  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution and  punishment  therefor,  as  provided  in  the  nineteenth 
section  of  this  act  for  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes 
therein  specified. 

Sec.  23.  .  .  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  defeated  or 
deprived  of  his  election  to  any  office,  except  elector  of  Presi- 
it  or  Vice  President,  representative  or  delegate  in  Congress, 
or  member  of  a  State  legislature,  by  reason  of  the  denial  to  any 
citizen  or  citizens  who  shall  oficr  to  vote,  of  the  right  to  vote, 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  his 
right  to  hold  and  enjoy  such  office,  and  the  emoluments  thereof, 
shall  not  be  impaired  by  such  denial;  and  such  person  may 
bring  any  appropriate  suit  or  proceeding  to  recover  possession 
of  such  office,  and  in  cases  where  it  shall  appear  that  the  sole 

.question  touching  the  title  to  such  office  arises  out  of  the  dental 
of  the  right  to  vote  to  citi/.ens  who  so  oBcred  to  vote,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  such 
wit  or  proceeding  may  be  instituted  in  the  circuit  or  district 

.court  of  the  United  Stares  of  the  circuit  or  district  In  which 

'such  person  resides.  And  said  circuit  or  district  court  shall 
have,  concurrently  with  the  State  courts,  jurisdiction  thereof 
so  far  as  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  such  office 
by  reason  of  the  denial  of  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  fifteenth 
article  oi  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  secured  by  this  act. 
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SeroDd  Enforcement  Act 

Atli  mt4  lU*9ttMo»*.  4J  Co*tf^  3  Se**^  p.  4$.       AHMmJKg  Xim  Act 
of  NsT  SI.  ISTO.  inbrauT  28,  U71) 

Be  il  enacted,  .  .  That  section  twenty  o(  the  Act  [of  Majr  31, 
1870]  .  .  shall  be,  and  bcreb)-  ts,  amended  so  as  to  read  u 
follows: 

Sec.  so.  .    .   If  [at]  any  registration  of  voters  for  an  ele^ 
lion  for  representative  or  delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  Vmtti 
States,  any  person  shall  ImoH'Inglv  personate  and  register,  or 
nttcmpt  to  register  in  the  name  of  any  other  person,  whtthcr 
living,  dead,  or  ftctitious,  or  fraudulently  register,  or  fraado- 
Imtty  attempt  to  register,  not  having  a  lawful  right  so  to  do; 
or  do  any  unlan-ful  act  to  secure  registration  for  himself  or 
any  other  person:  or  by   force,   threat,  menace,  intimidation, 
briber)-,  reward,  or  offer,  or  promi«  thereof,  or  other  unlaw- 
ful means,  prevent  or  hinder  any  person  having  a  lawful  rigjit 
10  refiister  from  duly  exercising  such  right:  or  compel  or  in- 
duce, by  any  of  such  means,  or  other  unlawful  means,  any 
officer  oi  registration  to  admit  to  registration  any  person  not 
legally  entitled  thereto,  or  interfere  in  any  manner  with  any 
officer  of  registration  to  violate  or  refuse  to  comply  with  hii 
duty  or  any  law  regulating  the  same;  or  if  such  officer  shall 
knowingly  and  willfully  register  «s  a  voter  any  person  noC 
entitled  to  be  registered:  or  if  any  such  officer  or  other  person 
whoK  duty  it  is  to  perform  any  duty  in  relation  to  such  reg- 
turation  or  election,  or  to  ascertain,  announce,  or  declare  the 
result  thereof,  or  to  give  any  certificate,  document,  or  ci'idcncc 
in  relation  thereto,  shall  knowingly  neglect  or  refuse  to  per- 
forin any  dut^'  required  by  law,  or  do  any  act  unauthorized  by 
Uw   relating  to  or  affecting  such  registration  or  election,  or 
the  result  theivof,  or  any  certiAcate.  document,  or  evidence  in 
relation  thereto:  or  if  any  person  shall  aid.  counsel,  procure, 
or  aiiviK  «oy  such  voter,  person,  or  officer  to  do  any  act  hereby 
MMHle  «  crime,  or  to  omit  any  act,  the  omission  of  which  is 
tmthy  made  a  crime,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  t  crin\e.  and  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment 
llMltof  M  |«r\nidcil  in  lectioa  nineteen  of  said  act  of  May  31, 


\ 
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1870,  for  persons  guilty  of  any  crimes  therein  specified;  Pro- 
vided.  That  every  registration  made  under  the  Istfs  of  any 
State  or  Territory  for  any  State  or  other  election  at  which 
such  representative  or  delegate  in  Congress  shall  be  chosen, 

f«hall  be  deemed  to  be  a  registration  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  notwithstanding  the  same  shall  also  be  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  election. 

Sec.  2.  .  .  Whenever  in  any  z'tty  or  town  having  upward 
of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  two  citizens 
thereof  who,  prior  to  any  registration  of  voters  for  an  elec- 
tion for  representative  or  delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  prior  to  any  election  at  which  a  representative  or 

'delegate  in  Congress  is  to  be  voted  for,  shall  make  known  in 
irriting,  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  circuit  wherein  such  city  or  town  shall  be,  their  desire 
to  have  said  registration,  or  said  election,  or  both,  guarded  and 
scrutinized,  it  shall  be  the  dut^-  of  the  said  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  within  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  said  registra- 

|tion,  if  one  there  be,  or,  if  no  registration  be  required,  within 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  said  election,  to  open  the  said 
circuit  court  at  the  most  convenient  point  in  said  circuit.  And 
the  said  court,  when  so  opened  by  said  judge,  shall  proceed 
10  appoint  and  commission,  from  day  to  day  and  from  time 
to  time,  and  under  the  hand  of  the  said  circuit  judge,  and 
under  the  seal  of  the  said  court,  for  each  election  district  or 
voting  precinct  in  each  and  every  such  city  or  town  as  shall,  in  the 

.^manner  herein  prescribed,  have  applied  therefor,  and  to  re* 

[rokc,  change,  or  renew  said  appointment  from  time  to  time, 
ro  citizens,  residents  of  said  city  or  town,  who  shall  be  of 
different  political  parties,  and  able  to  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  who  shall  He  known  and  designated  as  super- 
visors of  election.  And  the  said  circuit  court,  when  opened  by 
the  said  circuit  judge  as  required  herein,  shall  therefrom  and 
thereafter,  and  up  to  and  including  the  day  following  the  day 
of  election,  be  always  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  under 
this  act,  and  the  power  and  jurisdiction  hereby  granted  and 
conferred  shall  be  exercised  as  well  In  vacation  as  in  term 
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time;  and  a  judge  sitting  at  chambers  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  jurisdiction,  including  the  power  of  keeping  order 
and  of  punishing  any  contempt  of  his  authorit)',  as  when  sitting 
in  court. 

Sec.  3.  [If  the  circuit  judge  is  unable  to  act  he  may  desig- 
nate a  district  judge  to  take  his  pUce.] 

Sec.  4.  .  .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of 
election,  appointed  under  this  act,  and  they  and  each  of  them 
arc  hereby  authorized  and  required,  to  attend  at  all  limes  and 
places  fixed  for  the  registration  of  voters,  who,  being  regis* 
tered,  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  representative  or  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  and  to  challenge  any  person  oflering  to  reg* 
ister;  to  attend  at  all  times  and  places  when  the  names  of  reg- 
istcred  voters  may  be  marked  for  challenge,  nnd  to  cause  such 
names  registered  as  the>-  shall  deem  proper  to  be  so  marked; 
to  make,  when  required,  the  lists,  or  cither  of  them,  provided 
for  in  section  thirteen  of  this  act,  and  verify  the  same;  and 
upon  any  occasion,  and  at  any  time  when  in  attendance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  personally  inspect  and  scrutinize 
such  registry,  and  for  purposes  of  identification  to  affix  their 
or  his  signature  to  each  and  every  page  of  the  original  list, 
and  of  each  and  ever)'  copy  of  any  such  list  of  registered 
voters,  at  such  times,  upon  each  day  when  any  name  may  or 
shall  be  received,  entered,  or  registered,  and  in  such  manner 
as  will,  in  their  or  his  judgment,  detect  and  expose  the  im- 
proper or  wrongful  removal  therefrom,  or  addition  thereto, 
in  any  way,  of  any  name  or  names. 

Sec.  5.  .  .  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  said  super- 
visors of  election,  and  they,  and  each  of  them,  are  hereby 
authorixcd  and  required,  to  attend  at  all  times  and  places  for 
elections  of  representatives  or  delegates  in  Congress,  and  for 
counting  the  votes  cast  at  said  elections;  to  challenge  any  vote 
offered  by  any  person  whose  legal  qualifications  the  super- 
visors, or  cither  of  them,  shall  doubt;  to  be  and  remain  where 
the  ballot  boxes  are  kept  at  all  times  after  the  polls  arc  opened 
until  each  and  every  vote  cast  at  said  time  and  place  shall  be 
cottnted,  the  canvass  of  all  votes  polled  be  wholly  completed. 
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and  the  proper  and  requisite  certificates  or  returns  made, 
whether  said  certificates  or  returns  be  required  under  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  law, 
and  to  personally  inspect  nnd  scrutinize,  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times,  on  the  day  of  election,  the  manner  in  which 
the  voting  is  done,  and  the  way  and  method  in  which  the  poll 
books,  rcgistry-hsts,  and  tallies  or  checkbooks,  whether  the 
same  arc  required  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
State,  territorial,  or  municipal  law,  arc  kept;  and  to  the  end 
that  each  candidate  for  the  c»fEce  of  representative  or  delegate 
in  Congress  shall  obtain  the  benefit  of  every  vote  for  him  cast, 
the  said  supervisors  of  election  are,  and  each  of  them  is,  hereby 
required,  in  their  or  his  respective  election  or  voting  precincts, 
10  personally  scrutinize,  count,  and  canvass  each  and  every  ballot 
in  their  or  his  election  or  voting  precinct  cast,  whatever  may  be 
rhe  endorsement  on  said  ballot,  or  in  whatever  box  it  may  have 
been  placed  or  be  found;  to  make  and  forward  to  the  ofScer 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  thirteen  of 
this  act.  shall  have  been  designated  as  the  chief  supervisor  of 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  city  or  town  wherein  they 
or  he  shall  serve  shall  be,  such  certificates  and  returns  of  all 
such  ballots  as  said  ofSccr  may  direct  and  require,  and  to  attach 
to  llic  registry-list,  and  any  and  all  copies  thereof,  and  to  any 
certificate,  statement,  or  return,  whether  the  same,  or  any  part, 
or  portion  thereof,  be  required  by  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  law,  any  state- 
ment touching  the  truth  or  fairness  of  the  election  and  can- 
vass, which  the  said  supervisors  of  election,  or  cither  of  them, 
lay  desire  to  make  or  attach,  or  which  should  properly  and 
honestly  be  made  or  attached,  in  order  that  the  facts  may  be- 
come known,  any  law  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  contrary 
nocnithstanding. 

Sec.  6.  .  .  The  better  to  enable  the  said  supervisors  of 
election  to  discharge  their  duties,  they  are,  and  each  of  them 
is,  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  in  their  or  his  respective 
election  districts  or  voting  precincts,  on  the  day  or  days  of  rcg- 
Utration,  on  the  day  or  days  when  registered  voters  may  be 


marked  to  be  challenged,  and  on  the  da^  or  days  of  election, 
lo  take,  occupy,  and  remain  In  such  position  or  positions,  from 
time  to  time,  whether  before  or  behind  the  ballot  boxes,  as 
will,  in  their  judjtniait,  best  enable  them  or  him,  to  sec  each 
person  offering  himself  for  registration  or  oScring  to  vote,  and 
as  will  best  conduce  to  their  or  hit  scrutinizing  the  manner  In 
which  the  registration  or  voting  is  being  conducted;  and  at 
the  closing  of  the  polls  for  the  reception  of  votes,  they  are  and 
each  of  them  is,  hereby  required  to  pbce  themselves  or  himself 
in  such  a  position  in  relation  to  the  ballot-boxes,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  the  work  of  canvassing  the  ballots  in  said  boxes 
contained  as  will  enable  them  or  him  to  fully  perform  the 
duties  in  respect  to  such  canvass  provided  in  this  act,  and  shall 
there  remain  until  ei'ery  duty  In  respect  to  such  canvass,  cer- 
tificates, returns  and  statements  shall  have  been  whoUv  com- 
pleted, any  law  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Sec.  7.  .  .  If  in  any  election  district  or  voting  precinct 
in  any  town,  city  or  village,  for  which  there  shall  have  been 
appointed  supervisors  of  clcaion  for  any  election  at  which  a 
representative  or  delegate  in  Congress  shall  be  voted  for,  the 
said  supervisors  of  election,  or  either  of  them,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  exercise  and  discharge,  fully  and  freely,  and  with- 
out  bribery,  solicitation,  interference,  hindrance,  molestation, 
violence,  or  threats  thereof,  on  the  part  of  or  from  any  person 
or  persons,  each  and  every  of  the  duties,  obligations,  and  pxiwers 
conferred  upon  them  by  this  act  and  the  act  hereby  amended, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  of  election,  and  each  of 
chcm,  to  make  prompt  report,  under  oath,  within  ten  days  after 
the  day  of  election,  to  the  officer  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  thirteen  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  desig- 
nated as  the  chief  supervisor  of  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
city  or  town  within  [which]  they  or  he  served  shall  be,  of  the 
manner  and  means  by  which  they  were,  or  he  was,  not  so  allowed 
to  fully  and  freely  exercise  and  discharge  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions required  and  imposed  by  this  act.  And  upon  receiving 
such  a  report  it  shall  be  the  duty  oi  the  said  chief  supervisor. 
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acting  both  in  such  capacity-  and  officially  as  a  commissioner 
of  the  circuit  court,  to  forthwith  examine  Into  all  the  facts 
thereof;  to  subjwena,  and  compel  the  attendance  before  him 
of  any  witnesses;  adminiitcr  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  respect 
to  the  charges  made;  and  prior  to  the  assembling  of  Congress 
for  which  any  such  representative  or  delegate  was  voted  for, 
to  have  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  ihc  Congress  of  the  United  States  all  the  evidences  by  him 
taken,  all  Information  by  him  obtained,  and  all  reports  to 
him  made. 

See.  8.  .  .  Whenever  an  election  at  which  representatives 
or  delegates  in  Congress  are  to  be  chosen  shall  be  held  in  any 
city  or  town  of  tn'enty-thousand  inhabitants  or  upward,  the 
marshal  of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  in  which  said 
dty  or  town  is  situated  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his 
doty,  on  the  application,  in  writing,  of  at  least  two  citizens 
residing  In  any  such  city  or  town,  to  appoint  special  deputy 
marshals,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  when  required  as  provided  In 
this  act,  to  aid  and  assist  the  supervisors  of  election  In  the 
verification  of  any  list  of  persons  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  who  may  have  registered,  or  voted,  or  cither;  to 
attend  in  each  election  district  or  voting  precinct  at  the  times 
and  places  fixed  for  the  registration  of  voters,  and  at  all  times 
and  places  when  and  where  said  registration  may  by  law  be 
scrutinized  and  the  names  of  registered  voters  be  marked  for 
challenge:  and  also  to  attend,  at  all  times  for  holding  such 
decdons,  the  polls  of  the  election  in  such  district  or  precinct. 
And  the  marshal  and  his  general  deputies,  shall  have  power, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  special  deputies,  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  support  and  protect  the  supervisors  of  elections  In 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  preserve  order  at  such  places  of 
registration,  and  at  such  polls,  prevent  fraudulent  conduct  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  of  election,  and  immediately,  either  at 
■aid  place  of  registration,  or  polling-place,  or  elsewhere,  and 
cither  before  or  after  registering  or  voting,  to  arrest  and  take 
into  custody  with  or  without  process,  any  person  who  shall 
commit,  or  attempt  or  oficr  to  commit,  any  of  the  acts  or 
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oflenses  prohibited  by  this  act  or  the  act  hereby  amended,  or 
vho  shall  commit  any  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  arrested  without 
process  for  any  offense  not  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
marshal  or  his  general  or  special  deputies,  or  either  of  them,  ^ 
and  for  the  purpose  of  arrest  or  the  preservation  of  the  peaces  fl 
the  supervisors  of  election,  and  each  of  them,  shall  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  marshal's  deputies,  or  if  required  to  assist  said 
deputies,  have  the  same  duties  and  powers  as  deputy  marshals:       i 
And  provided  further,  That  no  person  shall,  on  the  day  or  ^ 
days  of  any  such  election,  be  arrested  without  process  for  any 
oHense  comnikted  on  the  day  or  days  of  registration. 

Sec.  9.  .  .  Whenever  any  arrest  is  made  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act,  the  person  so  arrested  shall  forthwith  be 
brought  before  a  commissioner,  judge,  or  court  of  the  United 
States  for  examination  of  the  offenses  alleged  against  him;  and 
such  commissioner,  judge,  or  court  shall  proceed  in  respect 
thereto  as  authorized  by  law  in  case  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States. 

Sec.   10.   .    .   Whoever    with    or    without    any    authority, 
power,  or  process,  or  pretended  authority,  power,  or  process, 
of  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  authority,  shall  obstruct, 
binder,  assault,  or  by  bribery,  solicitation,  or  otherwise,  inter- 
fere with  or  prevent  the  supervisors  of  election,  or  cither  of 
them,  or  the  marshal,  or  his  general,  or  special  deputies,  ot       ; 
either  of  them,  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  required  of  ■ 
them,  or  which  he  or  they,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  author- 
ised to  perform  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  whether  in 
the  execution  of  process  or  otherwise,  or  shall  by  any  of  the 
means  before  mentioned  hinder  or  prevent  the  free  attendance  fl 
and  presence  at  such  places  of  registration,  or  at  such  polls  of 
election,  or  full  and  free  access  and  egress  to  and  from  any 
such  place  of  registration  or  poll  of  election,  or  in  going  to  and 
from  any  such  place  of  registration  or  poll  of  election,  or  to  and 
from  any  room  where  any  such  registratiwi  or  election,  or  can- 
vass of  votes,  or  of  making  any  returns  or  certificates 
of,  may  be  had,  or  shall  molest,  interfere  « '  ' 


remove. 


eject 
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from  any  such  place  of  registration  or  poll  of  election,  or  of  can- 
vassing votes  cast  thereat,  or  of  making  returns  or  certificates 
thereof,  any  supervisor  of  election,  the  marshal,  or  his  general 
or  special  deputies,  or  either  of  them,  or  shall  threaten,  or 
trtempt,  or  ofier  so  to  do,  or  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  aid  and 
assise  any  super\'isor  of  election,  or  the  marshal,  or  his  general 
or  special  deputies,  or  either  of  them,  in  the  performance  of 
his  other  duties  when  required  by  him  or  them,  or  either  of 
rhem,  to  gi%'e  such  aid  and  assistance,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  instant  arrest  without  process,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  by  fine  not  more  than  three  thousancf 
dolUrs,  or  by  both  such  line  and  imprisonment,  and  shall  pay 
the  costs  of  the  prosecution.  Whoever  shall  during  the  prog- 
ress of  any  verification  of  any  list  of  the  persons  who  may  have 
registered  or  voted,  which  shall  be  had  or  made  under  any  of 
ihe  provisions  of  this  act,  refuse  to  answer,  or  refrain  from 
aruwcring,  or  ansn'cnng  shall  knowingly  give  false  information 
in  respect  to  any  inquir>'  lawfully  made,  such  persona  shall  be 
liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days,  or  by  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
of  the  prosecution. 

Sec.  11.  [A  supcr^'isor  or  a  deputy  marshal  who  neglects 
the  duties  of  his  office  to  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
by  both.] 

Sec.   12.    .    .    The  marshal  or  his  general  deputies,  or  such 

special   deputies  as  shall   be   thereto  specially  empowered  by 

lim  in  writing  and  under  his  hand  and  seal,  whene\'er  he  or 

jilts  laid  general  deputies  or  his  special  deputies,  or  either  or 

rany  of  them,  shall  be  forcibly  resisted  in  executing  their  duties 

uader  this  act,  or  the  act  hereby  amended,  or  shall,  by  violence, 

ihruu.  or  menaces,  be  prevented  from  executing  such  duties, 

or  from  arresting  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  commit  any 

offense   for  which  said  marshal,  or  his  general  or  his  special 

deputies  are  authorized  to  make  such  arrest,   are,   and  each. 


of  them  ts  bertby.  anpoirered  to  lununon  tnd  caH  to  hU  or 
their  aid  the  bystanders  or  posse  cofnitaras  of  his  district. 

Sec.  13-  ■  -It  shall  he  the  duty  of  each  of  the  cimiit 
couns  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  each  judicial  cimiit, 
upon  the  rccommnidatioa  in  writing  of  the  judge  thereof,  to 
name  and  appoint,  on  or  before  [May  i,  1871]  .  .  and 
thereafter  as  vacancies  may  from  any  cause  arise,  from  among 
the  circuit  court  commissioners  in  and  for  each  judicial  district 
in  each  of  said  judicial  circuits,  one  of  such  officers,  who  shaO 
be  known  for  the  duties  required  of  (um  under  this  aa  as  the 
chief  supervisor  of  elections  of  the  judicial  distria.  in  and  for 
which  he  shall  be  3  commissioner,  and  shall,  so  long  ss  faithful 
and  capable,  discharge  the  duties  in  this  act  imposed  and  whose 
doty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  furnish  all  necessary  bot^ 
forms,  blanks,  and  instructions  for  the  use  and  direction  of 
the  supervisors  of  electioiu  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  in 
their  respective  districts:  to  receive  the  applications  of  all  par- 
ties for  appointment  to  such  positions;  and  upon  the  opening. 
as  contemplated  in  this  act,  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  judicial 
circuit  in  which  the  commissioner  so  designated  shall  act,  to 
present  such  applications  to  the  judge  thereof,  and  furnish  in- 
formation to  said  judge  in  re^MCt  to  the  appointment  by  the 
said  court  of  such  9uper>-isora  of  election;  to  retjuire  of  the 
super\-isors  of  election,  where  necessary,  lists  of  the  persons 
who  may  register  and  \-ote.  or  either,  in  their  respective  election 
districts  or  voting  precincts,  and  to  cause  the  names  of  those 
upon  any  such  list  whose  right  to  register  and  vote  shall  be 
honestly  doubted  to  be  vcri6ed  by  proper  inquiry  and  exam- 
ination at  the  respective  places  by  them  assigned  as  their  resi- 
dences; and  to  receive,  preserve,  and  file  all  oaths  of  office 
of  said  supervisors  of  election,  and  of  all  special  deiputy 
marshals  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all 
certificates,  returns,  reports  and  recmds  of  every  kind  and 
nature  contemplated  or  maile  requisite  under  and  by  the  prtv 
visions  of  this  act.  save  where  otherwise  herein  specially  di- 
rected. .\nd  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  United  States 
marshals  and  commtnioners  who  shall  in  any  judicial  district 
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pcTform  any  duties  under  the  prmnsions  of  this  act,  or  the  act 
iKfeby  amended,  relating  to,  concerning,  or  affecting  the  clec- 
boa  of  representatives  or  delegates  in  the  Congress  of  the 
tniied  States,  to,  from  time  to  time,  and  with  all  due  diligence, 
foward  to  the  chief  supervisors,  in  and  for  their  judicial  dl<- 
tritt,  all  complaints,  examinations,  and  records  pertaining  there- 
1ft  and  all  oaths  of  office  by  them  administered  to  any  super- 
vaox  of  election  or  special  deputy  marshal,  in  order  that  the 
iime  may  be  properly  preserved  and  tiled. 

Sec.  14.  [Relates  to  compensation  of  supervisors  and  deputy 
marshals.] 

Sec.  15.  .  .  The  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
L'aited  States  shall  extend  to  alt  cases  in  law  or  equity  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  act  hereby  amended; 
and  if  any  person  shall  receive  an  injury  to  his  person  or  prop- 
erty for  or  on  account  of  any  act  by  him  done  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  the  act  hereby  amended,  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  maintain  suit  for  damages  therefor  in  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  district  wherein  the  party  doing  the 
injury  may  reside  or  shall  he  found. 

Sec.  16.  .  .  In  any  case  where  suit  or  prosecution,  civil  or 
criminal,  shall  be  commenced  in  a  court  of  any  state,  against 
any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  for  or  on 
account  of  any  act  done  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
under  color  thereof,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any  right,  authority, 
or  title  set  up  or  claimed  by  such  officer  or  other  person,  under 
any  of  said  provisions,  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant  in 
such  suit  or  prosecution,  at  any  time  before  trial,  upon  a  petition 
to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the  district, 
in  which  the  defendant  shall  have  been  served  with  process, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  said  suit  or  prosecution,  and  verifying 
the  said  petition  by  affidavit,  together  with  a  ccrtilicatc  signed 
by  an  attomc)-  or  counselor  at  law  of  some  court  of  record  of 
the  State  in  which  such  suit  shall  have  been  commenced,  or  of 
the  United  States,  setting  forth  that  as  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tionfer]  he  has  examined  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  has 
arefully  inquired  into  all  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  petition. 
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and  that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  true,  whlcK  petition,  affidaint, 
and  certificate  shall  be  presented  to  the  said  circuit  court,  if  in 
session,  and,  if  not,  to  the  clerk  thereof  at  his  office,  and  shall 
be  filed  in  said  office  and  the  cause  shall  thereupon  be  entered  on 
the  docket  of  said  court,  and  shall  be  thereafter  proceeded  m 
as  a  cause  originally  commenced  in  that  court;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  clerk  of  said  court  if  the  suit  was  commenced 
in  the  court  below  by  summons,  to  issue  a  writ  of  certiorari  to 
the  State  court,  requiring  said  court  to  send  to  the  circuit  court 
the  record  and  proceedings  in  said  cause:  or  if  it  was  com- 
menced by  capins,  he  shall  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum 
causn,  a  duplicate  of  which  said  writ,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  State  court,  or  left  at  his  oflicc  by  the  marshal  of 
the  district,  or  his  dcpuc>',  or  some  person  duly  authorized 
thereto;  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  court 
to  stay  all  further  proceedings  In  such  cause,  and  the  said  suit 
or  prosecution,  upon  de!ivei7  of  such  process,  or  leaving  the 
same  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  moved  to 
the  said  circuit  court,  and  any  further  proceedings,  trial,  or 
judgment  therein  in  the  State  court,  shall  be  wholly  null  and 
void;  and  any  person,  whether  an  attorney  or  officer  of  any 
State  court,  or  otherwise,  who  shall  thereafter  take  any  step* 
or  in  any  manner  proceed  in  the  State  court  in  any  action 
so  removed,  shall  he  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to 
trial  and  punishment  in  the  court  to  which  the  action  shall  have 
been  removed,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  fine  for  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment, and  shall  in  addition  thereto  be  amenable  to  the  said  court 
to  which  said  action  shall  have  been  removed  as  for  a  contempt; 
and  if  the  defendant  in  any  such  suit  be  in  actual  custody  ot» 
mesne  process  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal,  by 
virtue  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa,  to  take  the  body 
of  the  defendant  into  his  custody,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
cause  according  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the  order  of  the  circuit 
court,  or  of  any  judge  thereof  m  vacation.     And  all  attach- 
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ments  made  and  atl  bail  or  other  security  given  upon  such  suit 
or  prosecution  shall  be  anJ  continue  In  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  the  same  suit  or  prosecution  had  proceeded  to  final  judgment 
and  execution  in  the  State  court.  And  if  upon  the  removal  of 
any  such  suit  or  prosecution  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
■aid  circuit  court  that  no  copy  of  the  record  and  proceedings 
therein  in  the  State  court  can  be  obtained,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  said  circuit  court  to  allow  and  require  the  plaintiH  to  pro- 
ceed de  novo,  and  to  file  a  declaration  of  his  cause  of  action, 
and  the  parties  may  thereupon  proceed  as  in  actions  originally 
brought  in  said  circuit  court;  and  on  failure  of  so  proceeding 
judgment  of  non  prosequitcr  may  be  rendered  against  the  plain- 
tiff, with  costs  for  the  defendant. 

Sec.  17.  [If  clerk  of  State  court  declines  to  furnish  record 
of  a  case  to  be  used  in  a  United  Slates  court  such  record  may 
be  supplied  by  affidavit  or  otherwise. j 

Sec.  18.  [Repeals  sections  five  and  six  of  Act  of  July  14, 
1870,  amending  the  naturalization  laws.] 

Sec.  19.  That  alt  votes  for  representatives  in  Congress  shall 
hereafter  be  by  written  or  printed  ballot,  any  law  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  all  votes  received  or 
recorded  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  of 
none  effect. 

Ku  Klux  Act 

Aet»  and  RtMOtutioni.  it  C<ynti..  l  S^ti..  p.  S34.     Tb»  third  Btiforo*- 
OMtit  Act.  FAprU  20.  U7t] 

8^  it  enacted  .  .  That  any  person  who,  under  color  of 
any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of 
any  State,  shall  subject,  or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any  person 
within  the  jurisdlnion  of  the  United  States  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion o(  the  United  States,  shall,  any  such  law,  statute,  ordinance, 
regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of  the  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  any  action  at 
law.  suit  in  equit)'.  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress;  such 
proceeding  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  several  district  or  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the  same  rights 
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of  appeal,  review  upon  error,  and  other  remedies  provided  in 
like  cases  in  such  courts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  [Civil 
Rights  Act  of  April  9.  1 866]  .  .  and  the  other  remedial  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  arc  in  their  nature  applicable  in  such 
cases. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  shall  conspire  together  to  over- 
throw, or  to  put  down,  or  to  destroy  by  force  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  Uvy  war  against  the  United  States 
or  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat  to  prevent, 
hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United 
States  contrary  to  the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  threat  to  prevent  any  person  from  accepting  or  holding 
any  office  or  trust  or  place  of  confidence  under  the  United  States, 
or  from  discharging  the  duties  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  threat  to  induce  any  officer  of  the  United  States  to 
leave  any  State,  district,  or  place  where  his  duties  as  such  of- 
ficer might  lawfully  be  performed,  or  to  injure  him  in  his  person 
or  propertj-  on  account  of  his  lawful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his  property  so  as  to  molest,  interrupt, 
hinder,  or  impede  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  dut)*,  or  by 
force,  intimidation,  or  threat  to  deter  any  party  or  witness  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  from  attending  such  court,  or 
from  testifying  In  any  matter  pending  in  such  court  fully,  freely, 
and  truthfully,  or  to  injure  any  such  party  or  witness  in  his  per- 
son or  property  on  account  of  his  having  so  attended  or  testified, 
or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat  to  influence  the  verdict, 
presentment,  or  indictment,  of  any  juror  or  grand  juror  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  Injure  such  juror  in  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  any  verdict,  presentment,  or  indict- 
ment lawfully  assented  to  by  him,  or  on  account  of  his  being 
or  having  been  such  juror,  or  shall  conspire  together,  or  go 
in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway  or  upon  the  premises  of 
another  for  the  purpose,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  of  de- 
priving any  person  or  any  class  of  persons  of  the  equal  protec- 
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tioDof  the  Uws,  or  of  equal  privileges  or  immunities  under  the 
lavs,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering  the  con* 
aituicd  authorities  of  any  State  front  giving  or  securing  to  all 
persons  within  such  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
liull  conspire  together  for  the  purpose  of  in  any  manner  im- 
peding, hindering,  obstructing,  or  defeating  the  due  course  of 
jnnice  in  my  State  or  Territory,  with  the  Intent  to  deny  to 
Wf  dtizen  of  the  United  States  the  due  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  or  to  injure  any  person  in  his  person  or  his  property 
(w  lawfully  enforcing  the  right  of  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  by  force,  Intimi- 
Nation,  or  threat  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
lawfully  entitled  to  vote  from  giving  his  support  or  advocacy 
in  B  lawful  manner  towards  or  in  favor  of  the  election  of  any 
lawfully  qualified  person  as  an  elector  of  President  or  Vice- 
l*rc5ideni  of  the  L'nlted  States,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  injure  any  such  citizen  In  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  such  support  or  advocacy,  each  and 
every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  crime, 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof  In  any  district  or  circuit  court  of 
ihe  United  States  or  district  or  supreme  court  of  any  Territory 
of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  similar  offenses  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  as  the  court  may  determine,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  months  nor  more  than  six  years,  as  the  court  may  determine, 
or  by  both  such  line  and  impnscHunent  as  the  court  may  deter- 
mine.    And  if  any  one  or  more  persons  engaged  in  any  such 
conspiracy  shall  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any  act  in  furtherance 
of  the  object  of  such  conspiracy,  whereby  any  person  shall  be 
injured  tn  his  person  or  property,  or  deprived  of  having  and 
exercising  any  right  or  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  pcnon  so  injured  or  deprived  of  such  rights  and  priv- 
ileges may  have  and  maintain  an  action  for<he  recover)'  of  dam- 
ages against  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons  engaged  in  such 
eonjpiracy,  such  action  to  be  prosecuted  In  the  proper  district 
or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the 


( 
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itme  right*  of  ippe^l,  rcwew  upon  error,  and  other  remeditt 
prmided  in  lUu  cases  in  such  courts  under  the  provisions  of 
Ibc  [Civil  Rights  Art].  .  . 

Sec.  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  insurrection,  domestic  vio- 
lence, unlawful  combinations,  or  conspiracies  in  any  State  shall 
10  obstnia  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof,  and 
of  the  United  States,  as  to  depri\*e  any  portion  or  class  of  the 
people  of  such  State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities, or  protection,  named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured 
by  this  act,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State  shall 
cither  be  unable  to  protect,  or  shall  from  any  cause  fall  in  or 
refuse  prMcction  of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  will 
be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  such 
insurrection,  violence,  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy  shall 
oppose  or  obstruct  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  due 
execution  thereof,  or  impede  or  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice 
under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  take  such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the 
militia  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  either,  or  by  other  means^  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  or  combi- 
nations: and  any  person  who  shall  be  arrested  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
marshal  of  the  proper  district*  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law. 

Sec.  4.  That  whene>-er  in  any  State  or  part  of  a  State  the 
unlawful  combinations  named  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
act  shall  be  organized  and  armed,  and  so  numerous  and  pow* 
erful  as  to  he  able,  by  violence,  to  either  overthrow  or  set 
at  defiance  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State,  and  of 
the  United  States  within  such  State,  or  when  the  constitut- 
ed authorities  arc  in  complicity  with,  or  shall  connive  at  the 
unlawful  purposes  of,  such  powerful  and  armed  combina' 
tnms;  and  whenever,  by  reason  of  either  or  all  of  the  causes 
aforesaid,  the  conviction  of  such  offender  and  the  prescr\*a* 
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tioQ  of  the  public  safety  shall  become  in  such  district  imprac- 
tiobk.  in  every  such  c^isc  such  combinations  shall  be  deemed 
a  rtbellion,   against   the  government  of   the   United   States, 
Mij  (luring    the   continuation    of   such    rebellion,    and    within 
tilt  limits  of  the  district  which  shall  be  so  under  the  sway 
tiKreof.  such  limits  to  be  prescribed  by  proclamation,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  in  his 
joigment  the  public  safety  shall  require  tt,  to  suspend  the  privi- 
leges of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  the  end  that  such  rebellion 
miy  be  overthrown:  Provided^  That  alt  the  provisions  of  the 
«w>nd  section  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  habeas 
(orpus,    .    .    [of  March  3,  1863]  which  relate  to  the  discharge 
of  prisoners  other  than  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  penalty 
for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  shnll  be  in  full  force 
so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec* 
tion ;  Provided  further,  That  the  President  shall  first  have  made 
proclamation,  as  now  provided  by  law,  commanding  such  insur- 
gents to  disperse:  Jnd  provided  also,  That  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  in  force  after  the  end  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  Congress. 

See.  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  a  grand  or  petit  juror  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  upon  any  inquiry,  hearing,  or 
trial  of  any  suit,  proceeding,  or  prosecution  based  upon  or  aris* 
ing  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  who  shall,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  be  in  complicity  with  any  such  combination  or  con- 
spiracy; and  every  such  juror  shall,  before  entering  upon  any 
such  inquir)',  hearing,  or  trial,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  in 
Open  court  that  he  has  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  counselled, 
sdvised.  or  voluntarily  aided  any  such  combination  or  con- 
fpiracy:  and  each  and  every  person  who  shall  take  this  oath, 
and  shall  therein  swear  falsely,  shall  l>e  guilty  of  perjury,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  declared  against  that 
dime,  and  the  lirst  section  of  the  act  [of  June  17,  1862,  relat- 
ing to  jurors  in  United  States  courts]  .  .  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person,  having  knowledge  that  any  of  the 
wrongs  conspired  to  be  done  and  mentioned  in  the  second  section 
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of  this  act  are  about  to  be  committed,  and  having  power  tt> 
prevent  or  aid  in  preventing  the  same,  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  do  so,  and  such  wronfiful  act  shall  be  committed,  such  person 
or  persons  shall  be  liable  to  the  person  injured,  or  his  legal 
representatives,  for  alt  damages  caused  by  any  such  wrongful 
act  which  such  Rrst-namcd  person  or  persons  by  reasonable  dili- 
gence could  have  prevented:  and  such  damages  may  be  recov- 
ered in  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  number  of  persons  guilty  of  such  wrong- 
ful neglect  or  refusal  may  be  joined  as  defendants  in  such  action : 
Provided,  That  such  action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year 
after  such  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued;  and  if  the  death 
of  any  person  shall  be  caused  by  any  such  wrongful  act  and 
neglect,  the  legal  representatives  of  such  deceased  person  shall 
have  action  therefor,  and  may  recover  not  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand dollars  damages  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
such  deceased  person,  if  any  there  be,  or  if  there  be  no  widow, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin  of  such  deceased  person. 

Sec.  7.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  or  repeal  any  former  act  or  law  except  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  repugnant  thereto;  and  any  offenses  heretofore 
committed  against  the  tenor  of  any  former  act  shall  be  prose- 
cuted, and  any  proceeding  already  commenced  for  the  prose- 
cution thereof  shall  be  continued  and  completed,  the  same  as  if 
this  act  had  not  been  passed,  except  so  far  as  the  provisions  of 
this  act  may  go  to  sustain  and  validate  such  proceedings. 
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Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  Suspended  in  South  Carolina- 

RIcbardsoD.  Me»ta^e»  and  Paptr*.  vol.  rtl,  p.  135.  On  March  14, 
18T1.  tbe  Pruldeot  liad  tssu«d  a  proclamation  affolnst  cerlaln  tMdles 
Id  SouU)  Cerolina:  on  May  S.  be  Issued'  »  genBral  proclaaatloB 
calling  atteniloc  lo  the  K11  K!ux  law;  on  October  12  fa«  taaticd, 
anotber  proclamatlnn  aeainHt  boi]|i»)of  wMtot  In  Souttt  Carolina,  aed  ' 
(tvft  dnys  later  suapenileH  tliA  writ  of  habAM  oorpoc  tn  ntne  MuatiM; 
FVilcrnl  troopK  iir«re  Mnt  In  an^  more  than  QlRhteen  titmdivd  ar> 
rMtH  wcrn  mad*.  tO(?tob«r  17,  1871] 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  the 
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20th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  187 1,  power  is  given  to  the  President 

of  tht  United  States,  when  in  his  judgment  the  public  safety 

ihitl  require  it,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 

evrfm  in  any  State  or  part  of  a  State  whenever  combinations 

and  conspiracies  exist  in  such  State  or  part  of  a  State  for  the 

pvpoM  of  depriving  any  portion  ot  class  of  the  people  of  such 

Stite  of  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  protection  named 

in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  secured  by  the  act 

of  Congress  aforesaid;  and  n-henever  such  combinations  and 

(onspiracies  do  so  obstruct  and  hinder  the  execution  of  the 

laws  of  any  such  State  and  of  the  United  States  as  to  deprive 

ibc  people  aforesaid  of  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and 

piottction  aforesaid,  and  do  oppose  and  obstruct  the  laws  of  the 

United  Stales  in  their  due  execution.and  impede andobstruct  the 

due  course  of  justice  under  the  same;  and  whenever  such  combin- 

a^ons  shall  be  organized  and  armed,  and  so  numerous  and  pow- 

erftj  as  to  be  able  by  violence  cither  (o  overthrow  or  to  set  xl 

defiance  the  constituted  authorities  of  said  State  and  of  the 

United  States  within  such  State;  and  whenever  by  reason  of 

laid  causes  the  conviction  of  such  offenders  and  the  prcserva- 

b'on  of  the  public  peace  shall  become  in  such  State  or  part  of  a 

State  impracticable;  and  .  . 

Whereas  on  the  1 2th  day  of  the  present  month  of  October 
the  President  of  the  United  States  did  issue  bis  proclamation, 
reciting  therein,  among  other  things,  that  such  combinations 
and  conspiracies  did  then  exist  in  the  counties  of  Spartanburg, 
York,  Marion,  Chester,  Laurens,  Newberry,  Fairlield,  Lan- 
kfOster,  and  Chesterfield,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
^commanding  thereby  alt  persons  composing  such  unlawful  com- 
binations and  conspiracies  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to 
their  homes  within  five  days  from  the  date  thereof,  and  to  de- 
Kvcr  either  to  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina,  or  to  any  of  his  deputies,  or  to  any  military 
offcer  of  the  United  States  within  said  counties,  all  arms,  am- 
munition, unifonns,  disguises,  and  other  means  and  implements 
used,  kept,  possessed,  or  controlled  by  them  for  carrying  out 
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the  unlawful  purposes  for  which  (he  siid  combinations  snJ  con- 
spiracies are  organized;  and 

Whereas  ihe  insurgents  engaged  in  such  unlawful  combuu* 
tions  and  conspiracies  within  the  counties  aforesaid  have  noc 
dispersed  and  retired  peaceably  to  their  respective  homes,  and 
have  not  delivered  to  the  marshal  of  the  United  Stales,  or  to 
an/  of  his  deputies,  or  to  any  of  the  military  officers  of  the 
United  States  within  said  counties,  all  arms,  ammunition,  uai- 
forms.  disguises,  and  all  other  means  and  implements  used, 
kept,  possessed,  or  controlled  by  them,  for  carrj-ing  out  the 
unlawful  purposes  for  which  the  combinations  and  conspiracies 
are  organized,  as  commanded  by  said  procJamation,  iHit  do 
still  persist  in  the  unlawful  combinations  and  conspiracies 
aforesaid : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  act  of  Con- 
gress aforesaid,  do  hereby  declare  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
public  safety  especially  requires  that  the  privileges  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  be  suspended,  to  the  end  that  such  rebel- 
lion may  be  overthrown,  and  do  hereby  suspend  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  within  the  counties  of 
Spartanburg.  York,  Marion,  Chester,  Laurens,  Newberry, 
Fairfield,  Lancaster,  and  Chesterfield,  in  said  Sute  of  South 
Carolina,  in  respect  to  all  persons  arrested  by  the  marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  the  said  district  of  South  Carolina,  or 
by  any  of  his  deputies,  or  by  any  military  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  soldier  or  citizen  acting  under  the  orders  of 
said  marshal,  deput)',  or  such  military  officer  within  any  one 
of  said  counties,  charged  with  any  violation  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress aforesaid,  during  the  continuance  of  such  rebellion. 
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The  Election  of  a  Senator 

fkt  KWIion  of  itforge  B.  Upenf.er.  pp.  SS.  73.  Speocer  wn*  C.  3. 
Smlor  from  AlahninJi.  n  cuiilldsto  for  re-election,  nnd  was  bu;>- 
KTM  bjr  tb*  Woshlneicin  aitmlDlsCratlon.  (1)  Latter  from  Spencer 
u  RotMCt  Barlnr;  {3)  SuteniaDt  ot  P«rrlR,  a  cloputr  U.  8.  marstial. 

11872] 

rO  Decatur,  Ala.,  Oct.  22,  1872. 

MtDmr  Barber: 

i  have  ju«  returned  from  Louisville,  where  I  have  been  to 
nt  Gen.  Terr)-  about  troops  for  Alabama. 

1  have  had  a  company  of  cavalry  sent  to  Livingston,  a  de- 
Othoient  to  Pickens  county,  a  company  of  infantry  to  Eutaw, 
inii  1  company  to  Demopolis.  and  a  company  to  Seal's  Station, 
R^wll  county.  Also,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  report  to 
Minhal  Thomas,  at  Huntsville. 

I  wijh  Randolph,  deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  would  use  the  com- 
finy  at  Opelika  in  making  arrests  in  Tallapoosa,  Randolph  and 

tltbumc,  as suggests.  .   .  I  must  not,  however,  be  known 

11  tic  matter. 

[1]  I  wrote  to  Gen.  Spencer  in  I.ou  Mayer's  presence,  that 
under  the  Enforcement  Act  we  could  get  affidavits  and  have 
Democratic  members  arrested  and  detained  until  the  legislature 
ru  organized  by  the  Republicans,  and  his  election  as  Senator 
lecurcd.     Lou  Mayer  [chairman  of  the  Republican  party  or- 
ganization] was  present  when  I  wrote  the  letter.     I  read  it  to 
bim  and  be  approved  its  contents.   .    . 

The  missing  members  were  arrested  while  on  their  way  to 
Montgomery,  at  Sclma,  and  were  carried  via  Meridian  [Mi»- 
siwippi]  to  Mobile  where  they  waived  an  examination,  gave 
bond  and  were  released.  No  indictment  was  ever  found 
against  them,  and  there  was  no  further  prosecution.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  intended  that  they  should  be  indicted  or 
prosecuted.  .  . 

Troops  were  brought  here  at  that  time  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  federal  revenue  officers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  This  was  the  ostensible  object,  but  the 
real  object  was  to  parade  the  troops  through  the  country  with 


( 
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United  States  Marshals  having  pretcoded  wairams  and  cxhil 
ing  thera  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  people  and  driving 
persons  from  the  country.  These  warranrs  were  taken  by  the 
marshals  into  neighborhood!  and  exhibited  to  persons  who 
would  inform  the  parties  that  (he  manhil  was  after  them. 
They  would  then  leave  the  country  or  get  out  of  the  way.  Thef 
"warrants"  were  stmply  papers  folded  with  no  writing  00  the 
inside,  but  names  were  on  the  outside  on  the  ftJds.  Spencer 
wrote  to  Mayer  that  he  had  procured  troops  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  Marer  so  Informed  me. 
Acting  00  this  information  I  made  a  requisition  for  troops,  and 
proceeded  with  them  and  the  marshal,  who  bad  the  pretended 
warrants  and  exhibited  them  as  I  have  indicated.  .   . 

I  shot  a  bole  through  my  own  hat  widi  my  own  pistol  and 
wrote  to  Lou  H.  Mayer  that  I  had  been  set  upon  by  men  In 
ambush  and  K.  K.  K.,  which  he  perfectly  understood  was  not 
the  case  by  a  pre\-ious  understanding.  I  had  the  iroops  with 
me  at  that  time;  I  was  in  advance  and  out  of  their  sight  when  I 
shot  the  hole  in  my  hat.  I  ran  bade  and  deployed  them  as 
skirmishers  and  we  advanced  upon  the  supposed  K.  K.  K."t 
with  an  intrepidity  that  reflected  credit  upon  the  troops,  who 
knew  no  better  than  that  there  was  a  real  foe  before  tiiem.  .  .■ 

It  was  to  satisfy  the  department  at  Washington  that  the- 
presence  of  troops  was  necessary,  and  to  prevent  their  recall.  .  . 
They  were  kept  by  me  as  long  as  they  could  be  made  use  of  as  a 
polieical  machine.  .  .  [We  were  acting]  in  George  E.  Spencer*s 
[interest],  to  secure  at  all  hazards  a  Icgtslature  that  would 
elect  him  to  the  U.  S  Senate.  .  .  I  reccircd  instmaioos  from 
Lou  .Mayer,  the  coUeCTor  of  revemie  raider  whom  I  was  acting, 
noc  to  tne  the  troops  iat  political  purposes:  which  meant,  by  a  ■ 
proHous  understanding  with  Nliyer,  that  1  sh<nJd  use  them 
for  poitttcal  purpo«e»,  as  tbere  was  no  necessity  for  tfaero. 
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The  Attorney  General  and  the  Alabama  Lcgislatui-e 

SIcPberaon.  Bondbook,  J^(.  p.  SS.  Tli«  D«mov'rAlfl  elH^ii-d  a  majority 
of  tl)«  )«8litUlure:  Uie  RepubllcsDS  vliMrew  anil  forirx^  n  spparnco 
orxanltalioD :  by  this  plan  of  (ximproraiBe  the  Democrats  lost  tbclr 
m«)orltT:  tioope  vere  »eot  to  aid  the  governor  w1k>  wan  a  Kepub- 
Uean  and  (li«  plan  vas  carrltd  tJirougb.  (1S7Z1 

Two  organizations  at  MontHonicry,  Alabama,  cUimina  to  be 
the  general  assembly  of  that  State,  have  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  n-iih  his  approval  I  submit,  as  a  plan  of  compromis- 
iag  the  difiiculty,  the  following: 

First.  Officers  of  each  organization  shall  tender  their  resig- 
nations, to  take  cHect  upon  the  permanent  organization  of  a 
House  of  Representatives,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Second.     On  the inst.  the  hall  of  the  House  in  the 

[Capitol  shall  be  vacant,  and  at  12  o'clock  of  that  day  all  the 
persons  holding  the  certificates  of  Secretary  Ragland  [Repub- 
lican] shall  be  the  only  Representatives  seated  from  Barbour 
County,  and  shall  make  in  the  usual  manner  a  temporary  or* 
ganization. 
Third.  Two  tellers,  one  Republican  and  one  Democrat, 
shall  be  appointed  hy  the  speaker  pro  tem.  who  shall  publicly 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  House  count  the  votes  cast  for 
Representatives  in  the  count>'  of  Marengo;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  shall  take  the  returns  of  the  precinct  inspectors  of 
said  county,  or,  in  case  they  can  not  he  procured,  the  evidence 
of  said  inspectors,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  vote  cast  as  aforesaid,  and  the  persons  found 
upon  such  count  to  have  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  Repre- 
sentative shall  be  seated  as  such  from  said  county;  but  the  per- 
sons [Democrats]  now  holding  certificates  of  election  as  repre- 
seniatives  from  Marengo  shall  not  vote  upon  or  in  said  tempor- 
ary organization,  nor  shall  any  business  other  than  deciding  the 
contest  as  to  said  coimty  be  transacted  during  such  organization. 
Fourth.  When  such  contest  is  determined,  the  House  shall 
make  a  permanent  organization  in  the  usual  way. 

Fifth.      On  said ,  the inst.,  the  Senate  Chamber 

shall  be  vacant,  and  at  12  o'clock  the  persons  holding  ccrtifi- 
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cates  of  election  as  Senators  shall  assemble  therein,  and  organ- 
lie  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor  presiding,  with  the  person 
[Republican]  holding  the  certificate  of  Secretary  Ragtand  in 
his  scat,  as  the  only  senator  from  Barl»our  counr>';  and  the 
votes  for  senator  in  Marengo  county  shall  be  counted  in  the 
same  way,  and  upon  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  is  hereinbefore 
provided  for  the  House  contest  as  to  said  county,  and  upon 
such  count  the  person  found  to  have  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  Senator  from  satd  county  shall  be  seated  as  such;  but 
the  person  [Democrat]  now  holding  the  certificate  of  election 
to  the  Senate  from  said  county  shall  not  rote  upon  any  question 
while  the  contest  about  his  scat  is  pending.  .\nd  then  the 
contest  as  to  the  district  comprising  the  counties  of  Butler  and 
Conecuh  shall  be  decided  in  the  same  way  and  upon  the  same 
kind  of  evidence,  and  the  person  now  holding  the  certificate 
of  election  as  Senator  from  satd  district  shall  not  vote  upon 
any  question  before  he  is  declared  elected  upon  a  count  of  votes 
of  said  district  as  aforesaid,  nor  shall  the  Senate  do  any  other 
business  before  these  contests  arc  settled. 

No  person  not  holding  a  certificate  of  election  shall  take  a 
scat  in  cither  body  until  his  right  thereto  is  affinned  as  above 
founded. 

All  those  claiming  to  be  members  and  seated  in  either  or- 
ganization shall  be  allowed  mileage  and  per  diem  compensation 
prior  to  the  temporary-  organization  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  after  which  persons  [Democrats]  holding  certificates  of 
election  from  Secretary  Parker  for  Barbour  county  shall  cease 
to  draw  pay:  and  those  contesting  the  seats  for  Marengo  county 
and  the  district  of  Butler  and  Conecuh  who  are  finally  excluded 
shall  be  allowed  per  diem  until  said  contests  are  respectively 
ended ;  and  the  oScers  and  employees  of  each  organization  shall 
be  paid  the  usual  compensation. 

George  H.  Williams, 

Attorney  General. 
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Use  of  Troops  and  Deputy  Marshals 

Boiue  Report  no.  SHi.  ft  Conff..  8  JS»r.,  pp.  1272,  1S65,  105T.  (1] 
Altoraey  Oeneni  Wtlllams'B  circular  to  United  States  marabals  In 
tb*  Sontli;  (1>  oomlnatlOD  of  deputy  inanlialv  (more  than  Iwelv« 
tiimdrfl  wprw  ihiu  npuolniM  In  Ata.bnina):  (3)  note  from  a  Re- 
publican politician  to  tb«  UnltAd  Stntea  marshal;  (O  report  of  a  pub- 
lic m*«tiaK  of  wblWtit  In  Bumtor  county.  SoTcral  huntlrcil  whittM 
lo  Alatuma  w«ro  arroatctl  before  the  Naromber  clectloas  but  went 
B«v«r  tried.  [1874] 

^i]  Department  of  Justice, 

Jf'ashhtglun,  Septcmher  2g,   iSj^. 

Sir:  I  n'ouM  suggest  that  at  those  points  where  United 
States  troops  are  or  may  be  statioficd  in  your  district,  you 
appoint  some  person  deputy  marshal,  who  may  act  at  once  in 
the  arrest  of  parties  committing  outrages,  without  the  delay 
of  sending  to  you  before  the  troops  can  be  used  for  the  arrest 
of  the  offenders.  [  would  further  suggest  that  prudent,  fear- 
less persons,  and  if  possible,  those  in  whose  judgment  and 
integrity  the  people  have  confidence,  be  appointed  to  such  posi- 
tions. This  would,  however,  only  be  necessary  where  you 
were  not  conveniently  accessible. 

You  have  applied  to  me  for  permission  to  mount  Infantry, 
which  I  decline  to  give,  but  there  will  be  cavalr>-  sent  ro  the 
State  and  located  at  different  points,  so  that  they  can  be  em- 
ployed for  the  arrest  of  persons.  Marshals  in  our  States,  how- 
c\-er,  successfully  use  infantr)-,  and  recently  in  Tennessee  eight 
persons,  who  were  concerned  In  the  Gibson  County  outrage  were 
arrested  by  the  deputy  United  States  Marshal,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  infantry.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  region  of  Hale. 
Sumter,  Green,  and  Marengo  Counties  [Alabama]  outrages 
are  frequent,  and  that  there  is  a  determined  effort  to  overawe 
and  intimidate  the  colored  people  so  that  they  will  not  vote  at 
tlic  approaching  election.  These  things,  I  think,  ought  to  bt 
prevented,  and  whether  they  arc  or  arc  not,  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  efficiency  of  yourself  and  your  deputies. 

Rooms  Republican  State  Executive. 
Committee  ok  Alabama. 

Mobile,  October  7,  1874. 
Icar  Sir:     Please  make  the   following  appointments  of 


dcpucy  marshals  in  Dallas  County,  and  send  their  appointments 
care  Hon.  Jerrc  Haralson,  Sclma: 

Warren  A.  Brantley,  Henry  Loder,  R.  M.  Moore,  Alexan- 
-der  Carr. 

Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  E.  Mayer, 

Chairman.' 
Hon.  R.  W.  Healy,  U.  S.  Marshal,  Montgomery, 
Commissions  all  sent  as  above. 

[3]  Rooms  REPtrBUCAN  Executive  CoMMrrrEE, 

Third  Congressional  District  op  Alabama- 
Opel'tka,  Ala..  October  20,  1S74 

My  Dear  General:  When  you  become  disgusted  with  let- 
ters from  me,  telegraph  and  I'll  cease  writing;  as  it  is  I  shall  - 
^ofitinue.  Another  count)-  heard  from,  and  ii  good,  clever,  1 
"brave-as-a-lion"  fellow  recommended  to  the  high  and  exalted 
ofBce  of  United  States  deputy  marshal.  The  euphonious  name 
of  the  gentleman  is  W.  G.  Maybcrr>',  and  I  hope  you'll  send 
bis  commission  and  appoint  as  many  more  as  we  (I)  may  be 
able  to  get  to  serve.  The  deputies  wUl  all  vote  right  in  this  fl 
district.  Twcntj'-thoiisand  blank  commissions  will  carry  the 
State  overwhelmingly.  Bait  is  good,  and  especially  for  demo- 
cratic ofltcc-hungcr.  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
note  printed  at  the  foot  of  your  deputy's  commission.  T  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  arrest  violators  of  the  Federal  election  law 
on  the  day  of  election  [flagrante  deiielo)  without  warrant  or 
other  process.  The  summoning  of  jurors  before  election  will 
do  much  good.  Drni't  send  this  letter  to  the  Attorney-General, 
No  troops  here  as  yet.  Taxing  you  to  answer  this,  I  am 
yours  always, 

Isaac  Heyman. 

[4]  An  infantry  company  under  Captain  Mills  arrived  at  this 
place  (Livingston)  about  the  loth  of  September.  About  the 
same  time  Beach  and  Hester  [post  office  detectives]  made  their 
appearance  tn  the  county  with  a  wagon,  in  the  guise  of  Illicit 
dealers  in  tobacco  and  whislcy,  and  soon  aftem'ard  Williford 
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ud  Randolph,  deputy  United  States  marshals,  also  appeared 

«  Livingston.     In  a  few  days  Hester  and  Beach  threw  off  all 

dbpiiK,  and  appeared  as  spies,  detectives,  and  informers  of 

tlK  Federal  Government,  and  soon  afterward  Stephen  Renfro 

ud  Charles  S.  Bullock,  two  respectable  citizens  of  the  county, 

*cre  irrested  under  a  warrant  charging  them  with  the  murder 

of  Billings.     They  were  forthwith  handcuffed  and  chained,  and 

Unlined  in  the  dungeon  of  the  jail.      By  their  inhuman  captora 

prisoners  were  treated  with  great  rudeness,  and  cursed 

■<hJ  threatened  with  personal  violence  without  the  slightest 

tausc  or  provocation.     .'Ml  the  witnesses  and  two  United  States 

commissioners,  both  Republicans,  resided  in  this  county,  and 

i^enfro  and  Bullock  insisted  upon  being  tried  here.     But  this 

J*»stand  reasonable  application  was  denied,  and  they  were  taken, 

Gained  and  handcuffed,  by  Selma  and  Montgomery,  a  long 

*ridrircuitous  route,  to  Mobile  for  trial.  .  .  In  a  secret  cirnilar 

"^y  Mayer,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  committee, 

Encouraging  the  republicans  to  prosecute  democrats,  Gillette 

^ws  rcccwnmcndcd  as  a  reliable  commissioner  for  the  work  in 

A-iew.     In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Williamson,  the  sheriff  of  the 

KounCy,  and  Scip.  Coleman,  a  colored  democrat,  were  arrested 

and  put  in  jail  by  these  hirelings.  .   .  Williamson  and  Coleman 

were  told  that  they  were  arrested  under  a  warrant  charging 

them  with  participating  in  the  murder  of  Ivcy.     Being  unable 

to  find  any  testimony  against  them,  these  men  were  discharged 

on  bail,  In  a  few  days,  without  examination. 

Two  days  following  the  arrest  of  Renfro  and  Bullock.  Fred. 
Chiles,  a  citizen  of  this  county,  was  arrested  while  peaceably 
employed  at  his  dally  labor.  He  was  handcuffed  without  delay 
and  placed  in  a  dungeon  in  the  jail,  and  refused  permission  to 
see  his  counsel  or  friends.  His  humane  captors  stated  to  him 
that  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  participating  in  the  murder 
of  Ivey,  but  showed  bim  no  warrant  or  other  authority  for  ar- 
rest. Since  then  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  affidavit  for 
the  warrant  and  the  warrant  Itself  bear  date  the  same  day  of 
his  arrest,  and  purports  to  have  been  issued  by  James  Gillette, 
h  Mobile,  about  150  mites  distant  from  the  place  of  arrest. 
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Mr.  Chiics  wns  also  chained  and  handculTed  and  taken  by  way 
of  Selma  and  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  where  he  was  confined 
in  the  jail  for  several  days,  and  then,  there  being  no  evidence 
against  him,  he  was  discharged  on  bail  in  Mobile  without  anf 
examination. 

On  their  way  to  Mobile  with  Renfro.  Bullock  and  Chiles,  .  . 
Williford  and  Randolph,  meeting  with  P.  A.  Hillman,  on  the 
public  road  between  his  place  and  l3cmopo!i«,  arrested  him 
without  any  warrant  or  authority',  and  also  handcuffed  and 
chained  htm,  and  took  him  to  Mobile  and  imprisoned  him  in 
jail.    There  being  no  warrant  or  charge  against  him  he  was  at. 
first  ordered  by  Gillette  to  be  discharged,  but  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  acting  United  States  district  attorney,  chat  possibly 
he  might  be  guilty  of  some  violation  of  the  law,  and  some  evi~B 
dcnce  against  him  might  turn  up,  he  was,  as  we  (cam,  ultimately 
discharged  on  bail  ro  answer  an  indictment  which  might  be 
found  against  him  for  ccHnmitting  an  assault  and  battery*  on 
any  negro. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  instant.  Thomas  B,  Wctmore  atii 
Stephen  Smith,  white,  and  John  Little,  colored  democrat,  were' 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  Hester  upon  a  warrant  procured  by 
him  to  be  issued  by  commissioner  Wayne,  and  charging  thera 
with  a  conspirac)-  to  injure  Mestcr.  This  warrant  was  made 
returnable  before  Gillette,  although  the  parties  and  wimesses 
resided  in  this  county.  Yesterday  they  were  taken  to  Mobile 
for  trial. 
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Federal  Interference  under  the  Enforcement  Laws 

NonlhoIT.  The  Cotton  Btatet.  p.  12.  [inS] 

The  great  mass  of  the  Southern  colored  voters  are  illiteratcr 
they  arc  easily  impressed  by  exhibitions  of  power.  .  .  The  Re- 
publican leader  has  always  had  the  United  States  Government 
to  back  him.  Packard,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Executive  Committee  of  Louisiana,  has,  as  United  States  mar- 
shal, the  absolute  control  of  Federal  troops  in  Louisiana.  .  . 
Governor  Ames,  as  is  publicly  charged,  refuses  to  stir  to  prevent 
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ariotat  Vicksburg:  but  after  the  riot,  after  forty  or  fifty  blacks 
hive  been  killed,  and  when  the  negroes  are  demoralized  and 
feci  utterly  helpless,  sends  for  Federal  troops,  which  come  at 
his  command,  and  reassure  the  blacks.  Such  manifestations 
of  power  strike  the  imaginations  of  the  negroes,  as  ihey  would 
jny  ignorant  population,  and  they  follow  very  readily  and 
blindly,  its  possessor.  Some  colored  witnesses  in  Alabama  be- 
ing asked  why  they  voted  against  Sheats,  a  Republican,  for 
Congress,  replied,  "because  Pcrrin  told  them  to;"  being  asked 
if  they  would  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  if  Pcrrin  had 
told  them  To,  they  answered,  unhesitatingly,  "Yes."  But  Pcr- 
rin, as  United  States  deputy-marshal,  commanded  Federal 
troops,  and  gave  away  Federal  bacon. 

The  leaders  whom  they  thus  follow  .  .  appeal  only  and 
continually  to  the  negro's  fears  and  to  his  sense  of  obligafion 
to  the  Federal  power.  In  Alabama  they  were  told  that  the 
bacon  was  sent  them  by  General  Grant,  and  its  receipt  made  it 
their  duty  to  vote  the  "straight  Republican  ticket."  In  some 
parts  of  Southern  Louisiana  the  negroes  arc  still  summoned 
from  the  field  to  political  meetings,  "by  order  of  General  But- 
ler." I  know  of  a  case  where  a  candidate  for  a  county  office 
printed  a  "general  order"  commanding  all  colored  men  to  vote 
for  him,  and  signed  "U.  S.  Grant,  President;"  and  he  received 
the  solid  colored  vote.  .   . 

So  pertinaciously  has  this  base  insinuation  been  used  among 
the  blacks,  that  when  last  fall  the  Democrats  carried  Alabama, 
I  know  of  two  instances  in  which  colored  men  came  into  the 
nearest  town  to  ask  white  Democrats,  in  whose  honor  and  kind- 
ness they  had  trusted,  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  masters,  and  whether  they  would  be  separated  from 
their  wives  and  children. 

The  Federal  office-holders  arc  largely  to  blame  for  ths 
continuance  of  this  evil.  They  are  a  very  numerous  class  in 
cvcr^'  Southern  State;  and  have  far  greater  influence  than  their 
fellows  in  the  Northern  States,  especially  over  the  blacks,  who 
have  been  taught  to  regard  them  as  their  guardians,  and  politi- 
cal guides  and  leaders.     They  are  too  often,  .   .  men  of  low 
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character.  Republicans  by  trade,  and  of  no  influence  except 
among  the  negroes,  to  whom  the  lowest  Federal  ofScer,  even  a  ■ 
deputy-marshal's  dcput>',  is  a  ver)-  powerful  being,  armed  with 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Federal  Government.  Georgia  has 
nearly  .  .  three  thousand  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  various  capacities;  and  most  of  the  States  [  ■ 
have  visited  have  an  equal  number.  In  such  States  as  Louisiana: 
these  men  "organize"  the  negro  vote;  and  they  do  it  as  the 
only  means  to  preserve  their  places.  A  Democratic  Federal 
administration  would  oust  them.  .  .  The  Federal  Administra-  i 
tion  appears  to  me  culpable  in  this  matter,  because  tt  has  not 
only  permitted  its  officers  in  the  South  to  take  an  active  and 
partisan  part  in  politics^  but  has  apparently  encouraged  them 
in  doing  so.  Tht  United  States  marshal  [Packard]  of  Louis- 
iana, for  instance,  having  the  command  at  will  of  Federal 
troops,  has  been  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee. 
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THE  DUAL  GOVERNMENTS:     LOUISIANA 
AND  ARKANSAS 


Division  among  the  Louisiana  Radicals 

SJOUMC  Ez.  Doc.  no.  jVj9.  H  Cong.,  2  Seas.,  pp.  3,  10.  Warmotti,  Radical 
iQOTcmBr,  wu  now  working  for  (Itfi  CoMerretlTei,  and  Packard,  lead- 
er of  the  Custom  House  factloD,  was  trying  to  Imimacfa  Wftmiotli  and 
drlre  bU  aupporlvrs  rrom  Che  logUlature.  Tlio  Washington  admin- 
Mrailon  supported  Packard.  R«port  of  G«a.  W-  H.  Emorj  to  tb« 
Adlulaat  General.  [Jaauary,  13721 

[January  9,  1872]  For  the  last  three  days  peace  has  been 
maintained  solely  by  the  display  of  the  United  States  troops,  and 
a  contest  for  the  State-house  is  at  this  moment  only  averted  by 
my  placing  troops  near  that  point,  with  definite  orders  (o  pre- 
vent riot.  The  difficulties  between  the  contending  parties  are 
3s  far  from  a  solution  as  ever,  and  the  members  representing 
the  two  factions  in  both  houses  are  so  nearly  equal  and  so  bitter 
that  the  collision,  if  it  be  allowed  to  come  on,  must  be  a  very 
disastrous  one. 

The  facts  are  not  sufficiently  apparent  to  justify  me  in  com- 
mitting the  Government  to  cither  side.  Tonight  the  [Radical] 
militia  have  substantially  refused  to  act  for  the  governor  [War- 
moth],  and  he  is  making  use  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  troops  are  now  at  the  building,  and  have,  at  his  rcfjucst, 
been  there  before,  as  an  evidence  that  the  President  has  decided 
that  bis  legislature  is  the  legitimate  one.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  state  of  things  can  be  continued.  .  .  I  therefore  respect- 
fully suggest  that  I  should  be  instructed  to  declare  martial 
law.  .  . 

[January  13,  1872].  The  end  of  this  disturbance  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  reached,  for  the  State  authorities  here  are  so 
distasteful  to  alt  parties,  republicans  and  democrats,  black  and 
white,  that,  unless  some  new  turn  is  given  to  affairs,  we  must 
have  a  continuation  of  the  scenes  of  the  last  few  days,  and  I 
therefore  urgently  request  that  two  companies  of  cavalry  may 
be  sent  me.  .  . 

■41 
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The  hostilit)-  here  is  not  af;ain3t  the  United  States,  but  against 
the  State  government,  which  is  odious  beyond  expression,  and  I 
fear  justly  so,  and  to  suppress  a  riot  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
a  show-  of  United  States  forces,  howe^'cr  small,  which  cantioi  be 
done  by  the  use  of  infantry  with  that  facility  necessary  to  stay 
an  impending  riot. 

Aiiti-Wannoth  Handbill 

Bou$«  UiMc.  Doc.  mo.  ill.  i3  Cong.,  i  Seat.,  p.  318.      Copy  of  huidblll 
clrcnlKtad  unong  tli«  negrooa  by  tbe  Packard  fkclloa. 

[Jttniiary  19,  18TS] 

TO  ARMS!  TO  ARMSI!  TO  ARMS  11 1 
COLORED  MEN,  TO  THK  FRONT! 
Warmoth's  SLAVES  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  pretended 
to-day  to  expel)  Antoinc,  Adolph,  Burch,  Wilson,  Kearson,  Wil- 
liams, Tureaud,  Geddis,  Johnson,  Laurent.  Keruier,  Harper, 
Harry  Lott,  and  other  colored  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Wannoth  will  next  attempt  to  remove  Ingraham 
and  Antoine  from  the  Senate. 

Rally,  on  SATURDAY,  at  lo  o'clock,  at  the  corner  of  Ram- 
part and  Canal  Streets,  and  let  those  who  have  trampled  on 
your  rights  as  freemen  and  citizens  tremble  until  the  very  mar- 
row of  their  bones  shakes.  Let  the  cry  be.  DOWN  WITH 
WARMOTH  AND  HIS  THIEVING  CREW. 
RALLY!  RALLY!!  RALLY!  II 
LIBERTY    OR    DEATH! 


"The  Usurpation  of  1872" 

UcPhenon.  liandlnok.  ISJi.  pp.  101.  IOC  Telfigruofl.  Cftser.  brother- 
in-law  of  thn  Preeldenl.  was  n  oa4totn  tiouM  afflclftl.  McGa«ry  had 
received  a  majority  of  rotes  nnd  wan  dcclmred  etsct&d  by  oa«  retarn- 
Iti£  board.,  AD»tb«r  board  declared  Kellogs  «)ect^.  and  be  Wiu  sup- 
ported by  tbe  Federal  authorities-  W«rmotb.  beini;  under  Im- 
peachment by  the  Kellogg  leglKlaCure.  was  not  recognizee!  as  soveroor 
by  tbe  Washtngton  admlDl&tratlon.  (D6ceiiib«r.  1S72] 

[New  Orleans,  December  6] 
President  Grant: 

Marshal  Packard  took  possession  of  State-house  this  morning 
at  an  early  hour  with  military  posse,  in  obedience  to  a  mandate 
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of  circuit  court,  to  prevent  illceal  asscmbh|;c  of  persons  under 

Iui'k  of  authority  of  Warmoth's  returning  board  in  violation 

of  injunction  of  circuit  court.     Decree  of  court  just  rcnJcrcd 

declares  Warmoth's  returning  board  iUegal,  and  orders  the 

fnurns  of  the  election  to  be  forthwith  placed  before  the  legal 

lioard.    This  board  will  probably  soon  declare  the  result  of  the 

wction  of  officers  of  State  and  I--cgis!ature.  which  will  meet  in 

Sfate  House  with  protection  of  court.     The  decree  was  sweep- 

^e    in  its  provisions,  and  if  enforced  will  save  the  republican 

'"ajorit)-  and  give  Louisiana  a  republican  Legislature  and  State 

8* V cmmcnC,  and  check  Warmoth  in  his  usurpations.     War- 

""^th's  democratic  supporters  are  becoming  disgusted  with  him, 

^i^d  charging  that  his  usurpations  are  ruining  their  cause. 

Ja8.  F.  Casey. 

New  Orleans,  Dfcember  t^. 
Adjut.-vnt  Gknf.ral  U.  S.  /K.,  Washington: 

There  is  imminent  danger  of  immediate  conflict  between  the 
two  armed  bodies  of  men  of  some  considerable  numbers,  one 
l>ody  of  State  militia,  representing  Governor  Warmoth,  holding 
an  arsenal;  the  other  an  armed  body  of  police,  representing 
Gtn-emor  Pinchback.  I  have  been  appealed  to  to  interfere. 
Shall  I  do  so;  and  if  I  interfere  to  which  party  shall  the  arsenal 
be  delivered?  The  parties  arc  face  to  face  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  I  beg  an  immediate  answer.  I  sent  an  oHiccr  to  try 
what  can  be  done  by  persuasion  to  suspend  the  conflict  until  an 

I     iniwer  can  be  received.     There  vi'Jf  be  no  resistance  to  the 

I     Federal  forces. 

I  W.  H.  Emory. 

^^^^^  Colonel  Commanding. 

^^^^  fFashingion,  December  14. 

[    Genera  l  W.  H.  Emory,  U.  S.  .■\., 

I  Commanding  New  Orleans,  I..ou!3ians: 

You  may  use  all  necessary  force  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
will  recognize  the  authority  of  Governor  Pinchback. 
By  order  of  the  President, 

E.  D.  ToWNSEND,  .Adjutant  General. 
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Either  Civil  War  or  Military  Rule 

A«taatr  Rtpttrl  »o.  ^ST.  JS  Cong^  S  Aeu-.  p.  xllx.  R«p»Jt  of  i  com- 
mltt«o  of  Cohbtvm.  Oobctom  did  noc  act  and  President  Grant 
conUntrnd  to  support  RellOKt  IFebnian'  30.  1S731 

The  people  of  the  State  arc  alnitit  equally  di%'idcd  in  sentiment 
in  rcRard  (o  these  two  pretended  governments.  The  people 
New  Orleans,  which  is  the  scat  of  government,  suppon  the 
McEncry  government,  two  to  one;  and  It  is  believed  that  il 
Federal  suppon  were  withdrawn  from  the  Kellogg  government 
it  would  he  immediately  supplanted  by  the  McEncry  govern- 
ment. .  .  Neither  government  can  collect  taxes,  for  the  people 
have  no  assurance  that  pa\-ment  to  one  will  prevent  collection 
by  the  other  government.  Business  is  interrupted,  and  public 
confidence  destroyed;  and  should  Congress  adjourn  without 
making  provision  for  the  case,  one  of  two  things  must  result: 
either  collision  and  bloodshed  between  the  adherents  of  the  tn'O 
governments,  or  the  President  must  continue  the  support  of 
federal  authority  to  the  Kellogg  government.  The  altcrn.itive 
of  civil  war  or  the  maintenance  by  military  power  of  a  State 
government  not  elected  is  exceedingly  embarrassing;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  the  best  solution  of  this  difScutt)'  is 
for  Congress  to  order  a  re-election,  and  provide  for  holding  it 
under  authority  of  the  L'nited  States;  to  the  end  that  a  go\'cni- 
mcnt  may  be  elected  by  the  people,  to  which  they  will  submit,  or 
which,  in  case  of  disturbance,  the  United  Stales  can  honesdyj 
maintain. 

Preparing  for  Revolution 

MS.  Diary  of  Darld  Fr«ach  Boyd.  prMldeot  of  Loaisla&a  Sute  ITiil- 
Ter»l(7.  Cblooel  Bojnl  was  In  New  Orhaas  Airing  the  Revolntloo 
ot  1871.  CIST-I] 

July  2^,  t8j4.  Politics  is  beginning  to  run  high.  The  negroes 
last  session  of  the  legislature  were  so  domineering  and  exacting 
that  it  disgusted  and  exasperated  the  whites:  sa  that  H'hile 
Leagues  are  forming  to  put  down  the  negroes  and  carpetbag- 
gen.  .  .  But  1  think  the  true  political  line  is  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  whites  and  blacks  must  live  together  here  in 
Louisiana,  and  they  should  Icam  to  do  so  quietly  and  peaceably. 
The  polttiral  influence  at  Washington,  exerted  through  the 
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Custom  House  officials  here  in  Louisiana,  and  the  Carpetbag- 
gers, U  the  bane  <^  this  country.  If  left  alone,  the  negroes 
ind  old  white  citizens  would  never  hai-c  any  trouble.  Many 
whites  seem  dcteimined  to  break  up  the  present  State. 

August  g,  iSj4.  .  .  Had  a  talk  on  board  with  Bcaurcgaril 
(colored)  from  Baton  Rouge.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  there 
rould  be  trouble  and  violence  this   fall;  but  the  Democrats 

"or  whttc-leaguers  would  not  hurt  the  negroes  if  they  could  help 
it — that  it  was  the  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  they  were 
after. 

Auzust  2$,  i8j4.  .  .  The  resolutions  etc  [of  the  White 
Leaguers]  announced  are,  I  think,  too  extreme.  The  gist  of 
Ae  vfaote  proceedings  is  a  declaration  of  war;  but  is  that  ncc- 
iry?  I  think  not.  I  never  saw  such  unanimity.  The  peo- 
ple are  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  carpetbaggers.  Having 
gone  as  far  as  they  have  —  having  talked  as  they  have,  they 

[ought  (in  consistenq')  to  go  one  step  further — resolve  to  fight 
any  power  —  even  the  United  States  —  which  stands  between 
them  and  the  salvation  of  their  state.  .And  that  is  why  I  think 
a  milder  policy  —  a  more  conservative  position  the  true  one. 
How  ridiculous  it  would  be  to  fight  for  their  rights  up  to  the 
United  States  bayonets,  and  then  stop!  Why,  the  United 
States  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evils  and  oppressions,  and 
miKries  that  inflict  Louisiana.  I  repeat  that  the  good  people 
of  Louisiana  having  gone  as  far  as  they  have  done,  ought  to  go 
1  little  farther,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent  in  aa  with  their 

^talk  —  be  ready  to  fight  Uncle  Sam,  if  he  upholds  the  carpet- 
[gcr  against  the  white  (decent)  people.  .   . 
Aufptit  J/,  t8j4.     The  state  wil!  be  all  disorder;  and  what 
chances  will  our  poor  school  have?     In  ten  days  several  parish- 

LM  will,  no  doubt,  run  away  the  carpet-bag  office  holders;  and 
inless  General  Grant  interferes  strongly  very  soon,  1  think  Mr. 
Kellogg  will  be  in  danger  of  violence.  .  . 

September  2,  18J4.  .  .  Had  a  long  talk  last  night  with 
David  N.  Barrow,  whom  I  found  very  conservative  and  very 
Kosiblc.  He  will  not  go  with  the  people's  party.  He  thinks 
it  is  bound  to  come  to  grief,  and  result  in  placing  the  people 
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in  much  worse  condition  than  now;  and  he  thinks  that  by  not 
joining  in  it,  he  will  be  in  [better  position]  to  be  of  service 
to  I^uisiana.  I  told  him  L  would  join  the  movement  {not  the 
White  League),  as  a  white  citi7.cn  of  Louisiana,  since  that  was 
the  view  of  our  better  citizens  almost  unanimously,  provided 
they  would  not  foolishly  (and  cowardly,  1  thought)  slop  after 
driving  out  the  carpetbaggers,  when  the  real  author  of  carpet- 
baggery  (Uncle  Sam)  stepped  upon  the  stage.  I  know  of 
course  what  will  be  the  result;  but  it  is  cowardly  to  make  war 
OR  the  carpet-bagger,  and  slink  from  the  blue  coat.  .  .  ■ 

September  4,  18^4.  .  .  Grant  Is  going  to  send  troops  here; 
and  his  action  paralyzes  the  White  Man's  Party  in  New  Or- 
leans.    A  miserable  set  we  are  in  action,  as  well  as  council. 

Have  seen  Fred  F and  Mr.  F today.     They  tell 

me  there  is  no  unity  of  action  —  no  well-defined  purpose  0  f  the 
would-be  leaders.  A  few  more  poor  devils  of  carpet-baggers 
may  be  shot  —  and  we  shall  fail.  f 

September  g,  1874.  .  .  I  think  a  fight —  a  bloody  fight  is 
inevitable.  I  told  Mr.  Anderson  [Radical]  last  night  that  while 
I  was  urging  peace  —  or  rather  a  policy  that  would  compromise 
our  troubles  —  yet  if  the  program  [White  League]  laid  at  f 
Baton  Rouge  was  to  be  inaugurated.  1  wanted  it  fought  out  to 
the  bitter  end  —  even  if  we  had  to  fight  Uncle  Sam  —  and  that 
I  was  going  with  our  people  —  the  people  of  Louisiana !  How 
contemptible  to  war  on  a  few  devils  of  carpet-baggers,  and  then 
when  Uncle  Sam,  the  daddy  of  all  the  carpet-baggers,  comes 
to  uphold  them,  tn  run  like  cursl  Surely  we  of  Louisiana  are 
made  of  better  stuff. 

September  77,  1874.  .  .  [After  witnessing  the  fight  of 
September  14]  I  would  not  have  a  gun  fired  here  tn  New  Or- 
leans if  1  could  help  it;  but  I  would  make  United  States  show 
force  enough  to  drive  me  away  to  West  Louisiana,  when  I 
would  make  my  stand.  Not  in  a  spirit  of  dissension,  or  against 
the  integrity  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  in  defense  of  the 
spirit  of  American  libert>'  would  1  now,  having  begun,  fight 
even  the  United  States  in  the  Union,  to  the  bitter  end. 
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Uprising  of  the  People 

Boiue  Kvport  «o.  XI.  ii  Cono-.  B  Beta.,  p.  lOSK.  Froclamiitloii  luii«il 
t>r  FffDO  tMcSnvrr  b*lng  HliMitt),  ftfUrr  Kellogg  refueed  to  rvatgn 
And  aed  (0  ibv  custom  boave.  |Sept«mt>er  14, 1974] 

For  two  years  you  have  borne  with  patience  and  fortitude 

great  wrong.  Through  fraud  and  violence  the  govern- 
ment of  your  choice  has  been  overthrown  and  its  power  usurped. 
Protest  after  protest,  appeal  after  appeal  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  Congrew  have  failed  to  give  you  the 
relief  you  had  a  right  under  the  constitution  to  demand. 

The  wrong  has  not  been  repaired.  On  the  contrar>-,  through 
the  iastrumentality  of  partisan  judges  you  arc  debarred  from 
all  legal  remedy.  Day  by  day  taxation  has  been  increasing, 
with  costs  and  penalties  amounting  to  confiscation  of  your  prop- 
erty: your  Rubstance  squandered;  your  credit  ruined,  resulting 
in  failure  and  bankruptcy  of  your  most  valued  institutions. 
The  right  of  suflragc  is  virtually  taken  from  you  by  the  enact- 
ment of  skill  fully-devised  registration  and  election  laws. 

The  judicial  branch  of  your  government  has  been  stricken 
down  by  the  conversion  of  the  legal  posse  comilatus  of  the  sher- 
iff to  the  usurper,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  decrees  of 
the  courts:  his  dcJiance  of  law  leading  him  to  use  this  very 
force  for  the  arrest  of  the  sheriff  himself,  while  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  the  process  of  the  court. 

To  these  calamities  may  be  added  a  corrupt  and  vicious 
legislature,  concocting  laws,  In  violation  of  the  constitution,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  and  perpetrating  their  usurped  author- 
ity —  a  metropolitan  police  paid  by  the  city,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  usurper,  quartered  upon  you  to  overawe  and  keep 
you  in  subjection. 

Every  public  right  has  been  denied  you,  and,  as  if  to  goad 
yoo  to  desperation,  private  arms  are  seized  and  individuals 
arrested.  To  such  extremities  arc  you  driven  that  manhood  re- 
volts at  further  submission. 

Constrained  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as  the  legally-elected  tleu- 
tefunt-govemor  of  the  State,  (acting  governor  in  the  absence 
of  Governor  McEncry)  1  do  hereby  issue  this  my  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  militia  of  the  State,  embracing  all  persons 
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between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fort)'-fivc  years,  without  re- 
gard to  color  or  previous  conditicHi,  to  arm  and  assemble  under 
their  respectii^  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  usurpers 
from  power. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  14th  day  of  September, 
1874.  D.  B.  Pens, 

Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  BaUle  in  New  Orleans 

Bo\ia«  Report  no.  3Sl,  fJ  Cong..  2  Bet*.,  pp.  MS-SD6,  UI.  lOM.  <1) 
Tbc  Wbli«  L.«ttsii«  furalsbed  Uie  mlllUa.  <S>  TIm  mcoudI  «  tb« 
flgtit  In  mm  tl]«  FtccvuKB  «f  Sepumber  16.  In  tlie  figtot  Bodser 
uid  I«ogKirc«t  coiamandfd  the  negro  M«<ro[K>litaiu  and  OEdm  aod 
Beban  rommaoded  the  White  Laague  mlllUn 

[Septenbtf  U,  15,  18741 

[i]     General  Order  No.  i. 

Executive  Department,  State  of  Louisiana, 

A*«t'  Orleans,  September  14,  1874. 

1.  Gen,  Frederick  N.  Ogdcn  is  hereby  appointed  pro\*i- 
sional  general  of  the  Louisiana  State  Militia,  and  will  at  once 
assume  command  and  oi^anize  the  militia  into  companies,  reg- 
iments, and  battalions. 

2.  General  Ogdcn  will  report  the  names  of  his  stafE,  regi- 
mental, and  company  officers  to  this  department  forthwith  to  be 
commissioned. 

By  command  of  -^^ 

D.  B.  Penn, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Acting  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Louisiana  Stale  Militia. 
[2]     At  a  quarter  past  four,  [September  14]  Badger,  with 
his  men  and  guns,  marched  forward  on  the  Icvec. 

The  other  body  of  police  prepared  to  support  him;  but, 
being  fired  on  when  near  Common  street,  they  returned  to  their 
old  quarters,  near  the  custom-house. 

The  Badger  army  kept  on  until  they  had  almost  reached 
Gravier  street,  and  ensconced  themselves  behind  some  bales  ofM 
hay. 

Company  E  of  the  Crescent  City  White  League,  and  Pro- 
tector White  League  of  the  second  district,  which  were  sta- 
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tioned  on  tfie  extreme  right  of  the  line,  advanccrd  along  the 
leree,  moving  behind  a  large  pile  of  hay,  resting  rhere.  They 
kept  up  4  constant  fire  on  the  metropolitans,  as  did  also  Com- 
pany A.  Crescent  Citj-  White  League,  stationed  on  Poydras 
Btrect.  This  fire  was  verj-  telling,  almost  every  shot  bringing 
<lown  a  metropolitan.  The  latter,  however,  continued  their 
£re,  both  small  arms  and  mitrailleuse. 

The  two  advancing  companies  continued  on  their  march  until 
they  had  reached  the  head  of  Canal  street,  on  the  wharf  proper, 
thus  flanking  the  enemy.  Here  their  lire  was  so  galling  that 
the  metropolitans  became  somewhat  demoralized,  turned  their 
cannon  on  them,  and  commenced  6ring  toward  the  river.  The 
iire  of  the  citizens  then  became  terrific,  and  the  metropolitans 
became  greatly  demoralized.  .  . 

If  At  about  7  o'clock  the  citizens  were  In  complete  possession 
of  the  city,  save  the  Saint  Lxwis  Hotel  [the  Capitol],  occupied 
by  about  a  do7en  peelers  and  a  gang  of  negroes,  and  the  third 
precinct  station  occupied  by  the  remnant  of  the  metropolitan 
brigade,  now  only  about  two  hundred  in  number,  and  rapidly 
decreasing  by  desertions  and  resignations.  Among  the  resig* 
nations  we  may  mention  that  of  Captain  McCann. 

The  city-hall,  the  telegraph  offices,  the  streets,  were  all  held 
by  the  citizens,  and  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Pcnn  acting  as 
governor.  ,  . 

As  might  have  been  expected,  after  the  decisive  victories  of 
yesterday  and  the  consequent  demoralization  of  the  Kellogg 
forces,  the  "linish'*  this  morning  was  a  very  brief  and  unex- 
citing affair.  About  half  past  %  o'clock  the  State-house  was 
occupied  by  the  citizens'  forces,  and  by  9  o'clock  the  third 
precinct  station  and  Kellogg  armory,  the  last  of  the  radical 
govermnent,  was,  after  a  sharp  little  assault,  captured  and 
appropriated. 

So  ends  the  Kellogg  regime.  Big,  inflated,  insolent,  and 
M-crbcaring,  it  collapsed  at  one  touch  of  honest  indignation  and 
gallant  onslau^t.  Its  boasted  armament  dissolved  before  the 
furious  rush  of  our  citizens;  its  sneering,  thieving,  unscrupulous 
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chicl'tains  hid  like  inoleSf  and  its  metxenancs  fled  like  stampeded  _ 
cattle.  I 

A  dozen  gaJIant  Hit*,  worth  more  than  all  the  sneaking 
carpct-tuggers  and  ruffian  soldiery  that  ever  squatted  on  a 
State's  carcass,  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  liberty:  the 
blood  of  Kcntlemcn  and  patriots  has  dyed  the  stones  of  our 
thorouf;hfarc5,  and  ihc  shock  is  over.  The  Kellogg  dynasty  has  . 
passed  into  a  black  and  bitter  memory,  and  Louisiana  through-  - 
out  Its  borders  to-day  is  free. 


Appetil  to  the  President 


(I)  ANMMt  Crcle»«dM.  i«7i,  pi  4Sl. 
Pater*,  toL  tII.  p.  Xtt, 


(2>  RLcbudKm.  Mfnau  an 
[Stptefflber  14,  U.  1ST4] 


C 


[l]  New  Orleans,  September  14th,  1874. 

To  U.  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States: 

Hopeless  of  all  other  relief,  the  people  of  this  State  have 
taken  up  arms  to  maintain  the  legal  authority  of  the  persons 
elected  by  them  to  the  government  of  the  State  against  the 
usurpers,  who  have  heaped  upon  them  innumerable  insults,  bur- 
dens, and  wrong.  In  so  doing  they  arc  supported  by  the  great 
body  of  the  intelligent  and  honest  people  of  the  State.  They 
declare  their  unswcn'ing  loyalty  and  respect  for  the  United 
States  Government  and  its  officers.  They  war  only  against  the 
usurpers,  plunderers,  and  enemies  of  the  people.  They  affirm 
their  entire  ability  to  maintain  peace,  and  protect  the  life,  lib- 
erty, and  equal  rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  The  property 
and  officials  of  the  United  States  it  shall  be  our  special  aim  to 
defend  against  all  assaults,  and  to  treat  with  the  profoundest 
respect  and  loyaltj-.  Wc  only  ask  of  you  to  withhold  any  aid 
or  protection  from  our  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  republican 
rights,  and  of  the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

D.  B.  Penn. 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Aaing  Governor. 

[2]  Whereas  it  has  been  satisfactorily  represented  to  me 
that  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  have  combined  together 
with  force  and  arms  to  overthrow  the  State  government  of 
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Louisiana  and  to  resist  the  laws  and  constituted  authorities  of 
said  State;  .    . 

Now,  therefore,  I,  L'lysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  do  hereby  make  proclamation,  and  command  said 
torbulent  2nd  disorderly  persons  to  disperse  and  retire  peace- 
ably to  their  respective  abodes  within  five  days  from  this 
date,  and  hereafter  to  submit  themselves  to  the  laws  and  con- 
stituted authorities  of  said  State:  and  I  invoke  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  all  good  citizens  thereof  to  uphold  law  and  pre- 
serve the  puhlic  peace. 


The  Revolution  Fails 

JoBiwi  CyrlopNHa,  IKT|,  p.  4S2.  Pr«eitl«iit  Grwit  neat  Iroopa  uia 
v&nblp*  10  New  Orleans,  and  onleretl  K^IIoki;  [o  be  restored  to 
oOe*.  (Scpt«mb«r  17.  1874] 

General  Brooke:  As  the  lawful  and  acting  Governor  of 
this  State  I  surrender  to  you.  as  (he  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  Capitol  and  the  remainder 
of  the  property  in  this  clt)-  belonging  to  the  State.  This  sur- 
render is  in  response  to  a  formal  demand  of  General  Emory 
for  such  surrender,  or  to  accept  as  an  alternative  the  levying  of 
war  upon  our  government  by  the  militar>'  forces  of  the  United 
States  under  his  command.  As  I  have  already  said  to  General 
EmoF)-,  we  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  resist 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  .  .  Our  people  could 
bear  the  wrongs,  tyranny,  annoyance,  and  insults  of  that  usurpa- 
tion no  longer,  and  they  arose  in  their  might,  swept  It  irom 
existence,  and  installed  in  authority  the  rightful  government  of 
which  1  am  the  head.  All  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the 
Union  must  admit  the  patriotism  that  aroused  our  people  to 
act  as  one  man,  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  this  odious  usurpa- 
don.  I  know  as  a  soldier  you  have  hut  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  I  feel  that  you  will 
temper  your  mllitarj-  control  of  the  affairs  with  moderation^ 
%nA  in  ill  things  exhibit  the  integrity  of  purpose  characteristic 
of  officers  of  the  army. 

John  McEnerv. 


Conditions  ftlier  the  Revolution 

Mt.  Diam  of  D«nd  Preneh  Boyd.  PrMltUat  Baj-<1  had  loDg  b«en  & 
frl«nd  of  G«ii«nt1  Sb«rniaii'a  «nd  kt  tba  rsqiMMt  of  Uio  ConoervaUie 
l«ad«n  ktfpt  Sbennks  InfomtKl  ui  to  tb«  bwldwiu  of  th«  reToliuioD. 
Tlio  gona  rvrerred  to  wvr«  cftdet  muatieU  at  th*  StUv  UDivenltT, 
-whldi  ma  «  aUUUiT  school.  U  wu  feared  tbst  the  negro  force* 
■woaM  «ttnnpt  to  Mtie  tkom.  [1ST4) 

September  ij,  1874.  .  .  I  telegraphed  Sherman  again  Thurs- 
day that  the  restoration  of  Kellogg  was  the  beginning  of  an- 
archy and  Uvlessness,  and  that  a  proper  regard  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  demanded  thst  a  military,  or  pro- 
visional Gox-crnmcnt  should  be  formed.  .  .  Have  three  breech 
loading  Springfield  muskets,  and  a  number  of  Enfields  loaded 
in  the  Professors*  rooms  on  the  5th  and  4th  floors.  Walker 
also  has  one,  and  Bob  Ferguson  is  ready  with  his  six  shooter 
to  help  us.  And  the  cannon  can  be  spiked  in  a  moment 
two  —  the  bell  rung,  as  well  as  one  or  two  muskets  fired  as  aa 
alarm  for  the  young  men  of  Baton  Rouge  who  will  come  to 
our  support.  I  will  not  give  up  my  guns  here,  except  to  the 
United  Stntes  military,  or  to  some  officer  of  Governor  Kellogg. 
who  may  promise  on  his  honor  to  take  them  to  New  Orleans, 
not  to  be  used  here.  But  I  60  not  wish  to  give  them  to  Kellogg 
at  alt.  Surely  such  a  miserable,  weak,  contemptible  creature 
cannot  rule  longer  over  Louisiana,  even  tho'  he  may  be  backed 
by  U.  S.  Army  - —  he  must  go  to  pieces  from  his  own  rotten- 
ness. .  . 

Nov,  /?,  1874.  .  .  There  seems  to  be  much  fear  among 
our  people  that  the  Radicals  will  somehow  clieat  them  out  of 
the  results  of  the  late  election.  They  will  certainly  do  it,  if 
they  can.  What  a  burlesque  truly  has  this  become  on  the  gov- 
ermiient  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Fathers. 

Dec.  7,  fSy4.  To-da,y  Congress  meets;  and  the  people  of 
Louisiana  are  looking  forward  anxiously  to  their  action  and 
that  of  the  President,  regarding  our  state  affairs.  The  Re- 
turning Board  is  evidently  awaiting  the  meeting  of  Congress: 
and  if  that  body  and  the  President  show  a  disposition  to  uphold 
Kellogg,  and,  at  all  hazards,  maintain  Radicalism  in  Louisiana, 
then  Wells,  Anderson  &  Co.  will,  no  doubt,  rule  accordingly 
— -  throw  out  the  vote  of  DeSoto,  count  as  many  Radicals  into 
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^  Legislature,  as  they  choose,  and,  in  a  word,  do  all  manner  of 

•■'liainy.     If  such  should  be  done,  then  the  people  ought  to 

iSe — cost  what  it  may,  hang  the  Radical  leaders,  and  drive 

^^Ty  carpet-bagger  and   scalawag  out  of  the  state.     They 

*"c»uld  not  wait  for  the  Returning  Board  to  make  their  returns. 

"hen  DcSoto  Parish  may  be  thrown  out,  then  the  members  of 

"*<=   RctuminK  Board  (c^cccpt  Aroyo)  and  Governor  Kellogg, 

^^^  Packard,  and  Lowell,  and  Antoinc,  and  Longstrcct,  etc., 

^C;.,  should  all  be  seized  and  hung.   .  , 

Jan.  J,  tS^^.     All  is  excitement  about  the  high-handed  out- 

""^^  of  the  U.  S.  Military  and  Kellogg  yesterday.'     What 

"^^^tt?    Yes  —  what  next.    Sheridan  assumed  command  of  New 

^^rleans  yesterday;  and  no  doubt  the  whole  outrageous  aflair 

"^as  concocted  in  Washington.  .  .     Sheridan  is  now  denouncing 

<*«r  poor  people  as  "Banditti."     And  how  can  we  stand  up 

*>fider  all  we  have  to  bear —  and  it  seems  the  trouble  is  never 

*o  stop  —  is  more  than  I  can  conceive.     But  we  must  trust  to 

Providence. 

Mar.  J,  187$.  .  .  We  are  all  uneasy  about  the  probable 
passage  of  the  Force  Bill.  It  does  look  as  if  General  Grant  is 
several  centuries  behind  the  world  as  a  civil  ruler. 


An  Army  Officer's  Report  on  Conditions  in  Louisiana 

B^natr  Br.  Doc.  no.  J7.  ^,1  Cong..  2  S«r»»,.  p.  72.  Heport  of  Co!.  Henry 
A.  Mqitow,  wbo,  &ft<ir  the  Scjitomtwr  revolution  and  tbe  Novembor 
«lacUi>n«,  wAJi  svQt  bj  Ocscn-l  Emory  to  lnv««[lg*lft  condltlonn  in 
Uw  conntrT  dIKrtcta.  [D«c«nb&r  S4,  1974] 

Kespfat  and  regard  for  the  General  Government  are  expressed 
by  all  classes  of  people,  and  so  is  the  determination  not  to  he, 
under  any  circumstances,  brought  into  collision  with  the  Federal 
troops;  but  there  is  a  universal  expression  of  contempt  for  the 
State  government,  and,  so  far  as  language  could  express  it, 
there  is  open  defiance  of  its  authority.  The  governor  Is  every- 
rbere,  and  by  almost  ever)-  white  man,  denounced  as  a  "usur- 
per," and  the  determination  is  openly  expressed  by  nearly  every 
white  man  not  to  submit  to  his  usurpation  longer  than  submis- 
tion  is  compelled  by  the  presence  and  force  of  Federal  soldiers. 

I.    DUpened  the  CoQMrraHvc  i«BliiIatura.    Se«  [ii^  tM. 
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Dissatisfaction  and  discontent  arc  plainly  visible  in  all  th< 
acts  and  conversation  of  the  people,  and  the  result  is  manifest 
in  almost  every  department  of  business.  Uncultivated  fields, 
unrepaired  fences,  roofless  and  dilapidated  dwellings,  and  aban- 
doned houses  meet  the  eye  at  ever}*  step,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  country  has  a  look  of  poverty  and  neglect.  The  schools 
in  many  parishes  are  closed  for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  teach- 
ers,  and  I  was  told  again  and  again  that  the  school-funds  had 
been  stolen  by  the  State  officials.  In  one  parish  a  criminal 
court  had  not  been  held  in  nearly  two  years,  and  in  other  par- 
ishes no  court,  criminal  or  civil,  had  been  held  for  a  long  time. 
In  a  community  where  there  is  no  court  crime  finds  a  genial 
soil,  and  the  natural  result  is  that  the  law  has  fallen  into  disre- 
gard and  disrepute.  Judges  were  openly  charged  with  cor- 
ruption, and  monc)',  and  not  justice,  is  charged  with  turning  tbcH 
judicial  scales.  V 

The  people  .  .  seem  to  believe,  that  the  machincr)'  of  the 
federal  courts  had  been  used  to  oppress  them  for  political  ends, 
and  that  the  federal  troops  had  been  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. .  .  It  was  represented  to  me  that  the  marshals  are  in 
the  habit  of  prowling  through  the  country  in  the  night  time,fl 
accompanied  by  a  posse  of  soldiers,  to  make  arrests  of  citizens 
who  could  be  arrested  by  the  marshal  unaided,  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  should  be  arrested  in  the  open  dayUght. 

These  night  arrests  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  terror  for 
the  people,  and  my  attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  them. 
Another  subject  of  complaint  was  the  fact  that  citizens  are  ar- 
rested without  the  shadow  of  a  cause,  and  after  long  and  vexa- 
tious delay  and  great  expense,  arc  set  at  liberty  without  .  .  e\*crt 
a  preliminary  hearing.  .  .  The  complaints  against  the  Stale 
officers  were  so  numerous  that  mere  enumeration  of  them  would 
fill  a  volume.  Corruption  and  jobbing  in  ofSce;  partiality  and 
favoritism  In  the  administration  of  justice;  exorbitant  taxes, 
rising  in  some  instances,  to  seven  and  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property;  a  ruined  credit;  a  depleted 
State  and  parish  treasury;  enormous  debts,  State  and  parish; 
and  multiplication  of  officers  in  the  person  of  favored  Individ- 
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Dils,  are  a  few  of  the  charges  made  by  the  people  against  their 
State  authorities. 

The  political  condition  of  the  State  Is  the  one  subject  of  eon- 
vcrsation  cvcrj-whcrc,  in  public  and  private,  and  among  all 
classes,  except  the  negro,  who  feels  no  interest  in  it,  because 
lie  does  not  comprehend  it.  The  dissatisfaction  is  n-ide-spreail 
and  deep,  and  1  am  firmly  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling  which  will  be  attended  by 
scenes  of  fearful  violence.  The  determination  to  escape  from 
the  rule  of  the  present  State  government  is  lixed  in  every  mind, 
and,  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  a  blow  will  be 
struck  for  the  "liberation  of  Louisiana,*'  to  use  the  expression 
in  common  use.  A  combination  of  organizations  among  the 
white  men  ramifies  every  parish  and  neighborhood,  and  there 
ii  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  will  be  concert  of  action 
whenever  the  time  comes  to  take  a  decisive  stand.  Without 
going  into  needless  details,  I  give  the  following  as  my  deep- 
seated  convictions;  the  present  Stale  government  can  not  main- 
tain itself  in  power  a  single  hour  without  the  protection  of 
federal  troops.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  State  authori- 
ties, even  with  the  protection  of  Federal  troops,  will  be  able 
to  coltert  taxes  and  perform  the  functions  of  government  after 
an  early  day  in  the  new  year.  Opposition  to  them  will  he  made 
at  every  turn,  and  every  step  they  attempt  to  take  will  be  beset 
with  obstructions.  Outside  of  New  Orleans  there  is  no  party 
or  organization  in  the  State  with  sufficient  strength  or  influence 
to  afford  the  slightest  aid.  The  State  government  has  not  the 
confidence  or  respect  of  any  portion  of  the  community.  .  .  I 
not  only  do  not  believe,  but  I  am  absolutely  certain,  that  there 
will  not  be  at  any  time,  in  Louisiana  any  organiz.cd  or  author- 
ixcd  resistance  to  the  General  Government.     If  the  cxprcs- 

is  of  the  people  arc  to  be  belie\-cd,  and  I  do  believe  them* 
there  Is  very  sincere  desire  to  live  quietly  under  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  the  National  Government.  But  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  [that]  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration to  the  government  of  the  present  State  executive  is  the 
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cause  of  bitter  personal  and  political  feeling  in  the  breasts  of 
ninctecn-twentieths  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  State.  .  . 

If  Congress  fails  to  legislate,  a  standing  militar>-  force  in 
almost  ever)'  parish  will  he  necessary  to  give  protection  to  per- 
sons of  the  agents  of  the  State  executive,  but  a  militarj"  force 
cannot  compel  people  to  pay  taxes  and  do  a  thousand  things 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  I  think,  therefore,  there 
is  danger  of  the  State  organization  coming  to  a  standstill  for 
want  of  necessary  agents  and  machinery  to  keep  it  in  motion. 


Legislature  Broken  up  by  Troops 

Benate  Doc,  nn.  zm.  SI  Cono..  i  Hetn..  p.  160.      Tflegntm  from  L. 
Wllu.  SiKRkor.  u>  Prwidnl  Grant.    In  ilw  Nov«tntMr.  1874.  election 
th«  OonurTBtiTM  woo  tiM  ma^rltr  of  the  leglsletTiro.     The  lesl*-' 
laturo  wu  not  united  until  Mlarch.  1S7S.  [JuiuaiT  *■  ISTS] 

I  HAVE  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  this  State  was  organized  today  by  the  election  of  myself 
as  speaker,  58  members,  two  more  than  a  quorum,  voting,  with 
a  full  house  present.  More  than  two  hours  after  the  organi* 
zation  I  was  informed  by  an  officer  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops  in  this  city  that  he  had  been  requested  by  Gov- 
ernor Kellogg  to  remove  certain  members  of  the  house  from 
the  statehouse,  and  that  under  his  orders  he  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  request.  [  protested  against  any  interference 
of  the  United  States  with  the  organization  or  proceedings  of 
the  house,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  officer  in  command 
marched  a  company  of  soldiers  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  and 
by  force  removed  13  members  who  had  been  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally seated  as  such.  .  .  In  addition  to  this  the  military 
declared  their  purpose  to  further  interfere  with  force  in  the 
business  or  organization  of  this  assembly,  upon  which  some 
fifiy-wo  members  and  the  speaker  withdrew,  declining  to  par- 
ticipate any  longer  in  the  business  of  the  house  under  the  dio 
tation  of  the  militarj'.  As  speaker  I  respectfully  appeal  to  you 
to  know  by  what  authority  and  under  what  law  the  United 
Scutes  Army  interrupted  and  broke  up  a  session  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  to  urgently 
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request  and  demand  that  they  be  ordered  to  restore  the  house 
to  the  position  it  occupied  when  they  so  interfered;  and,  further, 
Uut  they  be  instructed  that  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  inter- 
fere in  any  manner  with  the  internal  workings  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  house  is  the  representation  of  the  sovereignty 
ot  the  State,  and  I  know  of  no  law  which  warrants  cither  the 
executive  of  the  State  or  the  United  States  Army  to  interfere 
with  its  organization  or  proceedings. 


Sheridan's  "Banditti"  Telegram 


[Affut*  Bt.  Doc.  NO.  tS.  M  Ctmo..  t  Sets.,  pp.  23,  2£.    Sh«rl(Uii  had 
ItMo  wnt  to  New  OtIm&s  wKh  tostructtonfl  to  look  over  th«  Bltu&tloa 


[A''«i'  Orleans,  January  5,  tS^S-} 
.  W.  Belknap.  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington.  D.  C. : 
I  think  that  the  terrorism  now  existing  in  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Arkansas  could  be  entirely  removed  and  contxdcnce 
and  falr-dcalinji  established  by  the  arrest  and  trial  0/  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  armed  White  Leagues.  If  Congress  would  pass 
a  bill  declaring  them  feandttti  they  could  be  tried  by  a  military 
commission.  The  ringleaders  of  this  banditti,  who  murdered 
men  here  on  the  14th  of  last  September,  and  also  more  recently 
at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  should,  in  justice  to  law  and  order  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  southern  part  of  the  country,  be 
punished.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  President  would  issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  them  banditti,  no  further  action  need 
bcjaken,  except  that  which  would  devolve  upon  mc. 

P.  H.  Sheridan, 
Lieutcnant-General  U.  S.  A. 

The  Wheeler  Adjusttnent 

McPtt«r«on,  IIan4l>0Qk,  1879,  p.  SOO.  la  ord«r  to  aettU  Uic  disputes 
about  Uie  Loulftlaoa  leclslatiiTc  a  comtDlliee  or  Consreos  ntid  tba 
OooMrTUlTw  of  liOotiiuu  maile  ths  tollowlns  compromlM.  wtiloti 
aado  KalloKK  nf*  naarly  tvo  yt^n  \ane»T  aAd  secured  lo  the 
OoAMrvatlTOa  cootrol  ot  tb«  loir«r  bouse.  [March,  I8TS] 

New  OrUam,  March,  l8y£. 
^UEBEAS,  It  i&  desirable  to  adjust  the  difficulties  growing  out 
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of  the  general  election  of  this  State,  in  1872,  the  action  of  the 
Returning;  Board  in  declaring  and  promulgating  the  results  oi 
the  general  election,  in  the  month  of  November  last,  and  the 
organiz-ation  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  4th  day 
of  January  last,  such  adjustment  being  deemed  necessary  to  the 
re-cstablishment  of  peace  and  order  in  this  State. 

Now,  therefore,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  claiming  to  have  been  elected  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  their  certificates  of  election  have     ■ 
been  illegally  withheld  by  the  Returning  Board,  hereby  sever-S 
ally  agree  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  Scats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  award  and  arbitrament  of  George  F. 
Hoar,  William  A.  Whcclcr,  William  P.  Fryc,  Charles  Foster, 
William  Walter  Phelps,  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  and  Samuel  &.■ 
Marshall,  K-ho  arc  hereby  authorised  to  examine  and  determine 
the  same  upon  the  equities  of  the  several  cases;  and  when  such 
awards  shall  be  made,  wc  hereby  severally  agree  to  abide  by 
the  same.  ■ 

And  such  of  us  as  may  become  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  this  arrangement,  hereby  severally 
agree  to  sustain  by  our  influence  and  votes  the  joint  resolution 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  democrats  who  claimed 
<hat  their  certificates  of  election  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  been  illegally  withheld  by  the  Returning 
Board.]  M 

And  the  undersigned  claiming  to  have  been  elected  Senators 
from  the  Eighth  and  Twenty-Second  Senatorial  Districts,  here- 
by agree  to  submit  their  claim  to  the  foregoing  award  and 
arbitrament,  and  in  all  respects  to  abide  the  results  of  the 
same. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Democrats  who  make  a 
like  claim  as  to  seats  in  the  Senate.] 

And  the  undersigned  holding  certificates  of  election  from 
the  Returning  Board,  hereby  scv-crally  agree  that  upon  the 
coming  in  of  the  award  of  the  foregoing  arbitrators  they  will, 
when  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  report  of  the 
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Louisiana  and  Arkansas 


Committee  on  Elections  and  Qualifications  of  the  body  in  ses- 
sion at  the  State  House  claiming  to  be  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, attend  the  sitting  of  the  said  House  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  said  report,  and  if  said  report  shall  be  adopted, 
atxA  the  members  embraced  in  the  forcgoin);  report  shall  be 
■  seated,  then  the  undersigned  severally  agree  that  immediate])^ 
upon  the  adoption  of  said  report  they  will  vote  for  the  fo^H 
lowing  joint  resolution:  ^" 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  whose  scats  there 
■was  no  controversy.] 
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JOINT    RESOLtrriON 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
That  said  Assembly,  without  approving  the  same,  will  not  dis- 
turb the  present  State  Government  claiming  to  have  l>een  elec- 
ted in  1872,  known  as  the  Kellc^g  Government,  or  seek  to  im- 
peach the  Governor  for  any  past  official  aas,  and  that  hence- 
forth it  will  accord  to  said  Governor  all  necessary  and  legiti- 
mate support  in  maintaining  the  laws  and  advancing  the  peace 
ind  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  State;  and  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  to  its  members,  as  continued  under  the 
award  of  George  F.  Hoar,  VV.  A.  Wheeler,  W.  P.  Frye, 
Charles  Foster,  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  Clarkson  N.  Potter  and 
William  Walter  Phelps,  shall  remain  without  change  except 
by  resignation  or  death  of  members  until  a  new  general  elec- 
tion, and  that  the  Senate,  as  now  organi^Ecd,  shall  also  remain 
unchanged  except  so  far  as  that  body  shall  make  changes  on 
contests. 


TEXT  OP  THE  AWARD 


^P  New  York,  March  S3,  iSys- 

The  undersigned  having  been  requested  to  examine  the  claims 
of  the  persons  hereinafter  named  to  seats  m  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  o(  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  having 
examined  the  returns  and  the  evidence  relating  to  such  claims, 
are  of  opinion,  and  do  hereby  find,  award  and  determine^ 


I 


that  .  .  [one  Coosenrarive  lenator  ind  twelve  Consen'a.tive 
members  of  the  lower  house  who  had  been  excluded  by  Kellogg 
and  rbe  Federal  aatborities.  were  entitled  to  seats  in  the  leg* 
islaturc]. 

In  regard  lo  most  of  the  casc^  ibe  undersigned  are  unanl- 
mou3;  as  to  the  otfaen  the  decision  is  that  of  a  majority. 

George  F.  Hoar, 
W.  A.  Wheeler, 
W.  P.  Fbye. 
CiiARLES  Foster, 
Ci-ARKsoN  N.  Potter, 
WaiiVM  Walter  Phelps, 
Samuel  S.  Marshall. 


Two  Governors  in  Arkansas 

St^ate  Er.  Doc.  no.  St.  -M  Toa^.,  t  A«m.,  p.  9.    L«tt«r  of  W.  T.  Brown, 
•  R«pub)icsa  wtio  r«tetf  for  Bazt«r,  t«  PrealitaBt  Ofkst. 

[AprU  30.  1S741 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Brooks  was  one  of  those  cxtrcmest  out- 
spoken radicals;  but  in  1872  he  deserted  his  party  and  ran  on 
the  Grcele>-  or  refonn  ticket  for  gc«-cmor;  got  the  democratic 
votes  entire  and  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  min  in  the  State  at 
all  posted  but  is  satisfied  he  was  elected  by  several  thousand 
majority.  But  Baxter  was  the  republican  candidate,  and  was 
counted  m.  He  had  been  2  circuit  judge,  and  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  him  was  considered  one  of  those  good,  easy, 
clever  men,  but  weak.  As  soon  as  he  was  sworn  in,  he  began 
to  favor  the  very  men  who  had  him  in  the  penitcntiarj-  during 
the  war  for  being  opposed  to  secession.  He  did  this  10  stop 
the  cry  of  fraud  and  usurpation  from  the  democratic  press  of 
the  State.  He  succeeded;  and  to-day.  most  of  the  democratic 
desperadoes  of  the  State  are  at  his  back.  The  same  men  that 
murdered  four  hundred  loyal  men  ta  1868  in  Arkansas  are 
to-day  Mr.  Baxter's  aiders.  I  consider  that  both  Mr.  Brooks 
and  Baxter  are  traitors  to  the  republican  party,  and  are  un- 
worthy the  confidence  of  any  good  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
of  Mr.  Brooks's  election.     But  the  turn  things  have  taken  in 


^^  premises  Is  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  Tho«  who  elected 
Mr.  Baxter  are  now  generally  favorable  to  Mr.  Brooks,  aad 
Tice  versa. 


'The  Riot  in  Arkansas* 


r«M«  Sf.  Doc.  no.  £29.  iS  Cong.,  I  Seas. 
kerut. 


Telegram  to  PresMent 
[April  21.  1874] 


He. 

H  For  the  sake  of  law  and  order  take  some  steps  to  suppress. 

"  the  riot  in  Arkansas.  Even'  good  citizen  will  abide  your 
command.  Speak  and  we'll  obey.  The  general  impression  is 
that  you  will  not  interfere.  Thus  they  keep  up  chc  fight.  Will 
jriHi  save  us?  We  are  in  a  pitiable  condition.  For  God's  sake 
help  us.     Our  whole  salvation  depends  upon  our  crops.      If 

^   this  matter  continues  much  longer  we  are  ruined.     There  is  not 

B  a  man  in  Arkansas  but  what  will  obey  your  orders,  if  you  wiU 
only  demand.  President  Grant,  you  can  stop  this  muddle  if 
you  win,  and  if  you  do  not  you  are  responsible  for  our  ruin. 
Know    from  whence  this  comes.      Wc  do  not  care  —  and    I 

(speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  .  .  —  who 
Is  eovemor.     All  we  want  is  peace. 
•i 
W 


President's  Proclamation  on  Arkansas 

niebarilson,  Uctnifet  and  PaperM.  vol.  vlf..  p.  273.  BBxttr  mw 
r«storo<l  and  ■  oonvnotlon  nnui  callnd  wHlcb  made  a  new  conHlttiitloD 
ordered  scMlier  election.  A.  H.  Gnrluid  was  el<«cced  soveraor. 
Baztar  wafl  vlllinK:  t>ut  cbe  PrtsldeDt  wazitad'  Coaicreaa  to  undo  tba 
vorit  of  the  coaveDUon.  (Majr  Ifi.  1871] 


Whereas  certain  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  pretending 
that  Elisha  Baxter,  the  present  executive  of  Arkansas,  was  noc 
elected,  have  combined  together  with  force  and  arms  to  resist 
his  authority  as  such  executive  and  other  authorities  of  said 
State;  and 

Whereas  said  Elisha  Baxter  has  been  declared  duly  electe<f 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  said  State,  as  provided  in  the  con- 
stitution thereof,  and  has  for  a  long  period  been  exercising  the 
funaions  of  said  ofSce,  into  which  he  was  inducted  according 
to  the  constitution  and  taws  of  said  State,  and  ought  by  ita 

citizens  to  be  considered  as  the  lawful  executive  thereof;  .  . 
II 
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Now,  therefore,  i,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  make  proclamation  and  command  all  turbu- 
lent and  disorderly  persons  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to 
their  respective  abodes  within  ten  days  frcMn  this  date,  and 
hereafter  to  submit  themselves  to  the  lawful  authority  of  said 
executive  and  the  other  constituted  authM'ities  of  said  State; 
and  I  invoke  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens 
thereof  to  uphold  law  and  preserve  public  peace.  ^ 

1.   See  Chapter  XIII,  oec.i. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

^O  more  important  problems  were  left  by  the  Civil  War 

Jor  future  settlement  than  those  relating  to  the  churches 

and  to  education  in  the  former  slave  states.     Much  of  the 

trouble  and  the  bitterness  that  resulted  from  the  various 

attempts  to  solve  the  educational  and  church  problems 

was  due  Co  mutual  misunderstandings  and  to  the  fact  that 

the  plans  formed  by  Northern  teachers  and  missionaries 

for  use  in  the  South  were  based  on  ignorance  of  actual 

conditions. 

The  Northern  view  of  the  situation,  as  shown  by  the 
various  reports  and  addresses  published  by  the  teachers* 
associations,  the  Frcedmen's  Aid  societies  of  the  churches, 
the  missionary  societies,  and  the  Frcedmen's  Bureau, 
may  be  summarized  somewhat  as  follows:  (i)  The 
South  had  had  no  public  education,  was  opposed  to  it, 
and  such  education  as  had  been  given  was  based  on  wrong 
principles  and  had  resulted  in  secession,  rebellion,  etc.; 
(2)  the  poor  whites  were  densely  ignorant  and  this  ig- 
norance, exploited  by  unscrupulous  leaders,  had  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  Confederacy;  (3)  not  only  were 
the  Southern  leaders  opposed  to  the  general  education  of 
the  white  masses,  but  all  classes  were  opposed  to  any  edu- 
cation of  the  recently  freed  negroes;  (4)  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  negro  and  the  white  was  due  to  the  en- 
forced ignorance  of  the  former  —  a  difference  which 
might  speedily  be  removed.  The  views  of  the  Southern 
whites  mav  be  given  as  follows :    ( i )    The  leaders  (those 

16S 
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who  had  been  leaders  ta  state  and  church)  recognized  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  negro  and  favored  education, 
under  Southern  supervision,  to  fit  the  negro  race  for  citi- 
zenship; rhcreforc.  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curr>-  of  Alabama,  Gov.  J.  L.  Orr  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Gen,  John  B.  Gordon  of  Georgia,  the 
church  organizations,  newspapers,  the  officials  of  the  pro- 
visional governments,  and  meetings  of  citizens,  in  all  the 
states  made  declarations  favoring  and  forming  plans  for 
negro  education,  and  established  schools;  numerous  white 
teachers  instructed  the  negroes;  (2)  the  masses  of  the 
whites  were  undecided  or  indiflfcrcnt;  (3)  the  lower  and 
more  ignorant  class  of  whites  were  strongly  opposed  to 
educating  the  negro;  (4)  in  the  Black  Belt  the  whites 
were  generally  friendly  to  negro  education,  and  in  the 
white  districts  was  found  the  strongest  opposition.  As 
to  the  negroes  themselves  they  were  eager  for  education 
and  were  inclined  to  prefer  that  offered  by  the  Northern- 
ers who  had  freed  them.  In  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  negro  of  this  period  a  Hampton  teacher  has  said  that 
"when  rhc  combat  was  over  and  the  'Yankee'  school 
ma'ams  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Northern  armies,  the 
business  of  educating  the  negroes  was  a  continuation  of 
hostilities  again&t  the  vanquished  South,  and  was  so  re- 
garded, to  a  considerable  extent,  on  both  sides."  ^ 

With  the  Federal  armies  came  the  Northern  teachers, 
sent  by  missionary  or  aid  societies  or  by  the  churches,  or 
brought  in  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  which  favored 
these  and  not  the  Southern  efforts  to  educate  the  blacks. 
Not  only  did  they  organize  schools  for  blacks,  but  rhey 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  city  school  systems  for  the 
whites  where  any  such  had  survived  to  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Under  the  elaborate  systems  of  the  Reconstruction  gov- 

AllC«  M.  Buoa.  In  Slatet  Fucd  TTuaWM.  Ooearinal  Paprrt,  No.  T. 
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emmcnts,  after  1868,  attempts  were  made  to  force  the 
attendance  of  whites  and  blacks  in  the  same  schools,  but 
only  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louis- 
iana were  mixed  schools  made  legal.  This  policy  was 
not  demanded  by  the  negro  race,  and  was  opposed  by  the 
"scalawags."  It  was  advocated  by  the  "carpetbaggers" 
and  a  few  negro  leaders,  chiefly  mulattocs.  The  whites 
refused  to  attend  such  schools.  In  all  the  states  the 
school  systems  broke  down  for  lack  of  funds.  In  no  state 
were  the  teachers  paid  in  full  and  after  [870  salaries 
were  rarely  paid  except  in  cities.  Schools  were  revived 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Reconstruction  governments, 
but  were  hampered  by  the  heavy  debts  left  by  the  car- 
petbag regime,  and  were  for  a  decade  or  more  poorer 
than  the  ante-bellum  schools  had  been. 

The  Southern  whites  objected  to  the  kind  of  education 
given  by  the  Northern  teachers  and  in  the  Reconstruc- 
tion schools.  They  complained  that  the  teachers  were 
political  emissaries  and  taught  doctrines  of  social  equal- 
ity, that  they  made  the  blacks  dislike  the  whites,  that  the 
teachers  were  often  fanatical  or  of  bad  character,  that 
the  schools  were  centers  of  trouble,  that  in  the  white 
schools  textbooks  hostile  to  the  South  were  used  and  the 
pupils  forced  to  sing  Northern  songs  about  the  war.  etc. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Northern  teachers  complained  that 
they  were  socially  ostracised  and  sometimes  mistreated, 
and  that  the  Ku  K.lux  Klan  burned  their  schoolhouses. 

During  Reconstruction  the  number  of  the  whites  who 
opposed  negro  education  increased,  and  the  Northern* 
teachers,  at  first  enthusiastic,  became  discouraged  not 
only  because  of  the  treatment  received,  but  because  of 
lack  of  results.  The  education  they  had  given  to  the 
negro  was  better  suited  to  people  higher  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  Many  returned  North.  The  end  of  Re- 
construction saw  a  great  decline  in  negro  illiteracy,  but: 
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an  increase  in  white  opposition  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  education  given  and  its  results.  The  most  promising 
sign  for  the  future  was  the  development  of  the  Hamp- 
ton-Tuskegee  plan  during  this  period  of  discouragement 
The  problems  with  which  Reconstruction  began  arc,  on 
the  whole,  unsolved,  except  in  so  far  as  Armstrong  and 
^Washington  have  solved  them. 
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» 


Education  as  an  Element  in  Reconstruction 

ProeneiUg*  K^lional  Ttnithar$'  Aaioci4Uion,  IUSS  and  1S70.  Tlw 
•MaioD  of  th«  N'ntloaal  T««cher«'  Amoclatlon  In  1$66  was  dflroted 
prtaclpKlly  to  dlacunlog  tba  qu«Mb>n  of  frdiicatlon  In  tb«  South. 
Ttt*  speeciKe  or  Uie  Iwdora  are  uaetul  to  iltustratc  the  feeliogB. 
oploJoiM.  and  ktiovle(lK«  of  condltkna  upon  which  th«  Mlucathmal 
part  of  Ibe  ReooMtncUoti  was  lartelr  baaed.  USSS,  1K70] 

[S.  S.  Greene,  President  N.  T.  A.,  1865]  How  was  it  in  the 
states  where  the  institution  of  slavery  prevailed?  There  was 
no  Common  School  System.  .  .  The  children  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  were,  by  taw,  prohibited  the  advantages 
of  an  education ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  free  population  were 
virtttaUy  shut  out  from  the  means  of  early  culture.  These 
two  sections  of  the  coumr)-,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
must  be  parted  from  each  other,  by  different  tastes,  different 
views  of  life,  different  aspirations,  dilTercnt  judgments  as  to 
right  and  duty  as  10  the  true  functions  of  government.  Sec- 
tional and  seltish  jealousies  are  engendered.  Designing  men 
inflarae  and  cherish  them.  Education  is  the  chief  unifying 
process  on  which  we  can  rely  for  a  permanent  peace.  Let  our 
statesmen  duly  consider  this  point  in  the  work  of  reconstruct 
tion.  .  .  In  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  in  the  treatment  of 
those  who  have  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  the  prevailing 
power,  in  the  free  discussion  of  unwelcome  topics,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  see  what  control  education  has  exerted  over  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  masses  of  the  loyal  States.  Would  that,  in 
these  respects,  faithful  history  were  not  compelled  to  exhibit  its 
darkest  page  in  regard  to  the  States  lately  In  rebellion.  .  . 

In  the  very  act  of  emancipation  there  is  the  sacred  prom- 
ise 10  edueaU.  Slavery  has  kept  the  word  education  out 
of  our  National  Constitution.  .  .  Slavery  is  dead,  and  we 
can  now  introduce  into  our  Constitution  the  angelic  agency  of 
education.  We  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  meet  the  demands 
of  humanity,  civilization,  and   freedom.     Wc  can  not  only 
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teach  the  negroes,  but  we  can  emancipate  the  "poor  whites" 
whom  ignorance  has  kept  so  long  in  bondage.  The  old  slave 
States  arc  to  be  new  missionary*  ground  for  the  national  Khool- 
mastcr,  where,  without  regard  to  rank,  age  or  color,  he  will 
teach  all  his  pupils  that  learning  and  development  are  the 
first  natural   rights  of  man.  j 

[Francis  Wayland,  1865]  The  rebellion  ha«  tested  the 
value  of  education.  It  has  been  a  war  of  education  and 
patriotism  against  ignorance  and  barbarism.  .  . 

[President  Hill  of  Harvard,  1865]  The  present  hour 
opens  peculiarly  inviting  fields  of  labor  for  those  engaged  in 
teaching,  .  .  and  in  the  new  work  of  spreading  knowledge  and 
intellectual  culture  over  the  regions  that  sat  in  darkness. 

[J.  P.  Wickcrsham,  1865]  What  can  education  do  for 
the  slaveholders?  The  great  majority  of  those  who  formerly 
held  slaves  are  now  just  what  they  were  before  and  during 
the  war;  and  I  am  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  are  any 
means  by  which  they  can  be  made,  as  a  class,  good  and  loyal 
citizxns.  .  .  Events  seem  to  show  that  nearly  all  arc  at  heart 
still  opposed  to  free  governments,  and  to  the  crowning  excel* 
lencics  of  free  governments  —  free  men,  free  thought,  free 
speech  and  free  schools.  If  pardoned,  and  permitted  to  retain 
their  property  and  the  privileges  of  citizens,  they  will  soon 
attempt  to  regain  their  lost  power  in  the  State  and  National 
Governments,  and  to  revive  the  aristocratic  forms  of  Southern 
society.  If  pardoned,  but  not  permitted  to  retain  their  prop- 
erty, or  the  privileges  of  citizens,  a  few  may  quietly  submit 
to  what  they  will  consider  their  hard  condition :  some  will 
leave  the  country  —  the  more  the  better- — while  others  will 
remain,  to  trouble  every  community  in  which  they  live  with 
their  ill-concealed  treason.  They  have  been  already  sadly  mis- 
educated,  and  they  would  scornfully  reject  all  proffers  of  edu- 
cation at  our  hands.  They  are  the  thorns  around  which,  and 
in  spite  of  which,  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic  must  heal. 
We  must  treat  them  as  Western  farmers  do  the  stumps  an 
their  clearings;  work  around  them,  and  let  them  rot  out.  .  . 

What  can  education  do  for  the  non-slaveholding  whites  of 
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the  South?  .  .  The  great  majority  arc  deplorably  ignorant 
—  more  ignorant,  .  .  than  the  slaves  themselves.  They  were 
described  by  travelers  in  the  South,  before  the  war,  not  only 
13  ignorant,  but  as  idle  and  debased.  Those  who  have  seen 
much  of  the  rebel  armies  or  of  the  rebel  prisoners  during  the 
war,  can  well  believe  that  those  accounts  are  not  exaggerations. 
At  Point  Lookout,  only  about  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  rebel 
prisoners  could  read  and  write;  and  these  prisoners  were  equally 
intelligent  with  those  confined  elsewhere. 

It  was  this  ignorance  that  enabled  the  rebel  leaders  to  cre> 
ate  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  this  class  of  persons  against 
the  Northf  and  to  induce  them  to  enlist  in  their  armies.  .  .  As 
long  as  they  are  ignorant,  they  will  remain  the  tools  of  political 
demagogues,  and  therefore  be  incapable  of  self-government.  .  . 

What  can  education  do  for  the  freedmcn?  .  .  It  still  de- 
pends upon  the  North  —  upon  us  —  whether  the  freedmcn  arc 
to  survive  the  "struggle  for  life"  which  they  must  now  con- 
front, or  whether,  like  the  native  red  men,  they  are  to  perish.  .  . 
To  set  the  slaves  free  wilt  be  a  doubtful  blessing  to  them,  if 
we  do  no  more.  American  society  has  little  patience  with  the 
weak  and  the  thriftless.  .  . 

[Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  1865]  One  class,  because  of  the  sta- 
bility of  slaver)'  and  the  dominance  of  the  slave-owning  classes, 
was  secure  only  in  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  whites,  and  they 
were  at  cmce  too  ignorant  and  too  much  under  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  slaveocracy  to  be  induced  to  step  forth  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  a  third  class  were  prohibited  from 
learning  to  read,  and  the  severest  penalties  of  the  statute  laws 
were  directed  against  persistence  in  teaching  them,  and  the  yet 
severer  penalties  of  Lynch  law,  the  gag,  the  thumbscrew,  and 
the  gallows,  against  even  the  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  do  so. . . 

He  [the  negro]  must  be  strengthened  against  the  views  of  the 
whites,  and  against  the  wiles,  the  guile  and  bate  of  his  baffled 
masters  and  ihelr  minions. 

[Gen.  John  Eaton,  1870]  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
here  that  the  sentiments  which  struggled  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Union  had  been   the  subjects  of  misguided  instruction, 


pcMSonmg  specrally  for  a  generation  the  channeU  of  thought 
ainong  the  people  of  a  large  section  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sentiments  which  sustained  the  Union  existed, 
nay,  were  strong,  clear  and  active,  only  to  the  extent  that 
patriotic  teachers  and  educational  instrumentalities  had  made 
them  so.  Some  one  in  1861  fitly  observed  —  "the  plantation 
system  and  the  school  district  system  have  come  to  a  crisis.'* 


The  Negro's  Capacity  for  Education 

Kfpw^  01  K«w  Engl&ad  Fr««dmeti'«  AI4  6ocleiy.  [1865] 

Their  belief  that  reading  and  writing  arc  to  bring  with  them 
inestimable  advantages,  seems,  in  its  universality  and  intensity, 
like  a  mysterious  instinct.  All  who  have  been  among  them  bear 
witness  to  this  fact.  As  respects  aptitude  to  learn,  there  is 
umilar  unanimity  of  testimony.  It  cannot  be  cxpecttd  that  a 
man  or  woman  whose  only  school-training  heretofore  has 
been  that  of  the  plantation-school,  or  that  children  whose 
ancestors  have  been  slaves  for  generations  back,  should  show 
the  same  quickness  that  the  children  of  New-England  parents 
manifest.  The  negro  adult  or  child,  before  he  enters  the 
Freedmen's  school,  has  been  at  a  very  bad  preparatory  school. 
Slave-masters  arc  not  good  schoolmasters :  still,  —  due  allow- 
ancc  made  for  parentage  and  training — it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  aptitude  at  acquiring  the  elements  ot  knowledge  is, 
by  the  testimony  of  all  our  teachers,  marvelous  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Thc>'  do  not  write  as  if  they  found  calls  for  more 
patience  than  is  demanded  in  our  ordinary  Northern  schools. 
And  it  is  a  most  significant  fact,  that  the  most  enthusiastic  are 
not  the  new  teachers,  but  those  who  have  been  at  their  posts 
from  the  beginning.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some,  to  know  that 
they  do  not  find  any  difference,  in  respect  to  intellect,  between 
those  of  pure  blood  and  those  of  mixed  blood. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  educating  the  freedmen, 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Its  results  will  reach  into  the 
future.  .  .  The  great  mass  of  white  men,  who  are  now  disloyal, 
will  remain,  for  some  time  to  come,  disaffected.  Black  men  who 
are  now  friendly  will   remain  ao.     And  to  them  must  the 


country  look  In  a  large  degree,  as  a  counteracting  inBucnce 
against  the  evil  councils  and  designs  of  the  wKite  freemen. 


Northern  SongS|in  Southern  Sctiools 

Houae  Rep€frt  no.  16,  Sy  Cong..  2  8e»».,  pp.  339.  392.  399.  430.  9tat6- 
mciita  of  Nortti«rn  teachers  wbo  b«l  UURht  in  Hiv  Or1«&iis,  186S 
to  ISM.  In  tbe  Soutbera  cities  wb«r«  tbe  amtj  canlralled  teacbers 
bftd  to  uJi«  tbe  tMt  oatb  ajid  tliiiH  nuay  Norttifm  taacben  were 
plamd  In  tb«  ncbooU.  Tber«  was  objeeUoo  to  tbem.  wid  popnlftr 
dasuuid  cuu«d  tb«tr  removal  Id  18S6.  [18WJ 

[Testimony  of  Miss  M.  A.  Armstrong:]  I  believe  that  over 
a  hundred  [teachers]  were  left  out,  and  every  one  who  made 
any  display  of  patriotism  in  school,  or  encouraged  the  children 
to  love  the  Union  or  losing  national  airs.  .  .  I  was  requested 
.  .  that  songs  obnoxious  to  the  people  should  not  be  permitted. 
I  handed  the  list  of  songs  wc  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  to  the 
^■ttiperintendent  and  asked  him  to  point  out  any  that  were 
obnoxious  and  I  would  leave  them  out.  There  was  nothing  but 
L'tiion  songs  .  .  and  war  songs.  .  .  I  saw  him  afterward  and 
asked  him  why  I  lost  my  position.  He  said  he  could  but  admire 
those  who  refused  to  teach  and  refused  to  take  the  oath  under 
General  Butler  .  .  he  told  mc  that  I  had  better  not  have  any- 
thing sung  obnoxious  to  the  people.  .  .  The  Confederate  cause 
was  not  permitted  to  be  brought  up  on  any  occasion;  but  when  I 
could  bring  up  the  Union  cause  T  did  so. 

[T<stimony  of  Miss  Maria  Taylor  :J  Once  on  a  visit  of 
the  superintendent  to  my  school  he  said  he  would  like  to  hear 
some  singing.  I  asked  him  what  kind.  He  said  nothing 
political.  He  knew  there  n'as  nothing  political  sung  there 
except  on  one  side.  The  girls  could  not  sing  anything  else 
and  therefore  did  not  sing.  .  .  [Wc  sang]  such  as  Hail  Col- 
umbia, Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  Yankee  Doodle.  .  .  Songs 
of  that  nature  only.  .  .  Question.  Did  you  sing  "Jolm 
Brcmn's  body  lies  a  mouldering  In  the  ground?"  Yes,  sir,  we 
sung  that.  .  .  It  was  pretty  hard  to  get  some  of  the  girls  to 
sing  it.  .  .  I  insisted  on  their  singing  anything  that  was  de- 
termined to  sing.  .  .  Wc  sung  all  the  Union  songs  and  all 
the  war  songs. 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  WHITES 
TOW.\RD  NEGRO  EDUCATION 


An  Appeal  fVtHn  the  Freedmen 


Deax  friends  and  fonner  muccn:  We  know  there  is  xi 
large  number  of  widows  and  crippled  men,  who  arc  veil  edu- 
cated, aod  have  oo  cmploTmeot  by  which  to  make  a  living. 
These  persons  we  would  be  pleased  to  sec  taking  an  interest 
in  teaching  our  children,  and  training  chem  up  in  the  way  they 
abould  go.  We  are  greatly  in  want  of  schools,  and  to  persons 
who  will  establish  them,  we  will  guarantee  our  undivided  sup* 
port.  Our  own  people  are  the  proper  ones  to  teach  us.  and 
we  sincerely  wish  them  to  do  it.  .  .  And  why  should  it  be  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  now  to  make  a  living  at  this  business  in  the 
Sooth?  We  make  our  living  out  of  the  people  here,  and  there- 
fore we  think  it  our  duty  to  spend  our  money  with  those  who 
have  sustained  and  taken  care  of  us. 

The  United  States  Government  and  your  State  Convention 
ga%'C  us  our  freedom,  and  we  prefer  you  to  any  other  to  have 
the  money  derived  from  our  daily  labor  for  teaching  our 
children.  If  you  all  stand  back,  strangers  will  come  in  and 
tske  the  money  from  under  your  hands  and  carry  it  away 
to  build  up  their  own  owntry.  They  are  not  ashamed  to 
make  money  from  any  class  of  men. 

In  Mobile  the  colored  schools  are  taught  by  strangers,  and 
they  are  making  large  sums  of  money.  In  that  city  alone, 
not  less  than  1200  or  1300  colored  children  are  at  school  and 
all  of  them  pay,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  or  twelve. 

We  arc  trying  to  buy  a  lot  in  the  suburbs  of  the  eit>-,  upon 
which  to  build  a  school-house  and  church.  I  f  the  teachers  can 
get  any  place  to  make  a  commencement  we  will  send  our 
children  at  once. 
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"Shall  the  Negro  be  Educated?" 

Sftlmft  (Alxtnim)  Times.  December  30.  18^.     Eklltorl&l  In  wuwnr  to 
tb«  "Apre&r*  prlnttsl  aboTe.  L1S6S] 

The  negroes  arc  in  our  midst.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  them. 
It  is  absurd  and  impracticable  to  propose  to  send  them  out  of 
the  countr)'.  .  .  However  much  such  a  consummation  is  to 
be  desired,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  by  any  sane 
man.  .  . 

The  negroes  are  among  us,  for  good  or  evil;  they  must  be 
taught  to  support  themselves  and  contribute  to  the  common- 
wealth: they  must  be  made  useful  members  of  society ;  or,  failing 
in  this,  they  will  become  an  insupportable  tax  upon  the  property, 
enterprise,  and  productive  industry  of  the  country,  and  the 
whites  will  be  dragged  down  with  them  to  a  lower  depth  of 
poverty  and  woe  than  we  have  yet  reached. 

We  have  been  the  legal  guardians  of  the  negroes,  and  no 
legislation,  no  change  of  circumstances,  can  relieve  us  from  the 
moral  responsibility  of  such  a  relationship  in  the  future. 

They  were  bom  our  slaves  —  they  have  grown  up  in  our 
service;  they  have  been  taught  to  labor  for  us.  .  . 

They  did  not  seek  freedom.  They  did  not  rebel  against 
our  authority.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  past  four  years 
our  properties  and  the  treasures  of  our  hearts  were  absolutely 
in  their  power  and  under  their  protection. 

To  their  eternal  honor  be  it  recorded  that  despite  the  procla- 
mations of  ihc  United  States  Government,  the  appeals  of 
Federal  army  officers,  and  the  instigation  of  emissaries  frontt 
abroad,  despite  the  tempting  offer  of  freedom  presented  in  the 
most  attractive  and  seductive  form,  they  everywhere  were  faith- 
ful, they  nowhere  committed  a  single  outrage  upon  the  defcn«e- 
less  ones  in  their  midst.  .  . 

As  they  must  remain  here,  a  due  regard  for  the  public  weal 
imperatively  requires  that  they  shall  be  educated,  taught  at 
least  to  read  and  write.  .  . 

Steeped  in  ignorance,  they  can  never  he  made  to  understand 

the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  them  as  frccdmcn.  or  induced 

to  perform  the  duties  growing  out  of  them.     Other  means, 

such  as  we  have  suggested,  may  prevent  them  from  becoming 
u 


an  unbearable  burden  upon  society  —  may  make  them  to  some 
degree  self-subsisting;  but  without  the  rudiments  of  education 
they  can  never  be  elevated  above  the  conditioa  of  serfs,  nor 
released  from  the  tutelage  and  care  of  ihc  whites  —  they  mast 
forever  remain  a  tax,  an  incubus.  .  . 

We  have  recognized  the  freedom  of  the  negroes,  admitted 
them  into  the  courts  as  parties  and  as  witnesses,  guaranteed  the 
protection  of  their  property  and  persons  —  let  it  go  further, 
and  by  such  means  as  reflection  and  disctissicm  shall  show  us  to 
be  practicable,  not  only  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  the 
rudiments  of  education,  but  compel  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  proffered  boon. 


Why  the  Negroes  should  be  Educated 


Selnu    (Alatemft)    Timea.   Juav   30.    1$GC.    Meaaurca 
etttnas  of  Oxford,  Uttslwlppl.  June  U.  1S«. 


proposed   br 
{18«S] 


That  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  measures  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Southern  people  themselves  to  provide  the 
•ways  and  means  of  educating  the  frcedinen,  is  a  conviction  to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  the  following  considerations: 

1.  This  people  are  now  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
an  a  state  of  freedom,  for  which  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
unprepared. 

2.  They  consider  us,  their  former  owners,  to  be  now,  as 
■wc  have  always  been,  their  natural  guardians  and  their  best 
friends. 

3.  It  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  diBuse  the 
"blessings  of  education  as  widely  as  possible  among  all  classes  of 
people  in  our  country. 

4.  If  it  ever  was  good  policy  to  keep  them  ignorant,  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  longer  so,  but  the  very  reverse. 

5.  The  right  of  suffrage  will,  in  all  probability,  be  given  to 
this  people  at  some  future  day. 

6.  Ignorant  voters  are  the  curse  of  our  country. 

7.  If  we  do  not  teach  them  some  one  else  will,  and  who- 
ever thus  benefits  them  will  win  an  influence  over  them  which 
will  control  their  votes. 


8.  If  we  perform  this  service  then  we  shall  secure  their 
identification  with  us  in  promoting  all  our  interests. 

So  much  for  policy  and  interest  —  the  least  clc\-atcd  form  of 
the  argument.     Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  its  moral  hearings. 

1.  The  church  is  the  lisht  of  the  world;  it  is  therefore 
bound  to  illuminate  the  surrounding  region.  There  is  no  special 
injunction  to  enlighten  the  white  race  only,  but  wc  arc  to 
"preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  "Search  the  Scrip- 
tures" is  the  command  not  addressed  to  our  race  only,  but  to 
mankind.  God  "commandcth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent." 
Wc  arc  unquestionably  responsible  to  God  for  our  influence  and 
ability  to  do  good.  *Thc  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  is 
the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  and  by  his  providential  arrange- 
ment we  are  constantly  reminded  that  we  live  not  for  oa^ 
elves  alone;  the  colored  race  arc  now  emphatically  "the  poor 
^unong  the  people." 

a.  But  do  we  not  owe  it  to  them  as  a  debt  of  gratitude? 
We  remember  how  they,  for  our  sakcs,  endured  heat  and  cold, 
wet  and  dry,  summer  and  winter,  cultivating  our  ^clds,  minister- 
ing to  our  comforts,  promoting  our  wealth,  Improving  the 
country,  and  actually  advancing  civilization,  by  their  physical 
labor:  attending  upon  us  at  alt  stages  of  our  lives,  nursing  our 
children,  waiting  upon  the  sick,  going  with  us  to  the  burial  of 
our  dead,  and  mingling  their  tears  with  ours  in  the  open  grave. 
Can  it  be  that  all  this  is  forgotten  ?  And  is  it  not  a  small  return 
for  all  this  that  wc  are  asked  to  make,  when  it  Is  proposed  that 
we  shall  give  them  that  modicum  of  instruction  which  will 
enable  ihem  to  read,  or  at  least  to  know  the  way  of  life 
eternal?  .  . 

But  while  we  would  not  plead  for  the  authority  of  great 
names  as  a  sanction  to  our  course,  or  an  inducement  to  others, 
at  the  same  time  we  rejoice  to  find,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
South,  the  prominent  citizens  and  official  dignitaries  arc  actively 
moving  in  this  matter.  In  South  Carolina,  Gov.  Orr  and  the 
first  citizens  of  Charleston  are  urging  the  establishment  of  the 
common  school  system  for  the  freedmen.  In  Alabama,  ex- 
Govemor  Moore  and  ex-Congressman  Curry  are  engaging  in 
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the  raovcmcnt,  and  elsewhere  in  Miwlssippi,  this  field  of  Ubor 
is  occupied  by  some  of  the  mo&t  distinguished  ot  our  citizcos. 
All  this  shows  that  the  influence  is  at  work  which  is  to  put  into 
general  operation  an  efiective  system  of  instruction  for  this  peo- 
ple, in  sacred  and  in  secular  knowledge.  Let  us,  therefore, 
engage  in  the  work  in  earnest,  according  as  God  shall  open  the 
way  for  us,  and  as  you  consider  your  duty  in  connection  with 
the  work,  wc  ask  you  to  decide  upon  that  course  that  you  will 
probably  approve  when  the  light  of  a  coming  eternity  shall  be 
shed  upon  the  subject. 


The  Southern  Churches  and  Negro  Education 

Bvmate  Sx.  Doc.  no.  6.  J9  Cong^  i  Sw* .  p.  11.  Rettort  of  0«n.  WmW 
Sw*jii«,  AnUtuit  OommlMloaer  of  U)«  Freedmea'a  Bur«ea  in  AlA- 
tMBB.  [October  Sl.  1866] 

Quire  early  in  the  year  the  several  religious  denominations 
to<^  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  freedmen. 
The  principal  argument  was  an  appeal  to  sectional  and  sectarian 
prejudice,  lest,  the  work  being  inc\'itable,  the  influence  which 
must  come  from  it  be  realized  by  others:  but  it  is  believed  thxt 
this  n-as  but  the  shield  and  weapon  which  men  of  unselfish  prin- 
ciple found  necessary  at  first. 

Advantage  was  immediately  taken  of  the  course  of  these 
religious  bodies  to  extend  the  area  of  school  operations.  .\t 
towns  and  places  where  there  were  no  troops,  were  found 
[Southern  white]  men  willing,  under  cover  of  it,  to  open 
schools  or  to  prMect  them,  and  whose  position  made  them 
safe.  Schools  were  opened  in  this  way  at  Tuskegee,  Auburn, 
Opelika,  Salem.  Greenville,  Demopolis,  Evergreen,  Mount 
Meigs,  Tuscaloosa,  Gainesville,  Marion,  and  Wctumpka.  and 
later  at  Troy.  Cubahatchec,  Prattsvillc,  and  Ha>-nesville;  while 
opportunities  beyond  our  means  are  still  developing. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  presence  of  a  school  dis- 
pelled the  prejudice  against  it,  and  the  bitterness,  at  first  so 
dangerous  and  obstructive,  has  been  gradually  converted  to  a 
positive  approval. 


Southern  WTiites  should  Teach  Negroes 

MoniSDmerjr  Aavcrtiatr.  July  :«,  18$T.  [1&67] 

Alfred  McDonald,  a  well  known  and  respected  frccdman 
of  Montgomery,  is  calling  upon  oiir  citizens  for  aid  to  purchase 
a  lot  on  which  to  build  a  school  house.  Gcn'l  Howard  has 
appropriated  a  sufficient  amount  to  build  the  house,  and  enough 
is  to  be  subscribed  to  purchase  the  lot.  The  citizens  are  re- 
sponding in  a  liberal  manner,  and  thus  justifying  the  interest 
they  feel  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  Our 
people  have  not  been  as  prompt  to  teach  the  colored  people 
thcmsclv-cs  as  they  should  be,  trusting  it  to  those  who  do  not 
have  very  kind  feeHngs  for  the  South.  A  great  many  young 
men  who  are  disabled  for  active  work  could  find  remunerative 
labor  in  teaching  the  colored  children,  and  there  is  no  discredit 
In  it.  It  is  a  positive  benefit  to  all  concerned  for  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  South  to  teach  their  former  slaves.  Some  of 
the  school  books  used  by  teachers  are  embellished  with  all  sorts 
of  stories  about  the  cruelties  and  persecutions  of  white  people 
toward  the  blacks,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long 
strangers  come  in  and  teach  them.  Education  was  a  danger- 
ous thing  as  long  as  slavery  existed.  No  people  arc  more 
degraded  than  an  ignorant  race  of  free  people.  Let  the  colored 
people  be  educated  and  as  far  as  we  arc  able  let  the  Southern 
people  help  them  to  build  their  school  houses  and  teach  them 
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The  Desire  of  the  Blacks  for  Elducation 

Btmate  Ex.  Doe.  no.  n.  39  Covg^  t  Sett.      Repcirt  of  J,  W.  Alfvrd. 
9n[i6(iDt«Bd»nt  of  Schools  for  the  rreedsuii's  BmT&n. 

[January  I.  18M1 

A  CEN'ERAL  desire  for  education  is  evcr^-wherc  manifested.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  Halifax  county,  very  good  schools  were 
found  taui;ht  and  paid  for  by  the  colored  people  themseh-es. 
Said  a  gentleman  to  mc,  "I  constantly  sec  in  the  streets  and  on 
the  door-steps  opposite  my  dwelling  groups  of  little  negroes 
studying  their  spelling-books."  .  . 

Not  only  are  individuals  seen  at  study,  and  under  the  mos: 
untoward  circumstances,  hut  in  very  many  places  I  have  found 
what  I  will  call  "native  schools."  often  rude  and  very  imperfect, 
but  there  they  arc.  a  group,  perhaps,  of  all  ages,  trying  to  Icam. 
Some  young  man,  some  woman,  or  old  preacher,  in  cellar,  or 
shed,  or  comer  of  a  negro  meeting-house,  with  the  alphabet  in 
hand,  or  a  torn  spcUing-book,  is  their  teacher.  All  are  full  of 
enthusiasm  with  the  new  knowledge  the  book  is  imparting  to 
them. 

Bureau  Schools  in  North  Carolina 


Stnate  Ex.  Dik.  nv.  'j.  X)  Oug..  i  ISC9*.,  p.  104. 
C.  Roblason  of  1Ji«  FrMd men's  Bureau. 


R«pon  of  0«a.  J 

[18«C 


It  is  no  unfrcqucnt  occurrence  to  witness  in  the  same  rooms, 
and  pursuing  the  same  studies,  the  child  and  parent — youth 
and  gray  hairs —  all  eagerly  grasping  for  that  by  which,  ob- 
tained,  they  are  intellectually  regenerated.   .    . 

As  an  exidence  of  the  great  interest  manifested  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  an  instance,  probably  never  before  equalled  in  the 
history  of  education,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
this  State,  where  side  by  side  sat  representatives  of  four  genera- 
tions in  a  direct  line,  viz.:  a  child  six  years  old,  her  mother, 
grandmother,  and  great-grandmother,  the  latter  over  75  years 
of  age.  All  commenced  their  alphabet  together,  and  each  one 
can  read  the  Bible  fluently. 
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Night  schools  have  met  with  gratifying  success,  and  are 
cagcHy  sought  for  by  those  whose  labors  are  of  such  a  character 
as  to  prevent  their  attendance  duiing  the  day.  .  . 

Sunday  schools  have  been  established  at  many  points  where 
teachers  reside.  .  .  It  is  c\-idcnt  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished by  their  establishment,  and  no  estimate  can  be  made  of 
(he  beneficial  results  of  their  full  development. 


A  Northern  Teacher  and  a  Southern  Editor 

Freedmen's  Recora.  April.  I8GT.  [18S7] 

CharlotttivUU,  Va.,  t'eb.  9,  1867. 

Mr.  J.  C.  SOUTHALL. 

Not  knowing  any  Southerners  personally,  I  have  always  sent 
to  the  North  for  everything  indispensable  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  work  here:  but  having  heard  colored  people  speaking  of 
you  as  a  true  friend  to  the  cause  of  education  among  them.  I 
take  the  liberty,  on  their  behalf,  of  requesting  you  to  make  a 
donation  to  the  Jefferson  School,  in  the  form  of  printed  diplo- 
mas, stating  that  the  graduate  is  qualliicd  to  commence  teach- 
ing the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  &c. 

If  you  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  work  to  aid  it  in  this 
way.  I  will  send  you  a  manuscript  to  be  printed.  Six  or  eight 
copies  will  suffice.  .  . 

Yours  respectfully, 

Anna  Gardner. 

Chronicle  Office,  Charlottejville,  Fa. 
Feb.  Si,  j86r. 
Miss  Gardner,  I  take  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare  oi 
the  negro  race  as  any  one.      I  am  anxious  to  sec  them  educated 
and  elevated,  and  am  prepared  to  give  my  aid  to  further  those 
objects.     The  impression  among  the  white  residents  of  Char- 
lottesville is,  that  your  instruction  of  the  colored  people  who 
■ttend  your  school  contemplates  something  more  than  the  com- 
munication of  the  ordinary  knowledge  implied  !n  teaching  them 
to  read,  write,  cypher,  &c.     The  idea  prevails  that  you  instruct- 
tium  in  politics  and  sociology;  that  you  come  among  us  not: 
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merely  as  an  ordinary  school  teacher,  but  as  x  political  mission— 
■r>-:  that  you  commmiicaic  to  tlw  colored  people  tdcas  0/  SOcU 
equality  with  the  whites.  With  your  first  object  we  sympa- 
thize; the  second  we  regard  as  mischievous,  and  as  only  tending 

to  disturb  the  good  feeling  between  the  two  races. 

If  I  am  mistaken  tn  supposing  that  you  do  not  cooiine  your 
teachings  to  the  topics  usually  covered  by  school  instruction,  I 
will  cheerfully  furnish  without  charge  the  drculars  you  applied 
for. 

Rcspecrfully, 

James  C.  SotrrHALt. 

Mr.  J.  C.  SoLTHALL,  t  teach  (M  ichoot  and  eut,  so  far  as  my 
political  influence  extends,  the  fundamental  principles  of  "poli- 
tics" and  '*Bociol£)gy,*'  viz.i  — 

"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you.  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them." 

Yours  in  behalf  of  truth  and  justice, 

Akna  Gardner. 


A  Foreigner's  Obsen-ations 

Boute  d'ffporl  no.  ill.  il  Cony,  i  8aa,.  p.  :i.  Extracts  froQ  a 
report  made  to  ttie  F^encb  mlalxter  of  public  Instnictloii  t>r  H. 
Ulppeui.  oo  "EcoiBB  pour  Its  Cnf&au  de  Ooatear."  [  17701 

It  was  in  Washington  that  the  5nt  schools  for  the  children 
of  frccdmcn  were  established.  The  schools  arc  of  all  grades, 
and  the  general  [Howard]  is  even  constructing  large,  beautiful 
edifices  for  a  college  and  a  university.  I  was  full  of  the  men>- 
oncs  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  in  the  East,  and  1  was 
well  qualified  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  differences  in  intellec- 
tual aptitudes  of  the  two  races.  I  must  say  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any.  .Ml  the  teachers  .  .  that  I  have 
consulted  on  that  point  arc  of  the  same  opinion. 

My  opinion  of  the  intellectual  aptitudes  of  colored  children 
is  shared  by  men  of  good  faith  who  have,  like  me,  visited  the 
schools  of  the  South.  An  Knglish  traveler.  Dr.  Zincke,  in  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  .\merica,  says:  "1  must  confess  my 
astonishment  at  the  intellectual  acutcncss  displayed  by  a  class 
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of  colored  pupils.  They  hat]  acquired,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
an  amount  of  knowledge  truly  remarkable:  never  in  any  school 
in  England,  and  I  have  visited  many,  have  I  found  the  pupils 
able  to  comprehend  so  readily  the  sense  of  their  lessons;  never 
have  I  heard  pupils  ask  questions  which  showed  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  subjects  they  were  studying." 

What  I  saw  at  Obcrlin  coniirmcd  entirely  the  opinion  I  had 
formed.  .  .  This  remarkable  institution  is  educating  a  large 
number  of  colored  students.  I  found  fourteen  young  colored 
girls  in  the  most  advanced  class,  and  the)*  appeared  in  no 
way  inferior  to  their  white  companions.  In  1868  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  fifteen  young  men  and  ten  young 
women.  The  principal  of  the  institution,  in  an  address  to  the 
students,  stated  that  in  literary  taste  and  philological  ability 
these  colored  pupils  were  unexcelled  by  any  of  their  white  fel- 
low graduates.  The  opinion  of  the  professors  at  Obcrlin  if 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  intelligence  manifested  by  the 
two  races.  In  a  Greek  class  of  twenty-seven  pupils  of  t>oth 
races,  instructed  by  a  young  lady  of  twenty-live  yca.rs,  daughter 
of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  college,  a  young  colored  girl 
translated  with  exactitude,  a  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
ThuC)'didc3.  The  negro  race  constitutes  nearly  a  fifth  pan. 
of  the  population  of  Obcrlin,  and  one  of  the  professors  »*• 
sared  me  that  the  most  peaceable,  wcll<behaved,  and  studious 
citiyens  of  that  place  belonged  to  the  colored  race.  They  are 
BStociated  with  the  whites  in  all  business  and  social  relations, 
and  no  animosity  is  exhibited  by  cither.  The  white  man  there 
is  no  more  disturbed  at  sitting  beside  a  colored  man  in  the 
municipal  council  or  on  the  committee  of  education  than  in  an 
omnibus  or  at  a  restaurant  table.  This  fair  treatment  of  the 
blacks,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal;  but  every  day  weak- 
ens the  repugnance  which  has  hitherto  constituted  an  insuper- 
,ablc  barrier  between  the  tvb-o  races. 


Value  of  the  Missionary  Work 

C.  C  Sierttb,  The  t^ttcipte  (.'>irf«rly(np  rft*  Traininf  of  the  TffffrQ' 
1904),  pp.  9,  13.      A  atouineDt  bjr  a  Nortbcrs  mlttioa  worker  of 
today.  U866-18S0] 

^!ANY  in  the  South  have  been  accused  of  being  opposed  to 
negro  education,  when  they  have  only  been  opposed  to  some 
things  practised  In  the  schools  not  in  any  way  essential  to  the 
k.  primary  object,  .  . 

\  But,  men  of  the  South,  let  me  say  that  from  the  very  nature 

of  the  revolution,  from  your  relations  to  the  negro  in  the  past, 
you  could  not  have  been  the  negro's  teacher.  .  .  The  \orih 
h»s  sent  some  of  her  best  sons  and  daughters  to  you  for  this 
training.  Some  have  been  fanatical,  many  have  been  mistaken 
tn  regard  to  their  true  relation  to  the  white  man  and  black. 
Some  things  have  been  done  to  alienate  the  races  and  create 
baldness.  Yet  they  were  God's  own  people,  and  in  many 
things  have  led  the  negroes  in  God's  own  way,  to  the  blessing 
of  aJ.  They  have  raised  up  and  trained  leaders  among  the 
negrOTS  who  are  guiding  their  own  people  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Your  industrial  conditions  are  improved:  your  land  is 
K^er  tilled;  your  factories  have  more  skilled  laborers  because 
they  came  to  you.  The  negroes,  from  their  tutelage,  are  the 
most  humble,  the  most  honest,  the  most  capable  of  all  your 
laborcn.  Those  trained  by  them  in  head  and  hand  and  heart 
are  your  best  citizens  of  that  race.  They  came  as  frcMii  God 
to  you,  and  your  land  has  been  blessed  by  their  coming. 
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4.    MIXED  SCHOOLS 


A  Debate  on  Mixed  Schools 

IVoce^dWf  of  <)w  CtnutittitioHal  Conivntion  of  SoMth  CanKna,  J898, 
pp.  8S9.  Oao.  SpMCtM*  by  a  O.  Duncnn,  n<;alBwaf:.  anil  J.  J.  Wrlgbt, 
BUli.lto.  In  neb  RMOOstructloo  rouventiOD  cbv  quwUon  ot  mlx«d 
Mbeols  inu  deb&tod.  [1888] 

fB.  O.  Duncan]  The  subject  of  education  is,  under  the  pecu- 
Ibr  conditions  of  our  State,  probably  the  most  important  one 
wc  have  bad  to  consider  in  this  body.  .  .  Our  success  as  a 
part>'.  and  our  success  as  a  people,  depends  entirely  upon  our 
being  able  to  educate  the  masses  of  the  people.  Of  this,  no 
one  is  more  convinced  than  I  am,  and  no  one  is  more  earnest 
in  the  desire  than  I  am,  to  see  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
our  State  educated  without  regard  to  the  complexion  of  their 
iidns.  In  this  vicvr  of  the  subject,  I  know  that  I  am  sustaine<f 
bjr  the  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and  Christian  feeling  of  the 
State.  .  .  I  need  only  refer,  as  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  the 
actions  of  the  Conventions,  conferences,  etc.,  of  the  different 
denominations  of  the  State.  The  Baptist  State  Convention, 
which  met  at  Anderson  last  August,  unanimously  adopted 
rcsoltitions  introduced  by  Dr.  Furman,  President  of  Furman 
Univcrsit)'.  warmly  urging  the  education  of  the  colored  people 
in  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  every  way  practicable;  and  express- 
ing regret  that  the  property  of  the  denomination  would  not 
allow  it  to  take  more  active  steps.  The  resolutions  provide 
that  colored  theological  students,  or  ministers  applying  for 
iimruction  to  the  Southern  Theological  Seminary,  at  Green- 
ville, shall  receive  such  instruction  of  the  professors.  That 
Baptist  Convention  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Winkler,  of  this 
city,  and  was  composed  of  the  intelligence  and  learning  of  the 
denomination  throughout  the  State.  Measures  of  a  like  char- 
acter have  been  adopted  by  similar  bodies  In  the  State;  and 
all  <n'er  the  State  you  find  the  intelligent,  educated  ministers, 
founding  Sunday  Schools  for  colored  children,  and  urging  the 
necessity  of  their  education.      You  find  in  many  localities  strong 
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objectkmg,  it  is  true;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  white  people  arc  woefully  ignorant.  ,  .  My  is- 
scrtton  applies  only  to  the  intelligent,  and  there  I  contend  that 
I  am  right.  The  earnest  desire  to  educate  all  the  people,  is 
general  among  them.  .  .  Let  us  then  not  begin  wrong  in  thu 
all  important  matter.  .  .  If  we  begin  by  educating  the 
masses,  wc  end  by  overcoming  their  prejudices.  But  if  we  !«• 
gin  by  attempting  to  overcome  the  prejudice  by  force  and  edu- 
cating them  afterwards,  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  plan 
will  result  in  a  failure. 

Now,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  .  .  opening  tbc 
public  schools  to  all  ?  Simply  that  the)'  would  be  attended 
only  by  the  colored  children.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  en- 
force a  mixture  in  this  way,  I  have  no  idea  tJiat  fifty  white 
children  in  the  State  would  attend  the  public  schools.  The 
freedmen's  [Bureau]  schools  arc  now  .  .  opened  to  all;  and 
yet  I  believe  not  one  white  pupil  in  the  State  attends  them.  \ 
The  result  would  be  exactly  the  same  with  our  public  schools. 
This  is  the  state  of  affairs  that  we  should  certainly  desire  to 
avoid.  In  the  lirst  place,  the  poor  white  children  would  be 
deprived  of  any  chance  oF  education.  They  would  continue 
ignorant  and  degraded  and  prejudiced.  The  whites  who  have 
means  could  send  their  children  to  private  schools,  but  the 
poor  whites  would  be  as  heretofore,  unable  to  do  so.  You 
would  also  have  the  strange  condition  of  affairs  of  the  whites 
paying  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  expense  of  institutions, 
which  .  .  they  would  regard  themselves  as  shut  out  from 
using.  This  would  be  a  continual  barrier  in  the  way  of  peace- 
ful and  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  races  all 
over  the  country.  .  . 

.^gain,  in  attempting  to  enforce  mixed  schools,  you  bring 
trouble,  quarreling  and  wrangling  into  every  neighborhood; 
and  that  too  among  those  who  are  not  directly  responsible  tcr 
the  law,  and  who  are  more  likely  to  be  governed  by  prejudice 
and  passim)  than  by  reason.  You  come  in  contact  with  the 
women  and  children,  who  are  more  prejudiced  and  more  dif- 
6cult  to  control.  .  .     In  this  way  every  neighborhood  all  over 
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the  State  would  be  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  turmoil  and 
Mrifc.  In  this  way  passion  and  prejudice  of  race  will  be  con- 
linually  nurtured,  and  peace  and  quiet  will  not  be  allowed  to 
pre\-ail  in  any  portion  of  the  country.  .  . 

This  is  too  serious  a  question,  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  for  mc  not  to  speak  out  plainly  the  dangers  before 
us.  .  .  The  report  [is]  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace 
and  hannony  of  the  State,  and  to  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races.  They  attempt  to  force  upon  South  Caro* 
lina  measures  even  in  advance  of  Massachusetts,  thoug;h  they 
know  that  we  are  in  every  respect,  at  least  one  hundred  years 
behind  that  much  favoretl  State.  They  do  not  reflect  that 
civilization  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth;  that  we  can  only  arrive 
at  it  gradually,  and  after  long  years  of  toil.  .  . 

[J.  J.  Wright]  His  first  point  is,  that  this  pro\-ision  [for 
mixed  schools]  runs  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  inconsistent  that  such  an  argument  should 
come  from  a  member  of  the  Convention.  .  .  The  whole 
measure  of  reconstruction  Is  antagonistic  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  this  section  is  a  legitimate  portion  of 
that  scheme.  It  secures  to  every  man  in  this  State  full  political 
and  civil  equality.  .  . 

The  gentleman  from  Ncwbcrrj'  said  he  was  afraid  we  were 
taking  a  wrong  course  to  remm'c  these  prejudices.  The  most 
natural  method  to  effect  this  object  would  be  to  allow  children, 
when  five  or  six  years  of  age,  to  mingle  in  schools  together, 
and  associate  generally.  Under  such  training,  prejudice  must 
eventually  die  out;  but  if  we  postpone  it  until  they  become 
men  and  women,  prejudice  will  be  so  established  that  no  mortal 
can  obliterate  it.  This,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  under  this  head. 


Constitutional  Provisions  fbr  Mixed  Schools 

[Poore.  Charters  and  Ccm^tUtirioM.  pp.  T6S.  IWI.  Is  Sotiih  CaroUiiu, 
[•■tnJnIppI.  LoiiloluuL.  voA  Arkantu.  ibe  net*  were  bjr  law  to 
'ttttcod  Uw  HJM  acliools.    Ttio  wbltm  did  not  go  at  all.      [I8«fl1 

[Louisiana]     Art.  13$.     The  general  assembly  shall  establish 
at  least  one  ftxe  public  school  in  every  parish  throughout  the 
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equal  if  not  surpass  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  the  old  college; 
and  this  nork  would  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the 
egregious  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  who  held  the  control 
of  the  State.  The  old  trustees  who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  were  rudely  set  aside  to  make  place  for 
adventurers  who  were  unknown  or  known  unfavorably.  In  the 
mere  wantonness  of  pow-cr.  or  for  the  satisfaction  which  a  rude 
nature  takes  in  the  humiliation  of  his  superiors,  negroes  were 
placed  upon  the  board  of  trustees.  This  act.  although  less 
cruel  than  that  which  needlessly  outraged  the  sentiments  of 
our  people  by  thrusting  negroes  among  the  regents  of  the  luna- 
tic asylum,  was  more  pernicious  in  its  results.  It  excited  sus- 
picion of  what  ultimately  followed  —  the  attempt  to  mix  the 
races  in  public  education  —  and  kept  students  away.  But  the 
professors,  with  the  advice  of  friends  of  the  University,  stood 
at  their  posts  hoping  to  save  the  institution  by  averting  a 
change  which  would  prove  its  degradation  and  ruin.  In  short, 
they  wished  to  save  the  University  for  the  white  sons  of  the 
State.  A  mixed  school  was  impracticable.  The  colored  peo- 
ple neither  needed  or  desired  It.  Cla6!n  University,  at  Orange- 
burg, established  expressly  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
offered  them  the  facilities  —  the  means  of  \Tirtcd  culture  —  ob- 
tainable at  the  University  of  the  State.  But  the  trustees  were 
bent  on  a  mixed  school,  and  there  were  needy  adventurers  at 
hand  to  aid  them  in  their  attempt.  Supposing,  correctly,  that 
the  old  professors  would  not  lend  themselves  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  an  act  of  wanton  injustice,  they  removed  them, 
and  conferred  their  places  upon  strangers  who,  even  If  un- 
known, or  known  only  to  be  despised,  as  incompetent  or  im- 
moral, were  yet  more  subser\'ient  to  their  views.  The  Uni- 
versity thus  became,  both  in  its  officers  and  its  matriculates,  a 
mixed  school;  and  a  policy  which  a  republican  Congress  has 
since  refused  to  adopt,  and  thus  virtually  repudiated,  was  al- 
lowc<i  lo  cfiea  the  ruin  of  that  seat  of  learning. 

t  jj  Before  the  war  .  .  [the  University  of  South  Carolina], 
shelter^  tome  two  hundred  students.  Their  young  blood  was 
fired  by  ihc  Brst  tap  of  the  drum,  and  they  all  rushed  to  the 


field.  They  have  not  come  back.  What  was  to  be  a  pastime 
proved  a  stem  reality.  The  buildings  look  worn  and  desolate, 
and  only  a  handful  ot  scholars  and  a  few  poorly-paid  profcs- 
tori  remain.  In  execution  of  the  steady  purpose  of  putting 
the  blacks  on  an  equality  with  the  whites,  n  measure  was  passed 
at  this  session  to  throw  open  the  library  to  the  colored  stuilents 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  to  take  one  of  the  college  buildings 
for  its  uses.  And  in  pursuance  of  the  same  purpose  a  majority 
of  the  trustees  of  the  college  were  recently  chosen  by  the  same 
Legislature  from  the  ranks  of  the  blacks.  In  this  case  it  was 
color  rather  than  qualification  for  the  post  that  was  sought. 
This  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  college  so  far  as  the  white 
youth  are  concerned,  as  a  young  aristocratic  blood  of  the  State 
will  decline  the  proposed  amalgamation.  The  movement  will 
n-entuatc  in  the  substantia.1  destruction  of  the  University',  as 
the  black  population  will  aBord  an  inadequate  supply  of  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  damaging  blow  to  the  interests  of  education  in 
die  State,  and  a  significant  step  in  the  process  of  Africaniza- 
tion.  But,  even  if  the  college  could  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hand  of  the  whites,  such  is  their  stripped  condition  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  its  former  prosperity'.  Still, 
it  would  afford  to  the  youth  of  the  State  a  sort  of  domestic 
intellectual  holding  ground,  of  great  service  during  the  present 
transition  stage.  Its  capture  by  the  blacks  is  a  useless  humilla- 
Ltion  to  the  whites,  since  its  advantages  will  now  he  lost  to  both 
I  races.  It  docs  great  evil  and  docs  no  good.  It  is  an  attack 
upon  the  prejudices  of  the  whites  from  no  other  motive  than 
desire  of  domination.  Rather  than  relinquish  the  opporttmity 
to  control  the  college,  the  blacks  urc  willing  to  destroy  it.  The 
class  of  whites  that  support  institutions  of  learning  naturally 
decline  enforced  intellectual  association  with  the  new  masters 
of  South  Carolina,  and  we  judge  will  not  be  accounted  par- 
ticularly fastidious  for  this  peculiarity. 
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RcsuIU  of  the  Mixed  School  Policy 

Tlie  flm  cxtnet  U  tram  tlw  ^Mmmat  OgelPfiJW.  JST*.  ».  tri. 
of  Dr.  Seaiv,  Kcevt  <X  ite  PMbo^r  MiwcIiib  road,  to  tbe 
ni>ennuii4eBt  of  edncatln  la  LooWub.  vko  ted  aikM  tkat  I 
gtrm  K  put  of  th»  fsad.   Tta  Mcaad  to  Imm  tte  JTiMiHlMi 
lt(H(  cf  KtS.  p.  clx.      AMOciat«d  f*n«  dtap^Ick.  rUTQ.  ItTKl 

{l  j  Is  the  distribution  of  our  fund  I  ^ould  be  ina*s  bappy  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  authoritie*.  But  I  tmderstand  that 
the  State  publk  schoots  [of  Louisiana]  are  so  organized  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  white  population  arc  unwUlinj;  to  send 
their  children  to  them,  and  that  conseqocntl)'  the  bcnctit  of 
the  public  money  goe»  .  .  to  (he  colored  children  chiefly.  If  ■ 
there  is  any  feasible  way  of  removing  this  inequality,  bring- 
ing the  white  people  generally  into  cooperation  with  you,  the 
necessity  for  a  local  agency  would  cease,  and  we  could  act  in 
concert  with  you.  M 

We  .  .  raise  no  question  about  mixed  acboc^t.  We  simply 
take  the  fact  thai  the  white  children  do  not  generally  attend 
them,  without  passing  on  the  propriety  or  impropnety  of  their  I 
course.  We  wish  to  promote  the  universal  education  - —  to  aid 
whole  communities.  .  .  If  that  cannot  be,  on  account  of  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  we  must  give  the  preference  to  those  whose 
education  is  neglected.  It  is  well  known  that  wc  arc  helping 
the  white  children  of  Louisiana,  as  being  the  more  dcstitmc, 
from  the  fact  of  their  unwillingness  to  attend  mixed  schools. 
We  should  give  the  preference  to  colored  children  were  they 
in  like  circumstances. 

[2]  On  Friday  last  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  for  aid- 
ing the  public  Khools  of  the  South  held  a  meeting  [1S75]  at  the 
Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  at  which  the  report  made  by 
Dr.  Sears  of  his  last  year's  work  was  discussed.  From  this 
report  we  !eam  that  Dr.  Sears  disbursed  from  the  fund  under 
his  charge  but  a  small  amount  to  South  Carolina,  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  because  those  States  do  not  foster  public  education,  f 
In  South  Carolina  and  I^ouisiana  the  republicans  have  had 
possession  of  the  gm'ermnent  for  years  past.  In  Florida  the 
democrats  have  only  recently  had  any  chance  of  carrying  this 
State.     Yet  in  these  three  States,  where  the  white  friends  of 
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the  colored  pec^le  have  everything  their  own  way,  the  school 
funds  have  been  squandered  and  dissipated  and  the  school 
houses  closed.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  Mr.  George  Pea- 
body  Russell,  who  joined  in  the  discussion  of  the  Sears  report, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  from  personal  and  recent  observation, 
"that  nothing  could  be  expected  of  those  States  in  the  way  of 
advancing  their  educational  interests  until  there  was  a  change 
in  their  State  governments." 


5.    EDUCATION  DURING  RECONSTRUCTION 


A  Democratic  School  for  Negroes 

Yuoo  Banner.  October  18.  18Sg.  quoted  la  Morgu.  Toacw.  or  O*  U« 
J*icJcct  Line  of  Freedom  in  the  South,  p.  tio.  For  serc^al  rem 
tb«  whites  la  Ute  Bl&ck  Belt  mode  attenpla  to  conduct  scboote  Cor 
ibe  blacks  uogbt  by  natlTe  wblles  or  by  Democrfttlc  DCKroes  u4 
Norttiern  men.  [IKS] 


^ 
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The  school  established  by  our  citizens  last  summer  for  the 
bcnclit  of  colored  children  generally,  but  more  especially  for  the 
children  of  colored  Democntts,  is,  ve  are  glad  to  know,  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  There  arc  now  ahout  twenty 
pupils,  all  of  whom,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Richards,  the 
teacher,  are  making  fair  proRress  in  their  studies,  and  give 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  substantial  improvement.  The 
little  darkies  are  delighted,  their  parents  are  gratified  at  the 
interest  thus  displayed  in  behalf  of  their  children  by  their  whiti 
friends,  and  in  every  way  the  institution  may  be  declared 
decided  success. 

But  to  show  our  people  how  their  efforts  Co  improve  th 
colored  people  and  how  their  benevolence  is  appreciated  by  an 
Ohio  radical,  we  reproduce  an  article  on  the  subject  of  our 
colored  school  from  a  radical  paper  called  the  /fij  to  Prograt 
which  is  published  in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  Ohio.  The 
editor  of  this  paper,  we  believe,  was  formerly  a  carpet-bagger, 
and  was  operating  in  Mississippi  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  the  negroes  but  a  few  months  ago  as  a  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  But  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  may  secm^ 
he  became  weary  of  enduring  the  scorn  and  contumely  of  rv| 
spectable  people  and  rummaging  about  negro  quarters  at  night, 
and  accordingly  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he  became  the  edit 
of  a  mean,  dirty  little  radical  newspaper. 

Noticing  an  article  in  the  Vicksburg  Times,  in  which  it  was 

stated  that  a  competent  Democratic  teacher  was  wanted  to  take 

charge  of  the  colored  school  in  this  place,  and  being  accustomed, 

like  every  other  radical,  to  systematically  maligning  the  South- 
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em  people  and  tracing  every  act  of  theirs  to  an  unworthy  or 
dishonorable  motive,  he  makes  the  following  oomments.  .   . 

"Let  whoever  reads  the  above  remember  that  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  have  been  foully  used,  many  of  them  murdered 
by  those  rebels,  hecause  they  undertook  after  the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  armies  to  teach  the  ignorant  negro.  Thinking  that 
they  will  be  able  to  prevent  them  from  acting  with  the  party 
which  gave  them  their  freedom,  these  base  wretches  are  now 
pretending  to  want  them  taught.  Is  there  anything  too  crim- 
inal for  modem  Democracy  to  engage  in?  The  negroes  should 
of  course  be  taught;  but  what  is  the  motive  by  which  this  call 
for  *a  competent  Democratic  teacher'  is  prompted?  The  most 
damning  that  e\'er  moved  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  to  use  the 
vote  and  action  of  a  human  being  as  a  means  by  which  to  en- 
slave him.  The  treachery  and  villainy  of  those  rebels  stands 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  man.  And  yet  there  arc 
honest  men  here  in  the  North  simple  enough  to  believe  that  they 
can  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  these  States!" 
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School  Appropriations  in  South  Carolina 

jr«  Klux  Kcport.  Soatb  Carolina  testimony,  p.  1&6-  I18T1] 

The  appropriation  for  school  purposes  by  the  legislature  is 
very  small.  The  poll-tax  is  also  appropriated  to  the  school 
fund;  but  they  have  not  collected  the  poll-tax  from  a  great 
many,  and  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  because  they  were  with- 
out property.  I  do  not  think  a  great  deal  has  been  appro- 
priated for  teachers.  The  salaries  of  the  school  commissioners 
almost  consume  the  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature.  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  clamor  among  the  school-teachers 
in  our  county  about  not  getting  their  pay. 

Their  salary  as  school  commissioners  is  $l,0OO  a  year,  and 
there  being  about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  commissioners  in 
the  State,  it  takes  nearly  the  whole  appropriation  made  by  the 
I^islature  to  pay  their  salaries. 


Trials  of  a  Negro  Teacher 

MS.  Uriter.  Alabama  Archlvo*.    AftM*  1M9  UACbsr*  w«re  not  rtipa- 
l&rly  p«ld  In  «ar  r«Mnatractod  ttaU.  {IS74] 

Biuffton  Aid 

Oct  the  2gth  1874 
Hon.  Mr.  Bingham 

Kind  Sir  Address  you  for  the  perpos  of  ncMng  wether  we 
School  Teacher  will  get  any  pay  for  the  terms  of  the  Scholastic 
year  for  we  have  not  j(ot  nothing  for  the  whole  terms  that  have 
bin  tought  In  Chambers  count)',  the  county  trcsure  say  the 
money  was  sent  to  Montgomery  he  say  that  ncere  $4,000  sent 
there  so  [  thought  I  would  ask  you  we  the  Teachers  of  Cham- 
bers County  have  not  got  any  money  this  hale  year  &  now  we 
are  in  debt  &  dont  no  how  to  get  out  \Vc  owe  for  Board  & 
the  County  Trcsure  tell  ous  that  money  was  sent  to  Mont- 
gomery &  he  dont  no  when  we  will  get  any  the  Supt.  give 
orders  but  the  trcsure  give  no  money  I  tryed  to  sell  my  war- 
rent  to  the  Banker  Shapard  at  opelika  &  he  rote  to  the  Tressure 
of  Chambers  County  How  the  case  stood  So  he  return  the 
Compliments  sratcing  that  the  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Katicat  at  montgomery  So  he  hand  my  warrcnt  back  to  me 
saying  that  he  would  not  give  any  ling  &  it  was  not  wcrth  any- 
ting  pleas  sir  Be  so  kind  as  to  Let  me  no  Somthing  about 

I  am  at  Bluffton  ala.  please  direct  yor  Letter  to  West 
Point  Ga 

Your  Obcdent 

H.  C.  Calhoun  (Col  d) 


"Disgraceful  Conditions'*  in  the  Schools 

Report  of  Sup«rlnt«Dd«ol  of  Bdutatlon  tn  Lottl*ian«  ( 1871)  In  Botut 
Atfport  no.  SRJ,  \A  Comg..  i  Beta^  p.  9SS.  Th«  9up«rlat«id«at,  W.  O. 
BrD«-o.  waa  «  nesro.  [t*71] 

I  HAVE  prepared  the  following  statement,  which,  while  it  ex- 
hibits but  a  fraction  of  the  frauds  committed  and  amounts 
cmbe7:«led,  reveals  a  condition  of  afiairs  disgraceful  in  the 
superlative  degree  to  all  concerned,  and  of  the  correctness  of 
this  statement  I  have  the  most  indisputable  proofs. 


The  following  exhibit,  compiled  from  a  report  of  the  parish 
board  of  ftchoot-di rectors  of  the  parish  of  Plnguemines,  Louis- 
iana, and  from  several  supplementary  reports  of  the  treasury 
of  said  parish  board,  shows  the  amount  of  embezzlement  of 
the  funds  received  for  the  public  schools: 


^^  For  What  Purf'i>u  P»i4 
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salaries 
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5 

'JVachers' 

salaries 

360 

00 

»95 

00 

165  00 

5 

Rents 

90 

00 

. 

. 

90  00 

5 

Fuel 

29 

00 

. 

. 

29  00 

6 

Teachers' 

salaries 

120 

00 

10 

CK) 

110  00 

6 

Rents 

93 

00 

,    , 

, 

93  00 

9 

Teachers' 

salaries 

172 

50 

■   • 

. 

17a  SO 

ID 

Rents 

236 

00 

. 

. 

236  00 

School-furniture 

717 

55 

. 

. 

7'7  55 

Charles  Lewis 

50 

00 

.    • 

, 

50  00 

C.  Brown, 

carpen- 

tcr  work 

75 

50 

■    ■ 

■ 

75   50 

Total 


4,846  05      2,005  00    2,841  05 


The  Louisiana  State  University 

VJB.  iNory  of  D«iTld  Pr«ncb  BDjrd.  Tb«  Lonlsluift  State  Univartlt7 
wac  eeubllabed  In  18SS  with  W.  T.  Stterman  as  PresMeni;  D.  F. 
Boyd  ODv  of  Uie  professoTs  tbeo  wu  made  Pr«slOeut  In  1S65:  after 
1868  DO  mpproprlatloas  wer«  made  to  the  University  because  of  the; 
U«  n&klBx  nilx*d  Mboola  obllKatorjr;  Col.  Bord  and  «om«  of  Ibt^ 
profUnon  i«maln«d  without  pay  at  thetr  po*la  to  urevtat  tb«  nrop- 
•rty  ffMB  belnt  Mixed  aod  sold  br  tb»  carpetbac  8tAt«  sOTerDmeDt. 
a&i)  BO  maaaced  to  eave  tb«  loatltutlon  until  ItTt.  [1ST4] 

Sulj  2j,  iB'^4.  This  day  finds  our  poor  school  in  very  bad' 
conditrion  —  terribly  in  debt,  ourselves  so  poor  that  wc  are  irii 
actual  want  —  no  money  and  no  credit  —  and  the  impression- 
prett>'  general  throughout  Louisiana  that  the  University  cannot: 
long  stand  —  if  indeed  it  is  not  already  broken  up.  .  .  No  one- 
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«dl  ikr  ifftrahy  aad  uoiilili  «e  had  last  year,  to  keep  the 
atkool  afivT  aad  1  fear  Au  we  ihsll  h«vc  another  year,  if  not 
fcusi,  of  fRK  iiaL     An  ipiritiitioo  deserted  by  the  state. 

«c  mre  sac  ppr— c  J  to  be  in  accord  with  the  ignorance 
of  Att  powcn  tkax  be,  and  very  little  supponed  by 
dK  people  of  I  nairiioi  betatae  of  the  general  law  of  the  inte 
irUck  Bikes  kofc^ptonr  oa  mfl  the  sefaoob,  supported  in  whote 
or  ia  part  br  the  ruc  to  rtxcirc  mrgrors  as  students  .  .  has  no 
hope  for  ki  ciJMtDCi  bat  ia  'ta  powers  of  endurance,  till  rigiit 
and  rana.  aad  caC^iawcat  agaio  have  their  due  weight  b 
oar  Tuiilaiaii  .  .  Tbc  aanety  and  care  of  this  place  is  now 
very  great  .  .  wtdi  all  tfac  while  the  greatest  difficulty  to  pro- 
cure bare  subawtencc.  And  today  ve  are  nearly  out  of  such 
few  CTwtifn*"  anides  as  we  hare.  riz.  bread,  meat,  peas,  nee, 
•DKxr,  eoCee,  aad  lea.  We  are  oat  of  sugar :  and  of  butter  we 
bare  had  oooc  for  many  moodu.  We  arc  using  up  now  wha: 
wc  promised  to  par  for  at  ^x  cad  of  this  month.  We  have  not 
a  dollar  .  .  In  tbc  treasury;  and  where  the  mone)-  is  to  come 
fFom  to  pay  those  who  hare  fed  us  this  month,  I  don't  know.  .  . 

Jmly  24f  iSji'     Professor  S A has  been  absent. 

. .  visiting  Mmc  of  his  frieoda.  .  .  Bur  he  like  the  rest  of  us  is 
so  near  out  of  dotfaes.  that  be  mast  find  it  bard  to  make  himself 
presentable.  I  nerer  was  as  poor  in  all  my  life  not  even  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  war.  .  .  I  hare  bought  no  clothes  for  myself 
or  family  .   .  for  three  years.  .   . 

July  2^,  tSj4.  Still  without  sugar.  Had  today  to  have  the 
buttons  (brass)  taken  ofi  my  [Confederate]  uniform  coat  and 
replaced  by  common  .  .  butrons.     Too  poor  to  buy  a  new  coat. 

Aus^ttst  J,  1874.     Mr.  Van  Pelt.  T B and  I 

have  been  making  copies  of  my  circular.  We  are  too  poor  to 
print:  so  we  hare  to  make  written  copies.  .  . 

August  6,  1874.  ,  .  Today  and  up  to  Saturday,  we  wilt  no 
doubt  have  beef  and  bread;  but  unless  I  can  get  money,  or  get 
salt  meat  and  flour  here,  there  will  be  nothing  to  eat  at  the 
University.  .  .  ■ 

August  t6,  1874.  .  .  What  is  to  become  of  us  if  wc  stay 
here  much  Iwigcr,  or  if  I  should  die,  God  only  knows.     I  hare 


I 


not  2  dollar,  <nre  a  grtat  deal,  and  what  money  ts  due  mc  from 
lie  University  I  may  nerer  get.  .   . 

Ju^utt  tj,  iSy^.      .    .   No  man  can  know  the  trouble  this 

institution  h.is  given  me.      I  have  brought  it  through  "Rccon- 

ttniction."  and  now  we  have  the  "Usurpation."     To  take  it 

trough  Hetl  could  not  be  much  more  .  .  if  I  thought  the  next 

'eight  years  were  to  be  like  the  last  eight.  1  would  rather  die  now. 

October  4,  1874.  .  .  This  is  the  last  day  of  my  40th  year. 
""ho  has  worked  harder  and  accomplished  less  in  40  years 
than  I  have?  Two  years  ago,  I  had  determined  to  leave  the 
•crvice  of  the  University  today,  if  not  before.  But  the  ever- 
lasting Carpetbagger  and  Nigger  decreed  otherwise.  I  must 
jtay  here  ten  yean  more,  if  necessary,  for  the  salvation  of  our 
poorschool.  But  meanwhile  how  is  my  family  to  live?  .  .  Our 
poor  school  cannot  prosper  until  there  is  a  new  government, 
new  laws  and  new  prosperity  for  our  state  and  people.  The 
mere  mention  of  Civil  (negro)  Rights  has  almost  destroyed  the 
public  schools  and  colleges  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
Would  they  stand  8  years  as  we  have  done,  with  the  Civil 
Rights  law  actually  in  existence?  In  Louisiana  the  n^ro  has 
been  "on  top"  since  1868.  .   . 

November,  1874.  We  arc  falling  back  in  our  library  gen- 
erally. We  do  not  even  know  what  is  being  published.  But 
for  the  Kellogg  usurpation  in  1S73  .  .  our  school  would  now 
be  in  condition  to  do  much  good  to  the  state.  But  it  is  a  pitia- 
ble wreck  of  what  even  it  was  in  1872. 

December  r,  fS74.  We  arc  bad  off  pecuniarily.  Many  a 
tinne  during  the  year  have  we  been  doubtful  of  rations  one  and 
tivo  days  ahead  —  even  sometimes  of  a  morning  we  did  not 
know  that  we  could  have  anything  for  dinner.  And  this  a  state 
KhfxA. 

February  22,  187^.  .  .  I  have  of  late  been  talking  pretty 
freely  with  our  professors  and  others  about  our  prospects,  ad- 
vising all  who  can  to  get  away.  And  considering  the  condition 
of  my  family,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  1  can't  go  too.  But  If  I 
leave  who  is  to  take  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
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and  ke«p  cither  the  state  or  creditors  from  taking  all  the  bookt, 
«c.  .  . 

March  J,  j8js-  ■  -  I-cttcr  from  Brosnan  .  .  He  gives  i 
deplorable  account  of  his  own  affairs;  hem-  hard  It  seems  to 
be  [o  get  pay  for  his  services  as  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
New  Orleans  High  School.  .    . 

May  22,  'S75.  .  .  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  has 
closed  —  all  the  pupils  but  t^vo  gone.  The  Blind  Asylum  may 
soon  have  to  do  the  same  thing,  for  want  of  means.  But  we 
shall  keep  our  post  even  if  we  have  no  cadets. 

htne  30,  i8j5.  Closed  our  session,  perhaps  our  last  session, 
here  today,  with  four  cadets,  McNulty,  Randolph,  Robinson, 

and  Slack.     T B and  myself,  with  Guyol  { ready  to 

teach  French)  as  Professors.  .  . 

At  times  it  did  seem  impossible  to  bring  the  session  to  a 
legitimate  close.  And  1  do  not  believe  that  such  an  eflort  to 
maintain  a  state  school  -:—  an  average  of  4  professors  and  6 
cadets,  through  the  scssiiin,  was  ever  attempted  before.  But  I 
do  fed  that  the  school  is  safe  —  that  the  general  improvement 
in  affairs  in  Louisiana  will  cause  the  school  to  prosper. 


Education  in  Georgia 

Kk  KIkx  Rrport.  GMrgla  tMltmoay.  pp.  616.  831.    Statenwat,  (1)  of 
K  cegro  preaoher,  and  (2)  of  a  oonserrtllve  editor.  [1871) 

[i]  I  BELIEVE  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  getting  to  be  very 
good  about  schools.  In  my  county  there  never  has  been  any 
trouble.  The  white  people  there  seem  to  advocate  it,  and  wc 
went  to  work  there  directly  after  schools  came  about.  Mr. 
Talmadage,  a  democrat,  and  3  very  clever  man,  gave  us  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  we  built  a  log-house  and  got  a  democrat 
to  come  down  there  and  teach  us;  after  Mr.  F.bcrhart  came 
there,  the  Go\-ernment  paid  him  for  it.  The  sentiment  in  my 
county  is  very  good  about  schools.  1  heard  ont  colored  woman 
here  say  that  they  burned  a  school-house  in  her  county  not  long 
ago.  But  I  think  the  white  people  throughout  the  State  are  in 
favor  of  [negro]  education. 
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[2]  The  sparscncss  of  our  population  is  the  greatest  drav- 
1>ack  to  3  common-school  S)'Stem.  .  .  In  the  towns  our  schools 
have  been  revived,  but  in  the  country  that  difficulty  exists,  and 

I     will  continue  to  exist  just  so  long  as  our  population  is  as  sparse 

Bas  it  is  at  present.  .  . 

H     The  colored  people  of  Georgia  are  receiving  more  etluca- 

^tional  advantages  than  the  poor  whites.  For  a  time,  they  had 
(he  earnest  assistance  of  the  Frecdmcn's  Bureau,  and  since 
that  time  northern  aid  has  been  extended  to  them.  Wc  have 
always  been  so  poor  that  it  was  a  very  hard  matter  to  educate 
our  own  children,  and  we  could  not  take  care  of  the  children  of 
others.  The  consequence  is  that  the  children  of  the  poorer 
whites  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  growing  up  in  vice  and 
ignorance.  .  . 

Some  foolish  people  may  express  dissatisfaction,  but  the 
most  of  the  people  understand  this:  the  negro  is  here;  if  he  is 
ignorant,  he  will  be  vicious,  and  all  we  can  do  to  make  him 
a  virtuous  and  intelligent  citizen  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  I  have 
never  known  any  objections  to  that. 


Opposition  to  Reconstruction  Education 


Rsport  of  *'(<Up  HufirTintcn4cnt  of  Kituratirm  of  STbalvfippt,  1811. 
Tb*  Kboota  In  MiMtaslppI  were  by  ibv  consututton  mlxea  echoote; 
bal  oppoBtilon  Bomcllroes  reeulted  In  the  est&bMBhment  of  separate 
•cboolR  for  tbft  races.  [1B11] 

^No  feature  of  the  new  system  of  government  met  with  more 
determined  opposition  at  the  outset  than  the  school  system. 
A  majority'  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  classes,  unable  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  irrational  prejudices  and  passions,  the 
outgrowth  of  slavery,  clinging  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  to  its  concomitant  social,  political,  and  educational 
theories,  they  contested  the  introduction  of  the  people's  schools 
with  a  determination  that  seemed  at  times  would  overwhelm 
and  destroy  them.  This  antagonism  was  inspired  by  a  class 
of  idle  politicians  and  an  unscrupulous  press,  whose  acme  of 
ambition  seemed  to  be  to  thwart  every  measure  and  eflort  look- 
ing to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  State;  preferring 
darkness  to  light  —  ignorance  to  intelligence. 
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This  partisan  hoMilit>'  at  length  culminated  in  open  violencXt 
particularly  in  the  easiem  portion  of  the  State.  I  have  deemed 
it  a  matter  of  duty,  unpleasant  and  painful  as  it  is,  to  report 
some  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  incendiarism  and  violence 
towards  teachers  and  school  officers  which  have  occurred  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  free  school  system. 


Educational  Conditions  in  Mississippi 

(1.  H  MiasitMippi  £ltttu,ii  of  JiCS.  p.  149.    atatcBttBla  of  Conserrs- 
Uvw.     (3)  NordtiQff,  Cvtion  tSloUt  in  I^S,  p.  Ti.  [UiG] 

[i]  TiiL  feature  of  this  constitution  which  forced  the  white 
to  mingle  with  the  negroes  in  the  common  schools,  or  take  the] 
alternative  of  paying  the  heavy  tax,  without  any  corresponding 
benefit  to  their  children,  while  it  excited  the  opposition  of  the' 
whites  did  not  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  negroes,  and  it 
therefore   contributed  to  the   rejection    of    the    constitution. 
[i868].     The  negroes  were  earnestly  inclined  to  educate  their 
children.     They  had  not  the  means  to  provide  education,  and' 
knew  that  the  money  for  that  purpose  must  be  drawn  from  the 
whites.     It  was  quite  sufficient  to  c(Hnpel  the  whites  to  educate 
the  colored  children,  without  rendering  the  burden  insulting' 
as  well  as  onerous. 

[z]  .  .  I  bad  been  attorney  for  the  board  for  quite  a  lcn{ 
of  time.  They  had  appointed  me  unanimously,  these  negroes 
had,  and  I  remained  in  that  position  for  some  time,  when  I 
resigned  my  position,  .  .  on  account  of  their  reckless  manage- 
ment and  on  account  of  the  refusal  to  hear  the  whites  In  re- 
gard to  schools,  .  .  at  Maycrville  there  H'as  a  strong  de- 
mand for  a  white  school.  There  were  some,  I  suppose,  thirty 
or  forty  pupils,  and  they  had  no  school  house.  They  had  to 
employ  a  teacher,  and  they  got  a  room  wherever  they  could 
to  teach  in;  and  the  people  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
board  several  times,  and  they  earnestly  requested  them  to  build 
a  school-house  there. 

The  board  went  through  the  pretense  of  posting  a  notice  for 
bidders.  .  .  They  posted  two  or  three  notices,  and  the  bids 
were  o6ered  there  by  good  mechanics  to  build  a  school-house 
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■t  3  good  deal  tcss  than  they  had  been  paying  for  negro  schoob 
in  rariDus  parts  o(  the  country. 

And  they  rejected  the  bids  on  the  ground  of  extravagance, 
and  old  Major  Smith  came  up  there  about  two  or  three  weeks 
before  (be  meeting  in  which  Gross  was  to  be  requested  to  resign, 
md  made  a  request,  politely  requesting  them  to  have  the  notice 
renewed.  He  wast  very  anxious  about  this  school-house,  and 
that  VIS  the  iivish  of  the  whole  community.  It  was  opposed 
by  this  man  Gross.  One  or  two  members  were  anxious  to 
build  it.  This  man  Gross  was  very  oficnsive  to  Mr.  Smith, 
and  told  him  to  sit  down,  he  didn't  want  to  hear  him  and  finally 
drove  him  away  in  disgust  and  despair.  .  . 

They  never  refused  any  petition  to  build  a  colored  school- 
bouse  anynherc.  They  built  them  alt  over  the  county,  and 
they  had  standing  notices  to  build  them. 

Q.  How  many  white  schools  were  in  the  county  at  that 
time? 

A.  Only  one  that  I  know.  .  .  In  fact,  that  was  not  a  school- 
house,  cither.     They  used  the  basement  of  a  church. 

[3]  Someone  in  New  Orleans  sent  mc  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  [of 
Mississippi]  here  —  a  colored  man  named  Cardozo.  On  asking 
for  him  I  found  he  had  gone  to  Vicksburg  "to  look  after  an 
indictment"  found  against  him  —  and  when  I  myself  went 
there,  I  found  that  Cardozo  was  not  merely  indicted,  but,  as 
an  indignant  Republican  told  me,  "shingled  alt  over  with  in- 
dictments" for  embezzlement  and  fraud,  and  likely,  if  justice 
it  done,  to  presently  be  sent  to  State-prison.  What  a  lovely  and 
improving  sight  for  the  children  of  the  State,  white  and  black  I 


A  Lesson  in  a  Florida  School 

Wmi)MiX,  Carptt  Bog  Rule  in  Floriaa.  p.  S2S.  (ISTS-lSTfll 

After  finishing  the  arithmetic  lesson  they  must  next  go  through 

[the  catechism.     "Who  ts  the  'Publican  Government  of  the 

sStatc  of    Honda?"     ^ffjttrr  — "Governor   Stams."     "Who 

made     him     Governor  ?"     Ans.  —  "The     colored     people." 

"\Vho  is  trying  to  get  him  out  of  his  seat?"     Jns.  —  "The 
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Democrats,  Conover,  and  some  white  and  black  Liberal  Rfr 
publicans.'*  "What  should  the  colored  people  do  with  the 
men  who  is  trying  to  get  Governor  Starns  out  of  his  seat?" 
/im.  —  "They  should  kill  them."  This  was  done  that  the 
patrons,  some  of  whom  could  read,  would  be  Impressed  by  the 
expressions  of  their  children,  and  would  be  ready  to  put  any  one 
to  death  who  would  come  out  into  the  country  and  say  any- 
thing  against  Governor  Steams.  In  many  instances  this  teach* 
ing  had  its  efEect  on  the  minds  of  frecdmcn.  These  teachen 
received  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  month.  The 
whole  public  school  system  was  made  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  campaign  fund  of  Steams  in  the  year  1S75-6.  The  State 
Superintendent,  while  possessing  unquestionable  ability  relative 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  devoted  his  whole  energy  and  time 
to  the  nefarious  canvass  for  the  nomination  of  Steams  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  education  of  the  masses.  I'he  same  was 
true  as  to  the  Superintendents  of  some  of  the  black  belt  and 
other  counties  —  organising  political  clubs  instead  of  schools. 


The  White  League  after  a  Teacher 

state  Journal,   October  4,    lf!7>'>.    Tlie   nidlcsta  claimed    ih&t  Oils 
notice  was  Mnt  lo  the  wbUo  l«acti«r  of  a  ne^ro  kclxwl   In  PlkAj 
OmaHj,  Atatana.    8ueh  doUcob  wen  wot  to  obnoxious  tfi&ehorsj 
wp«olaIl7  In  the  whit*  district*  afUr  1S7&.  (187S] 

September  zoih  187s 
'Mr.  Banks  we  thought  we  would  give  you  a  chance  to  save 
yourself  one  of  the  worst  scourings  that  a  man  ever  got  and 
you  can  do  so  by  reading  this  note  and  acting  upon  its  contents. 
You  have  set  up  a  nigger  school  in  the  settlement  which  we  will 
not  allow  you  to  teach  if  you  was  a  full  blooded  negro  we 
would  have  nothing  to  say  but  a  white  skin  negro  ts  a  little  more 
than  we  can  stand  you  can  dismiss  the  school  imediately  or 
prepar  yourself  to  travail  wc  will  give  you  a  chance  to  save  your- 
self and  you  had  better  move  instantcr. 

Our  little  band  calls  themselves  The  Writing  Straitners  and 
if  you  dont  leave  this  settlement  with  your  negro  children  wc 
will  straten  you. 


Desire  for  Education  fast  Waning; 

Jteport  of  Fre€4men'a  Aid  Societg.  U.  B.  CtturtA,  itfi.',,  p.  C9.  This 
•xtrftM  lUuaUatec  tha  dlncoura^ed  atilto<l«  of  the  Northorc  te&cboni 
of  tbe  iwgTo  tovnrd  tb«  gIom  of  RecQatttrucUon.  Mosl  of  th«  form- 
er mtbualMU  went  Inck  North  «M  ven  surcceded  by  more  pnc- 
tic&l  penoM.  Biich  as  AnnstroiiK  and  Washlngtoa.  [18T&] 

While  .  .  the  children  of  frecdmen  are  stitl  zealous  in  ac> 
quiring  knowledge,  this  desire^  which  was  once  full-orbed,  is 
fast  waning  with  the  masses  of  those  who  have  passed  their 
ehildhood.  Tliere  was  a,  time  during  the  war  and  shordy  after, 
when  groups  of  colored  men  in  middle  life,  and  even  in  life's 
decline,  could  have  been  seen  gathered  about  field  stumps  on 
which  pine  knots  were  blazing,  trying  thus  to  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.  The  enthusiasm  was  then  at  fcvcr*hcat. 
But  this  sight  is  at  present  rarely,  if  ever,  witnessed.  Said 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  last  anniversary  of  Fiske  University, 
Xashvillc:  "At  the  close  of  the  war  the  people  rushed  into  the 
schools — old  gray-headed  men  and  almost  helpless  children. 
There  was  an  impulse  that  carried  everything  before  it.  Our 
own  institution  numbered  at  one  time  (1866)  twelve  hundred 
students.  Then  it  dropped  down  to  less  than  three  hundred." 
There  arc  ample  data  upon  which  to  establish  on  general 
grounds  these  deductions.  We  need,  perhaps,  refer  to  but  a 
single  instance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  that  furnishes  an  illlus- 
tratlon  which  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  before  us. 
When  the  blacks  of  the  British  West  Indies  were  emancipated 
they  manifested  a  zeal  for  education  only  second  to  that  shown 
by  the  frcedmen  of  America;  but  to-day,  especially  in  Jamaica, 
"the  liberated  slaves,"  says  Colonel  Baylor,  "have  relaxed  into 
degrading  sloth,  if  not  also  into  barbarism."  No  one  who  has 
investigated  this  case  questions  but  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
The  fatal  mistakes  were  in  diminishing  their  wages  to  such  a 
pittance  as  rcciuired  all  their  energies  to  eke  out  a  mere  subsist- 
ence; also,  the  withdrawal  of  all  government  aid  by  way  of 
educational  provisions;  likewise  the  absence  of  personal  en- 
couragement to  people  so  much  needing  it,  and  without  which 
the  emancipated  will  seldom,  if  ever,  do  otherwise  than  lapse 
gradually  from  their  first  ambitions  and  aims  into  idleness  and 
indifference. 
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Proper  aid  anil  encouragement  have  been  «o  long  ivithheld 
that  the  colored  man  is  tired  of  waiting.  Obstacles  and  em- 
barrassments have  stood  above  him  so  thick  and  seemingly  io- 
sumiountablc  that  he  is  already  discouraged.  He  has  also 
made  the  unfortunate  discovery  that  ignorance  does  not  debar 
from  the  polls,  not  even  from  political  preferment.  The  c>-en- 
ing  school  has  given  way.  therefore,  to  the  political  caucus. 
Tlic  frccdmcn,  as  would  be  expected,  are  found  first  sinking 
into  idleness  and  intemperance  —  are  fast  becoming  tools  for 
corrupt  politicians  to  play  with,  and  are  falling  into  Roman 
fetichism  and  a  worse  than  former  licentiousness.  If  now  any 
one  is  philosopher  enough  to  tell  how  to  reproduce  that  early 
hlush  of  enthusiasm  for  education  among  frecdmen  let  him 
speak. 

The  Mistakes  of  the  Reconstruction  Education 

Montgomery  CMtferenee.  lUco  Problems  (1900).  p.  lOS.      A  Saath«n 
vl«w,  froni  th*  oddrmi  (IMO)  of  Dr.  3.  L.  U.  Currr.  a  Ute-loos, 
workor  for  iMgro  MlucUloa.  [ISflS-ISTS] 

I  HAVE  very  little  respect  for  the  Intelligence  or  the  patriotism 
of  the  man  who  doubts  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  for  improve- 
ment or  usefulness.  The  progress  made  by  the  Negroes  in 
education,  considering  their  environments,  their  heredity,  the 
abominable  scoundrels  who  have  come  here  from  other  quartcn 
to  seduce  and  lead  them  astray,  is  marvelous.  .  .  It  ts  not  just 
to  condemn  the  Negro  for  the  education  which  he  received  m 
the  early  years  after  the  war.  That  was  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, the  saturnalia  of  misgovemment,  the  greatest  possible 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  frccdmcn,  an  immitigable 
curse,  the  malignant  attempt  to  use  the  Negro  voter  as  a  pawn 
in  the  corrupt  game  of  manufacturing  members  of  Congress. 
The  education  was  unsettling,  demoralizing,  pandered  to  a  wild 
frenzy  for  schooling  as  a  quick  method  of  reversing  social  and 
political  conditions.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  devised 
for  deluding  the  poor  Negro,  and  making  him  the  tool,  the 
slave  of  corrupt  taskmasters.  Education  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  citizenship  and  enfranchisement.  I  should  say  of 
freedom  and  humanity.     But  with  deliberate  purpose  to  subject 
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the  Southern  States  to  Negro  domination,  and  secure  the  States 
pennanentJy  for  partisan  ends,  the  education  adopted  was 
contrary  to  common -sense,  to  human  experience,  to  all  noble 
puq>oscs.  The  curriculum  was  for  a  people  in  highest  degree 
of  civilization:  the  aptitude  and  capabilities  and  needs  of  the 
Negro  were  wholly  disregarded.  Especial  stress  was  laid  on 
classics  and  liberal  culture  to  bring  the  race  per  saiiiim  to  the 
same  plane  with  their  former  masters,  and  realize  the  theory 
of  social  and  political  equality.  A  race  more  highly  civilized 
with  best  heredities  and  environments,  could  not  have  been 
coddled  with  mCMre  disregard  of  all  the  teachings  of  human 
history  and  the  necessities  of  the  race.  Colleges  and  universi- 
ties, established  and  conducted  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and 
Northern  churches  and  societies,  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  and 
the  teachers,  ignorant,  fanatical,  without  sclf-poisc,  proceeded 
to  make  all  possible  mischief.  It  is  irrational,  cruel  to  hold 
the  Negro,  under  such  strange  conditions,  responsible  for  all 
the  ill  consequences  of  bad  education,  unwise  teachers,  recon- 
struction villanies  and  partisan  schemes.  To  educate  at  all, 
slowly,  was  a  gigantic  task. 


Armstrong's  Plans  for  Negro  Education 

IhUth  A.  Taltwl.  Samuel  Chapman  Armatrong.  Pf-  157.  tbt.  Copr- 
Mgbl.  19(H.  Usenl  by  permlMton  of  Mrs.  Talbol.  The  flr«L  extract 
!•  Iram  on?  ot  AimsIrotiK's  ]ett«n;  ihe  mcoimI  Is  m  statement  writtea 
br    Booker   T.   Washln^oii.   ooe   of  General   ArmUroiitt'a   ptipll& 

uses] 
[i]  The  thing  to  be  done  was  clear,  to  train  selected  Negro 
youths  who  should  go  out  and  teach  and  lead  their  people, 
first  by  example,  by  getting  land  and  homes:  to  give  them  not 
a  dollar  that  they  could  earn  for  themselves;  to  teach  respect 
for  labor,  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands,  and 
to  those  ends  to  build  up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  not 
only  of  self-support  and  intelligent  labor,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  character. 

[2]     I  think  I  might  state  his  objects  briefly  as  follows: 
First.      He  was  anxious  to  give  the  colored  people  an  idea 
tf  the  dignity,  and  the  beauty  and  civilizing  power  of  intelligent 
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labor  witb  the  hu»L  He  wmt  consdous  of  the  fact  thst  he  was 
dealing  with  a  race  that  had  little  necessin'  to  labor  in  its  nitive 
had  before  coming  to  America,  and  after  coming  to  this  counliy 
were  forced  to  labor  for  two  hundred  and  Jifty  yean  under 
dmintstxnces  dint  vere  not  calculated  to  make  the  rac«  tond 
of  hard  wi>rk. 

Second.  Ii  was  his  object  to  tcich  the  Negro  to  lift  labor 
out  of  dnidgcn-  and  tott  by  puttiog  thought  and  skill  into  it. 

Third.  He  saw  that  through  the  medium  of  industrial 
educatioQ  he  could  bring  the  two  races  In  the  South  into  closer 
rebtioas  with  each  other.  He  knew  that  in  other  matters  there 
were  difierenccs  which  it  would  take  years  to  change,  but  be 
knew  that  industrially  the  interests  of  the  two  races  were 
identical  in  the  South,  and  that  as  soon  as  fac  could  prove  to  i 
southern  white  man  that  an  educated  skilled  Negro  workman 
was  of  more  %-aIuc  to  the  cominuiut>'  than  an  ignorant,  shift- 
ier one,  the  southern  white  man  would  take  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  blade  boy. 

Fourth.  Through  the  industrial  syuem  at  the  Hampton 
Iiutiiute  it  was  his  object  to  give  the  students  an  opportueitr 
to  work  out  a  portion  of  thdr  boarding  expenses.  In  this  way 
he  meant  to  prevent  the  school  becoming  a  hothouse  For  pro 
ducing  students  with  no  power  of  self-help  or  independence.  I 
have  often  heard  him  say  that  the  mere  effort  which  the  student 
put  forth  through  the  industries  at  Hampton  to  help  himself 
was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student,  whether  the  labor  itself 
was  of  ver>'  much  \-alue  or  not.  In  a  word,  he  meant  to  use 
the  industries  .is  a  means  for  building  character  —  to  teach 
that  all  forms  of  labor  were  honorable  and  all  forms  of  idle- 
ness a  disgrace. 

The  idea  of  Industrial  education,  beginning  for  our  people  at 
Hampton,  has  gradually  spread  among  them  until  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  it  has  permeated  the  whole  race  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  where 
there  is  any  considerable  proportion  of  our  race  whose  influ- 
ence counts  for  anjthinn  in  which  they  arc  not  interested  in 
industrial  education  and  are  manifesting  this  interest  by  the 
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establishment  of  a  school  or  by  ocher  substantial  helps.  They 
now  realize,  as  never  before,  that  the  education  of  the  head, 
the  heart  and  the  hand  must  go  together.  That  while  we  need 
classical  and  professional  men,  we  need  a  still  larger  number 
trained  along  industrial  lines. 

Not  only  has  Genera!  Armstrong's  belief  in  industrial  educa- 
tion spread  among  our  people  in  the  South,  but  its  Influence  is 
felt  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa  and  other  foreign  countricSi 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  arc  many  calls  coming  from  these 
countries  for  industrial  education. 

The  work  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
is  simply  one  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. There  are  a  number  of  industrial  schools,  cither  small  or 
large,  in  every  State  where  there  are  any  considerable  number 
of  our  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  the 
influence  of  General  Armstrong  is  the  rapid  growth  and  spread 
of  industrial  education  among  the  southeni  white  people.  For 
a  number  of  years  after  the  Hampton  Institute  was  started 
the  southern  white  people  gave  no  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
rather  took  for  granted,  I  think,  that  it  was  something  in  which 
the  Negroes  only  should  receive  training.  But  as  they  realized 
from  year  to  year  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  education 
among  the  colored  people  and  the  skill  and  intelligence  which 
they  were  acquiring,  southern  white  educators  here  and  there 
began  to  make  investigation  and  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
same  kind  of  education  was  not  needed  for  the  southern 
white  boy  and  girl,  and  very  carefully  and  modestly  at  first 
industries  were  Introduced  into  a  white  school  here  and  there. 
These  schools,  howe\-er,  were  not  very  popular  among  the  white 
people  at  first,  but  the  idea  of  industrial  educati<m  among  the 
KHrthem  white  people  has  spread  until  at  the  present  moment 
I  think  ever)'  southern  State  has  one  or  more  institutions  es- 
tabhshed  for  this  kind  of  training  for  white  youths,  and  the 
industrial  idea  has  become  almost  as  popular  among  the  white 
people  as  among  the  colored  people. 

I  think  I  am  not  going  too  far  when  I  make  one  other  sug- 
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gestion,  and  that  is  that  the  whole  country  owes  General  Ami' 
strong  a  debt  not  only  for  the  rapid  and  pennancnt  growth  of 
industrial  education  among  the  ct^ored  people  and  white  people 
of  the  South,  but  it  is  to  him  that  all  are  indebted  more  than  to 
any  one  man  for  the  growth  of  the  hand  training  in  the  northern 
and  western  States.  It  is  seldom  .  .  that  one  individual  has 
had  the  opportunity  through  a  s'mgle  idea  to  revolutionize  the 
educational  thought  and  activity  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  world  as  has  been  true  of  the  founder  of  Hampton. 
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INTROBUCTION 

Not  only  educational  matters  but  church  affairs  also 
were  involved  in  Reconstruction.  No  more  complicat- 
ed situations  arose,  no  bitterer  feelings  were  aroused,  than 
those  involved  in  the  religious  tangles  growing  out  of 
the  war  and  reconstruction.  The  history  of  church  trou- 
bles begins  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  one  by 
one  the  churches  divide  over  the  questions  of  slavery 
and  abolition.  By  1861  alt  of  the  important  organiza- 
tions, e-xccpt  the  Catholic,  had  divided  into  Northern 
and  Southern  bodies.  The  negro  church  members  before 
1865  were  usually  attached  to  the  white  organizations, 
or  to  missions  supported  by  the  Southern  churches.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  negro  church  membership 
greatly  increased  after  the  separation  of  the  churches. 

The  war  and  its  results  temporarily  weakened  the 
Southern  church  organizations;  the  membership  was  re- 
duced by  death;  the  buildings  had  been  destroyed,  or 
having  been  used  for  Confederate  hospitals  were  confis- 
cated; and  serious  troubles  had  arisen  during  the  war  in- 
volving the  Southern  churches,  the  Northern  churches, 
and  the  United  States  government,  or  rather  some  of  its 
oflicials.  This  trouble  grew  out  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Federal  army  officials  to  regulate  the  church  services  in 
the  South  and  the  action  of  Sccrciar)'  Stanton,  who  in- 
augurated in  1863  the  policy  of  turning  over  to  the  var- 
ious Northern  churches  the  buildings  and  other  property 
of  the  corresponding  Southern  denominations.  Northcra 
ministers  were  then  appointed  to  fiU  Southern  pulpits.. 
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Tbc  dose  of  ibc  war  dad  aoc  bri^  a  rcvnoa  of  die 
'%-■ '^^^     Oiil.i  ilii  riiimijiri  Mititi  MrihnilMrrrrm 

On  die  bocdcr  fame  Soolkcn  amg^tgaAim  wtm  over 
10  ifae  Nofflbcn  ctaicbcs;  wiiile  iotmet  NorAeza  cos- 
£fygjTin*>«  fnm«tim«T  iPCBE  over  u  the  Suvdieis  bodies. 
Owing  ID  the  irnaoon  over  die  mr  policT  ci  die  gpr- 
enHDeQt  is  ifac  border  SOKS  ibe  Sowhmi  ibmiJm  weic 
die  grcaxcr  gijocn  far  die  wunimii  m  i86$*i866,  and 
after  leorganizatioo  vrfe  modi  uraager  ia  nHidxn  ami 
io  iaiBcace  dtan  ever  before.  The  Nordiem  dmrcfaes 
pUnoed  ID  exiead  diezr  mnfc  ian  Ae  SoMli,  all  efions 
u  reoaioo  havii^  failed,  becinr,  as  die  Soadmu  dnirch 
peopk  laid,  of  die  fediss  gnmiag  out  of  dK  war;  be- 
caaM  dMMC  willing  to  reniuie  were  aAtd  m  make  pro- 
fnaooi  of  "lonit;^  or  m  anoplj  widi  irritatu^  avKli- 
tioas;  bat  Aenc  all,  a  caoae  of  failnie  was  die  "disinie- 
giatiaa  and  ahaotpcion"  poU^  which  woald  cake  in  die 
members  and  leave  die  Soodicm  miaisten  oat.  How- 
ever, some  material  existed  from  which  die  Nordiem 
bodies  coostracted  weak  organizatioos  in  die  Soadi :  { i) 
die  SoQChem  Unioaifts ;  ( 2)  a  few  preacbcn  who  disliked 
tocoannuein  die  Soodkem  orgaataacioai;  and  (3)  die  ne- 
groes. The  Suoloa  poticr  had  givca  a  certain  amount 
of  church  property  into  their  haods. 

After  reunion  of  tf»c  whites  had  failed,  die  Narthcm 
and  the  Southern  churches  were  rirais  for  religious  cotk-  M 
trol  of  the  iKgroes.    The  Southern  churches,  for  obvious  ^ 
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reasoas,  selfish  and  unselfish,  wished  to  retain  ihcir  negro 
membership  and  the  influence  that  went  with  it;  and  all 
ihc  denominations  made  formal  declarations  of  policy 
and  began  mission  work  among  the  negroes,  long  before 
all  the  white  congregations  were  again  supplied.  The  gen- 
eral Northern  view  was  that  the  Southern  whites  were  not 
safe  guides  for  rhc  blacks  in  religion  any  more  than  in 
politics  and  education,  and  their  churches  entered  the 
mission  field  in  opposition.  As  a  result  of  the  various 
religious  movements  most  of  the  Southern  mission  work 
among  (he  negroes  was  discontinued  before  1875  and 
nearly  all  their  negro  members  went  to  the  African 
churches  that  came  down  from  the  North,  such  as  the 
A.  iM.  E.  Zion  Church;  to  the  missions  of  Northern  white 
organizations,  such  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North) ;  and  to  independent  organizations  formed  for 
the  blacks  by  the  Southern  white  churches,  such  as  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

During  the  period  of  Reconstruction  the  Southern 
whites  complained  of  the  "disintegration  and  absorption" 
policy;  they  asserted  that  the  Northern  missionaries 
stirred  up  strife  between  the  races,  taught  doctrines  of 
social  equality,  made  the  negroes  impudent,  were  "emis- 
saries of  Christ  and  the  Radical  party,"  that  they  gave 
unfair  reports  of  Southern  conditions,  and  in  general  were 
not  of  sound  judgment  and  some  of  them  not  of  the  best 
character.  The  missionaries  on  the  other  hand  declared 
that  the  whiles  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Northern  mis- 
sionaries, ostracised  them  socially,  murdered  them,  and 
burned  their  churches.  The  negro  members  under  the 
guardianship  of  Southern  white  churches  were  ostracised 
and  otherwise  mistreated.  When  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  entered  the  field  the  Protestant  churches  of  both 
sections  opposed  it. 
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The  church  problems  were  not  solved  during  Recoo- 
struction.  At  the  close  of  the  period  the  great  churches 
were  still  sectional.  Most  of  the  negroes  were  in  separate 
race  churches,  but,  as  in  education,  they  were  under 
Northern  direction;  and  as  harsh  feelings  had  not  sub- 
sided, the  religious  division  seemed  permanent 
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iltthoaUm  ta  the  United  Slctea,  p.  Sie;  Croolcn.  p.  443;  Fleming,  p.  631; 

SinlUi,  Life  and  Timet  of  QtotQe  >*.  Pierce,  pp.  4»1.  199,  SOfi,  6Ga. 

Tbk  Ow>A>iZAno:<  or  Ndbtuer.i  CncxcnEs  vs  tue  %>utu:  n«iDiog.  pp. 
637.  618;   M&tlMk,  Anti-B\averv  Blrvggle  and  Trivmph,  p.  S39. 

Sujoio^  or  THE  Slatks;      DuBola.  Tft«  Ji'cpro  CfturcA.  pp,   ISG;   Hai^ 
riMoa,   Gotpet  among    the  Slavet.  cb.    1-1S:    MallArd,  Plantation   Life, 
tb.  10-33;  TttomaB,  The  Ameriean  Negro,  ch.  6. 
rouunort  or  Nkomo  Chvbcuks:     Cenaiu  o/  f8f)0,  9iatlsUcs  of  Churches. 
tiaatim;  Ftemlng.  p.  272  uid  cb.  30;  Hu-rlsoo,  cb.  16-18;  M«lUrd,  cb. 
34:  Tbomaa.  p.  169. 
Tbk  Novtberk  avd  SotnrUEM*  Chcvches  axd  thk  Nemo:      CaxroII.  Re- 
tiffU>u*  Foreet.  pp.  363,  3(4;   Plemlns.  P-  6^1;  Prvedm^en'*  Aid  BooM]/ 
lieporU;  Riley.  Baptitt$  of  Alabama,  p.  310;  Tbomms,  p.  1C8, 
StM3vm  ASD  LuiT^  Pbobi^us:     Bmoo,   PUtntation   Segro.  ch.   7;    Flem- 
la&  pp.  MM3I;   tfosfpomerv  Conference.  Race  Probtems;   Pftct.  I^e 
Mwro,  pp.  06.  74;  Thosou,  cb.  fi. 
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Northern  Churches  in  Control  of  Southern  Churches 

HcrtaprsOQ,  Hiatory  of  the  Itettenion.  pp.  S22,  5£3.  Similar  orders 
were  laaut^I  for  iti*  oih»r  Nortbern  rhurchf*  «xcepi  the  Otthollc 
ud  tb«  ProiGKtiLBt  BpltcopRl.  ood  tlio  Sotitbcrn  cburch  bolldlnss 
w«r«  tam«d  <iT«r  to  Uie  Korth«m  cburcbas  »f  th«  same  denom- 
a.  [1864] 

fVar  Departmettt,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  November  $0,  l86$. 
To  the  Generals  eommand'mg  the  Departments  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Tennessee,  and  the  Gulf,  and  all  the  Generals  and  officers 
commanding  armies,  detachments,  and  posts,  and  alt  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  above  named  De- 
partments : 

You  are  hereby  directed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Rev. 
Bishop  Ames  all  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodise 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which  a  loyal  minister,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  a  loyal  Bishop  of  said  church,  docs  not  now 
officiate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  government,  in  its 
efforts  to  restore  tranquility  to  the  community  and  peace  to  the 
nstion,  that  Christian  miniMers  should,  by  example  and  precept, 
support  and  foster  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  people. 

Bishop  Ames  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  all  ministers  who  may 
be  appointed  by  him  may  he  entirely  loyal.  You  are  expected 
to  give  him  all  the  aid,  countenance,  and  support  practicable 
in  the  execution  of  his  important  mission. 

You  arc  also  authori/.cd  and  directed  to  furnish  Bishop  Ames 
and  his  clerk  with  transportation  and  subsistence  when  it  can 
be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  service,  and  will  afford  them 
courtesy,  assistance  and  protection. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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Headquarters  Dtparfmeni  of  Memphis, 

December  2J,  s86^. 
Rev.  Bishop  Ames:  In  obedience  to  orders  of  the  Secr^ 
tar>-  of  War,  dated  Washington,  November  30th,  !  863,  a  copy 
of  which  is  here  attached,  I  place  at  your  disposal  a  "house  of 
worship"  known  as  "Wesley  Chapel,"  in  the  City  of  Memphis, 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  said  house  being  claimed  as  the  property 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  South,  and  there  being  no 
loyal  minister,  appointed  by  a  loyal  Bishop,  now  officiating  in 
said  house  of  worship. 

1  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  scr\ant. 

James  C.  Veatch, 

Brigadier  GeneraL 


Military  Regulation  of  Church  Services 

MePbMMii.  ITiifvnr  of  ttM  jei*«IHoo,   pp.   oVi-6il.        Such  ra^nlft- 
UoMt  H  ovcUiMd  IB  tb»  Mkfwlnc  ord«n^  w-mv  in  force  udUI  Um  ' 
•arl7  pan  of  1S6S.  wbcn  ibc  WUnter  cmM  na  ftaaiij  deoUed.     This 
poUcr  taiw  la  IMS.  nSHl 

Heajquartm  V.  S.  Forces, 

Natchez,  Miss.,  June  18,  1864. 

%>cctal  Order,  No.  31. 

II.  The  Colonel  cnnvnanding  this  district  having  been 
officially  notified  that  the  pastors  of  rniny  churches  in  thts  city 
neglect  to  make  any  public  recognition  of  allegiance  under  vhich 
they  li\'c.  and  to  which  they  arc  indebted  for  protection,  and 
further,  that  the  regular  form  of  prayer  for  "the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority,"  prescribed  by 
dw  ficnal  ia  MWie  churches,  and  by  established  custom  in  others. 
has  beta  omitted  in  the  stated  scrrkes  of  dutches  of  all  denom- 
inations,  it  is  hereby 

Ordered,  That  hereafter,  the  ministers  of  such  churches  as 
may  h«%-e  the  prescribed  form  of  prai-er  for  the  President  of  the 
L' nitrd  States,  shall  be  read  at  each  and  every  service  in  which  it 
is  re<)uired  by  the  rubrics  —  and  that  chose  of  other  denomina- 
tions, which  ha\-e  no  such  form  —  shall  on  like  occa»ons  pro- 
nounce a  prayer  appropriate  to  the  time,  and  expressive  of  the 
prO|Kr  spirit  towarU  the  Que/  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 


I 
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Any  minister  failing  to  comply  with  these  orders,  will  be  im- 
mediately prohibited  from  exercising  the  functions  of  his  office 
in  this  city  —  and  render  himself  liable  to  be  sent  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  United  States  forces.  .  . 

Norfolk,  Va..  Feb.  ti.  1864. 
General  Order  No.  3. 

Alt  places  of  public  worship  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  arc 
hereby  placed  under  the  control  of  the  provost  marshals  of  Nor- 
f<^  and  Portsmouth  respectively,  who  shall  sec  the  pulpits 
properly  filled  by  displacing,  when  necessary,  the  present  incum- 
bents, and  substituting  men  of  known  loyalty  and  the  same  sec- 
tarian denomination,  cither  military  or  civil,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commandinf;  f^cncral.  They  shall  sec  that  ail 
churches  are  open  free  to  all  officers  and  soldiers,  white  or 
colored,  at  the  usual  hour  of  worship,  and  at  other  times,  if 
desired;  and  they  shall  see  that  no  insult  or  indignity  be  oRcrcd 
to  them,  either  by  word,  look,  or  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation.  The  necessary  expenses  will  be  levied  as  far  as 
possible,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  usages  or  regulations 
of  each  congregation  respectively. 

Closing  the  Episcopal  Churches 

War  Devartment  Archirex.     Bbhop  Wt1m«r  wftn  oooisecTnlAd  In  the 
^m    OaufMlerMa  cburcb.     The   KoitfaM-n    GtpUwopai    ehurebM    praucced 
^B  •CKiB't  bis  >uiii)«nal9U  aad  tbu»  mode  oaay  tbe  way  for  a  rotinlua. 

^^P  H eadquartfrs  Department  of  Alabama, 

^^  Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  20,  1865. 

f    General  Order  No.  38. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  L'nited  States  has 
established  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  for  "the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  all  in  civil  authority."  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  late  wicked  and  groundless  rebellion  the  prayer 
was  changed  for  one  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  so  altered,  was  used  in  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
the  Diocese  of  Alabama. 

Since  the  "lapse"  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  the 
restoration  of  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  late  re- 
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bellious  States,  the  prayer  for  the  President  has  been  alt<^ctber 
omitted  in  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Alabama. 

This  omiMion  was  rtccMnmendcd  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard 
Wilmer,  Bishop  of  Alabama,  in  a  letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity, 
dated  June  20,  1865.  The  only  reason  given  by  Bishop  Wilmer 
for  the  omission  of  a  prayer,  which,  to  use  his  own  language, 
*'wa$  established  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
has  for  many  years  constituted  a  part  of  the  litur^  of  the 
church,"  is  stated  by  him  in  the  following  words: 

"Now  the  church  in  this  country  has  established  a  form  of 
prayer  for  the  President  and  all  in  civil  authorrty.  The 
language  of  the  prayer  was  selected  with  careful  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  prayer  —  all  in  civil  authority  —  and  sbe 
desires  for  that  authority  prosperity  and  long  continuaaee. 
No  one  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  desire  a  long  continuance 
of  military  rule.  Therefore,  the  prayer  is  altogether  inappro- 
priate and  inapplicable  to  the  present  conditions  of  things,  when 
no  civil  authorit>-  exists  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  Hence, 
as  I  remarked  in  the  circular,  we  may  yield  a  true  allegiance  to, 
and  sincerely  pray  for  grace,  wisdom  and  understanding  in 
behalf  of,  a  government  founded  on  force,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  could  not  in  good  conscience  ask  for  its  continuance, 
prosperity,  etc." 

It  will  be  obser\'ed  from  this  extract,  first,  that  the  bishop, 
because  he  cannot  pray  for  the  continuance  of  "military  rule," 
therefore  declines  to  pray  for  those  in  authority;  second,  he 
(kclarcs  the  prayer  inappropriate  and  inapplicable,  because 
no  civil  authority  exists  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  On 
the  3oth  of  June,  the  date  of  his  letter,  there  was  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  Cabinet,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
and  thousands  of  other  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  all 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  It  was  for  them  especiall) 
that  this  form  of  prayer  was  established,  yet  the  bishop  cannot, 
among  all  these,  find  any  subject  worthy  of  hts  prayers. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  letter  a  civil  governor  has  been 
appointed  for  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  in  every  county  judges 
and  sheriUs  have  been  appointed,  and  all  these  are,  and  for 
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weeks  have  been,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions:  yet  the 
prayer  has  not  been  restored. 

The  prayer  which  the  bishop  advised  to  be  omitted  is  not  a 
prayer  for  the  continuance  of  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment or  any  particular  person  in  power.  It  is  simply  a  prayer 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wcat  of  the  persons  in  whose 
behalf  it  is  ordered- —  it  is  a  prayer  to  the  High  and  Mighty 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  that  He  would  with  His  power  behold 
and  bless  His  servant  —  the  President  of  the  United  States  — 
and  all  others  in  authority:  that  He  would  replenish  them  with 
grace  of  His  holy  spirit  that  they  might  always  incline  to  His 
will  and  walk  in  His  ways:  that  He  would  endow  them  plen- 
teously  with  Heavenly  gifts,  grant  them  in  health  and  pros- 
perity long  to  live,  and  Bnally  after  this  life,  to  attain  ever- 
lasting joy  and  felicity.  It  is  a  prayer  at  once  applicable  and 
appropriate,  and  which  any  heart  not  filled  with  hatred, 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness,  could  conscientiously  offer. 

The  advice  of  the  bishop  to  omit  this  prayer,  and  its  omis- 
sion by  the  clergy,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  but  shows  a  factious  and  disloyal  spirit,  and  is  a  marked 
insult  to  every  loyal  citizen  within  the  department.  Such  men 
are  unsafe  public  teachers,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  places  of 
power  and  Influence  over  public  opinion. 

It  is,  therefore,  ordered,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  Major- 
General  Thomas,  commanding  the  military  division  of  Ten- 
nesscc,  chat  said  Richard  Wilmcr.  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama,  and  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  clergy  of  said  diocese  be,  and  they  arc  hereby 
suspended  from  their  functions,  and  forbidden  to  preach,  or 
perform  divine  service:  and  that  their  places  of  worship  be 
closed  until  such  time  as  said  bishop  and  clergy  show  a  sincere 
return  to  iheir  alleRiance  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  give  evidence  of  a  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  by 
offering  to  resume  the  use  of  the  prayer  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  all  in  civil  authority,  and  by  taking  the 
amnesty  oath  prescribed  by  the  President. 

Tltis  prohibition  shall  continue  in  each  individual  case  untH 
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apedal  appGotkm  ii  nude  thrash  the  waSimxj  «***^ff^f  d 
these  beadqoartcn  for  pmntwion  to  pra^  aad  pcrfocm  Sent 
acrricc  aod  Botil  waA  a|ipticuiaa  b  ifpuwcd  «t  that  or 
«q»cnor  facadqaartcn. 

Dixrict  comroandcn  sre  required  to  sec  Aat  tftnt  iwder  ii 
arried  into  efiect. 

hj  order  of  NUior-Gencrzl  Ous.  R.  Woodk 

HtmdifmMriers  Mititarj  Dhisiom  of  tk£  Tenmeuee, 

NMshrilk,  Temm^  D<cfmUr  iz,  186$. 
Gcocral  Order  Ko.  40. 

Armed  miscautce  to  the  aDtbority  of  the  United  Scares  hariag 
l)een  pot  doirn.  the  Preadeot.  <ia  the  S9tii  of  May  last,  bned 
his  Proclamation  of  JKmaeatv,  dediring  riut  armed  reuatante 
bsviageeited  in  all  qaarten,  he  invited  those  btel^  in  rebdliai 
Co  rccoostruct  and  mtorc  dril  aotfaority,  thus  proclaiming  dK 
m^nmimity  of  oar  gorcoicac  nwards  all«  no  matter  bow 
erimittal  or  hem  dexrna^  of  piwhment. 

Alanned  at  tfus  imminent  and  impen&ig  peril  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  embarked  with  all  his  heart  and  mind,  and 
desiring  10  check,  if  poMtble.  the  spread  of  popular  approtn- 
tion  and  gntcfull  appredadon  of  the  magnaaimoas  policy  of 
tlw  President  in  his  efiorts  to  bring  the  people  of  the  Umtcd 
States  back  to  their  former  friendly  and  national  relations  ooe 
with  another,  an  indiridaal,  styling  himself  Bishop  of  Ala- 
bama, forgetting  his  mission  to  preach  peace  on  earth  tad 
20od  will  towards  men.  and  being  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  which  throogfa  temptation  beguiled  tlie  mother  of  men 
to  the  cotnmisston  of  the  tlrst  sin — -diereby  entailing  eternal 
toil  and  trouble  on  earth  —  issued,  from  tbe  shield  of  his 
oftccv  his  manifesto  of  tbe  20th  of  Jane  last  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Fpiscopsl  Church  of  Alabama,  directing  them  to  omit  the 
usual  and  customary  prayer  for  the  Prendent  of  tbe  United 
Sutes  and  all  othen  in  authority,  until  tbe  troops  of  the  United 
States  bad  been  removed  from  the  linuts  of  Alabama 7  cud- 
nmgly  justifying  this  treasonable  course,  by  plausibly  prescnt- 
mg  to  the  minds  of  the  people  that,  civil  authority  not  )-<t 
having  been  restored  in  Alabima,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
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the  use  of  said  prayer,  as  such  prayer  was  intended  for  the  civil 
authority  alone,  nnd  as  the  military  was  the  only  authority  in 
Alabama  it  was  manifestly  improper  to  pray  for  the  continu- 
ance of  military  rule. 

This  man  in  his  position  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  charity,  and 
good  felfun-ship  with  his  brothers,  whose  paramount  dut]'  as 
■uch  should  have  been  characteri7cd  by  frankness  and  freedom 
from  all  cunning,  thus  took  advantage  of  the  sanctity  of  his 
position  to  mislead  the  minds  of  those  who  naturally  regarded 
him  as  a  teacher  in  whom  they  could  trust,  and  attempted  to 
lead  them  back  into  the  labyrinths  of  treason. 

For  this  covert  and  cunning  act  he  was  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  in  so  far  as  the  right  to  officiate  as  a  min* 
isier  of  the  Gospel,  because  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not 
be  trusted  to  officiate  and  confine  his  teachings  to  matters  of 
religion  alone  —  in  faa  that  religious  matters  were  but  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  in  his  mind,  he  having  taken  an  early 
opportunity  to  subvert  the  Church  to  the  justification  and 
drasrmination  of  his  treasonable  sentiments. 

As  it  is,  however,  manifest  that  so  far  from  entertaining  the 
same  political  vicTvs  as  Bishop  Wilmer,  the  people  of  Alabama 
are  honestly  endeavoring  to  restore  the  civil  authority  in  that 
state,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  repudiate  their  acts  of  hostility 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  have  accepted  with  a  loyal  and 
becoming  spirit  the  magnanimous  terms  offered  them  by  the 
President:  therefore,  the  restrictions  heretofore  imposed  upon 
the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Alabama  are  removed,  and  Bishc^ 
Wilmer  Is  left  to  that  remorse  of  conscience  consequent  to  the 
exposure  and  failure  of  the  diabolical  schemes  of  designing  and 
corrupt  minds. 

By  command  of  Major«Gcncral  Thomas. 
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A  Pugnacious  Methodist  Preacher 

RfolkUtUoD.  UphU  and  Hhodoiot  of  Itinerant  mfe,  (1901).  pp.  ISM. 
Usad  by  pcrliitiaton  o[  Smith  aod  L&ioar.  Copfrlgbt.  l»01.  Rlcb- 
antaOB  wu  preocklni;  lu  a^crfflo,  ftml  Al&bunk.  He  beloDged  to  tbs- 
Baotbern  MetbodtM  cburefa.  I  iSSfr-ISM) 

The  negro  garrison  began  to  forage  around  on  the  countTyT 
The  brethren  came  to  me  and  asked  mc  what  the)'  ought  to  do. 
I  told  them  to  bushwhack  them.  They  made  a  few  shots  at 
the  negroes,  and  that  kept  them  close  in  their  quarters.  .   . 

The  little  captain  issued  an  order  chat  no  rebel  should  preach 
unless  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  prayed  for  the  Prcu- 
dent.  .  .  Colonel  Livingston,  a  tnic  Methodist,  came  to  tne 
and  advised  me  to  take  the  oath.  .  .  I  told  him  1  did  not 
feel  like  it,  and  did  not  want  to  do  it.  Saturday  afternoon  came, 
and  the  colonel  called  again.  At  last  I  consented,  and  we  went 
around  to  the  captain's  office.  I  informed  him  that  I  would  do 
It  with  mental  reservation.  He  said  then  if  he  were  mc  be 
B'outd  noc  take  it  at  all.     I  took  the  oath  square.    .    . 

I  prayed  for  the  President;  that  the  Lord  would  take  ouc  of 
him  and  his  allies  the  hearts  of  beasts,  and  put  in  them  the 
hearts  of  men.  or  remo\-e  the  curses  from  office.  The  little 
captain  never  iskcd  me  any  more  to  pray  for  the  President  and 
the  United  States. 


I 
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Feeling  in  the  Southern  Church 

Wllmsr,  Recent  Paal.  p.  158.  Letter  rrom  DIsliop  Wllmcr  of  Al«- 
tems  to  Btsbop  Hopkins  of  Verraont.  cxpl&lulaK  iJutt  for  tbo  prcseat 
tbe  AlatMAW  iMoceee  would  ronwln  aepaiikU.  [Aueubi  l,  IK6&J 

TnK  best  men  of  the  South  are  now  under  ihc  ban.  1  cannot 
now  recall  the  name  of  a  single  man.  of  those  who  have  been 
ordinarily  seleaed  to  represent  the  Southern  dioceses  in  Gen- 
eral Convention,  who  is  not,  tn  the  estimation  of  public  opinion 
at  the  North,  "a  rebel  and  traitor."  But,  more  than  this,  they 
are  classed  under  the  President's  proclamation  as  "unpardoned 
rebels  and  traitors."  .  .  The  prominent  men  of  the  South  in 
the  army  attained  a  grade  which  now  excludes  them  from  the 
fjcncral  amnesty;  the  highest  legal  talent  was  placed  in  judicial 
positions,  the  occupancy  of  which  renders  them  liable  to  the 
extremest  penalties  of  the  law ;  the  best  talent  in  commercial, 
and  agricultural  life  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  accumulate 
property  above  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  amount. 

Now  from  these  classes  of  men,  .  .  the  Church  would  nat- 
urally select  her  deputies  to  the  General  Convention.  It  is  a 
most  significant  fact  (and  one  which  must  be  understood,  in  all 
its  bearings,  by  the  Northern  mind.  Iwfore  deputies  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  can  meet  together  in  becoming  harmony, 
and  needful  mutual  respect),  that  the  men  whom,  .  .  we  re- 
gard as  the  most  truly  loyal,  and  in  all  respects  trustworthy, 
are  precisely  those  who  arc  stigmatized  by  the  people  of  your 
section,  and  by  your  Bishops  in  their  Pastorals,  as  *'rebels  and 
traitors."  It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  your 
people  are  honest  in  their  opinions,  and  that  they  will  be  con- 
sistent in  their  actions.  .  .  It  may  therefore,  reasonably  be 
expected  (hat  they  who  denounced  their  Southern  brethren  as 
*'traitors"  will  question  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  a  "loyal  Church."   .    . 

Moreover,  the  Southern  deputies  themselves  may  very  nat' 
urally  be  supposed  to  have  some  sentiment  in  this  matter.    Their 
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•ons  and  brothcn  lie  In  bloody  graves;  tiieir  lands  are  desolate, 
snd  strangers  devour  it  in  their  presence :  thctr  emancipated 
•laves  ([arrison  their  cities;  the)*  live  themselves  .  .  under  the 
ban;  tiieir  representative  man,  do  guiltier  than  themselves,  is 
in  bonds,  and  mar  have  to  die  an  ignomitiious  death.  The 
whole  Southern  people,  therefore,  arc  at  this  moment  awaiting 
trial  in  the  person  of  thrir  representative  head:  they  arc  d^ 
nounccd  as  felons,  and  a  shackled  press  is  forbidden  to  speak 
B  word  of  vindication  or  remonstrance.  Vour  own  heart,  good 
Bishop,  will  tell  you  (hat  men  in  such  a  condition  a  re  in  no  mood 
to  join  in  jubilates  over  a  restoration  which  is  sealed  by  their 
degradation.  The  peace,  for  which  Te  Deums  will  be  chanted, 
is  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  inheritance,  and  they  arc  now 
sitting  in  the  deep  valley  o{  humilialJon.  .   . 

Should  the  animus  of  the  next  (Jcncral  Convention  be  such 
as  to  commend  itself  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  South,  riieie 
will,  1  think,  after  a  while,  be  no  general  disposition  to  keep 
vp  a  separate  organization.  The  General  Council  [Church, 
South]  will  be  held,  according  to  adjournment,  at  Mobile  in 
November  [  i  $65]  next.  Its  action  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  ■ 
be  somen'hat  nflected  by  the  animus  exhibited  in  the  General 
Convention  [Church,  North].    .    . 

Depend  upon  it  .  .  that  any  restoration  of  our  ancient 
relations,  which  looks  to  the  establishment  of  lasting  harmony 
in  the  Church,  must  be  based  upon  a  goml  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  upon  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  all 
concerned. 

The  Church  Situation  in  Virginia 

Keport  or  Joint  ComnUtee  on  RfvoMtrMctioti.  iMrt  II.  pp. 
sutcment  at  a.  UnioBtBt  olergynuui. 

Bishop  Gkecc  [of  Texas]  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  ago. 
in  conversation  on  the  subject:  "I  consulted  nobody  in  regard 
to  my  actint  in  forming  a  southern  church,  when  I  supposed 
that  the  confederate  government  was  a  de  facto  government; 
but  the  moment  that  the  confederate  government  ceased  to  be  a 
de  faclo  government,  I  did  not  wait  to  consult  the  authorities 
of  the  southern  church,  but  notified  the  presiding  bishop  of  the 
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Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  that  we  were  again  in 
harmony  with  the  national  church."  .  .  The  fact  that  the 
diocese  of  Virginia  has  failed  to  put  Itself  In  connection  with 
the  national  church,  (the  last  that  has  failed  to  do  so  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  South  Carolina,)  convinces  me  that 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  very  decided  feeling  among  the  clergy 
and  laity  against  hamnoni7inB  with  the  gm*emmcnt.  .  .  It 
indicates  strong  feeling  and  sentiment  among  the  people.   .    . 

There  was  a  meeting  at  the  close  of  last  September;  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  Council)  as  It  is 
called,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Confederate  States.  At 
that  council,  the  posiiltm  of  the  clergy  of  Virginia,  I  am 
informed,  was  the  most  decided  in  sustaining  the  continuing  of 
the  council,  and  most  opposed  to  any  union  with  the  national 
church.  There  is  a  series  of  articles  publishing  in  the  Southern 
Churchman,  (  .  .the  main  paper  of  the  southern  church,) 
which  arc  vindicatory  of  the  southern  church.  The  southern 
church  is  not  satisfied  with  the  general  convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  In  the  United  States  being  entirely 
silent  concerning  the  past,  but  appears  to  be  desirous  of  creat- 
ing a  sentiment  sustaining  their  own  action.  The  laity  of  the 
ehurch.  particularly  those  who  have  suffered  by  the  war,  widow 
ladies  and  others  who  have  lost  their  children,  have,  in  a  few 
instances,  begun  to  show  a  change  of  feeling,  and  seem  now 
like  looking  at  things  in  their  true  light.  As  an  evidence  of 
this  improved  feeling,  some  of  them  come  to  our  church  now; 
(it  Is  the  Union  church  of  the  place  [Alexandria,  Vlrginiaji 
the  gathering  point  of  the  Union  people,  and  has  been  open 
during  the  whole  war).  The  fact  that  there  arc  some  who 
attend  that  church  now.  is,  perhaps,  a  pretty  good  evidence 
of  a  change  of  feeling;  but  they  arc  very  few,  .  .  they  who 
arc  politicians,  and  desire  to  be  politicians  and  the  leaders  of 
social  life,  manifest  a  more  intensified  feeling.  The  females, 
those  especially  whose  pride  has  been  humbled,  are  more  In- 
tense in  their  bitterness  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  social 
ostracism  against  Union  and  northern  people.   .    . 

The  Baptists  appear,  as  a  whole,  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
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bitter,  and  the  southern  Methodists  possibly  come  next.  The 
southern  \lethcKiist»  in  Virginia  are  modified  by  the  leaven  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  which  conference  extended  over  the 
free  Slates,  and  ihc  preachers  of  which  were  in  connexion  with 
northern  churches  till  1861,  when  they  formed  a  separate 
Ixidy.  .  .  The  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  north,  within  the  last  few  day»,  in  conference  at 
Alexandria,  have  united  formally  with  the  church  south.  Bish- 
op Karly,  of  the  southern  Methodist  church,  is  now  presiding. 
While  the  effect  of  that  union  will  be,  .  .  to  magnify  the 
southern  church,  there  is  another  influence  that  will  necessarily 
result  from  it,  namely;  that  the  leaven  will,  pci^aps,  modify 
the  feeling  again  so  as  to  make  it  less  intense.  That  will  be  so, 
except  «-ith  those  individuals  who,  forsaking  one  position  and 
going  to  another,  are  generally  in  advance  in  zeal  for  their 
newly  espoused  cause,  just  as  northern  men  at  the  south,  who 
arc  disunion  men,  arc  generally  intensely  so.  This,  perhaps, 
applies  to  the  present  state  of  things  among  the  Methodists  in 
Virginia.  There  is  a  small  body  of  Presbyterians  in  Alexandria 
who  arc  true  Union  people;  but  such  has  been  the  feeling  in 
the  church  that  perhaps  a  majoritj*  of  the  former  vthtAt  body 
of  the  old  church  have  left  the  church  in  which  they  have 
been  baptited  and  educated,  and  have  associated  themselves 
with  what  is  called  now  the  Second  Presbyterian  church — a 
New  School  Presbyterian  church,  reputed  to  be  intensely  dis- 
loyal —  thus  giving  evidence  of  their  willingness,  for  the  sake 
of  their  notions  in  matters  in  issue  for  the  last  four  years,  to 
sacrifice  even  their  ecclesiastical  connexions.  TTiis  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  south  has  been  even  shown  of  the  Quakers 
at  Alexandria,  to  my  perfect  astonishment.  I  learn  that  they 
are  about  as  decided  in  regard  to  the  respectability  of  secession 
as  any  other  class  of  people.  The  Protestant  Methodist 
church,  1  am  told,  is  equally  divided. 
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Position  of  the  Methodists  in  Regard  to  Reunion 

AnMMal  Circlopedio,  I'idS,  p.  Kt;  iSdV,  p.  443.  Tt)«  flm  documtMit 
U  A  pastoral  letter  of  the  blsbopa  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cfaarch. 
SonttK  to  tli«1r  clercy.  Th«  B«coiid  ta  the  T«Dly  of  ibe  Soutbem 
blsbaps  to  a.  praposa]  from  Uw  Northorn  Malbodln  Church. 

[I86S-18691 

[1865]  The  abolition,  .  .  of  the  institution  of  damestic 
slavery  in  the  United  States  does  not  affect  the  question  that 
was  prominent  in  our  separation  in  1844.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
difference  or  principal  one  between  us  and  [the  Northern 
Methodist  Church].  While  testifying  with  pleasure  to  the 
nobler  cwidurt  and  sentiments  of  many  brethren  among  them, 
we  must  express  with  regret  our  apprehension  that  a  large 
portion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  Northern  Methodists  have  become 
incurably  radical.  They  teach  for  doctrine  the  command- 
ments of  men.  They  preach  another  gospel.  They  have  in- 
corporated social  do}!mas  and  political  tests  into  their  church 
creeds.  They  have  gone  on  to  impose  conditions  upon  disciple- 
ship  that  Christ  did  not  impose.  Their  pulpits  arc  perverted  to 
agitations  and  questions  not  healthful  to  personal  piety,  but 
promotive  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  discord.  .  .  Without 
such  a  change  as  we  sec  no  immediate  prospect  of,  in  their  tone 
and  temper  and  pnictice,  wc  can  anticipate  no  good  result  from 
even  entertaining  the  subject  of  reunion  with  them,  .  .  Preach 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Do  not  preach  politics.  You  have 
no  commission  to  preach  politics.  The  divinity  of  the  Church 
is  never  more  strikingly  displayed  than  when  it  holds  on  its 
even,  straightforward  way  in  the  midst  of  worldly  comm4>- 
tions.    ■    - 

The  conduct  of  certain  Northern  Methodist  bishops  and 
preachers  in  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  incident  to  a 
Mate  of  war  to  intrude  themselves  into  several  of  our  houses 
of  worship,  and  in  continuing  to  hold  these  places  against  the 
wishes  and  protests  of  the  congregations  and  rightful  owners, 
causes  us  sorrow  and  pain,  not  only  as  working  an  injury  to  us, 
but  as  presenting  to  the  world  a  spectacle  ill  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  favorable  to  Christianity.  They  are  not  only 
using,  to  our  deprivation  and  exclusion,  churches  and  parson- 
ages  which  we  have  buildcd,  but  have  proceeded  to  set  up  a 
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claim  to  them  as  their  property;  by  what  shadon*  of  right, 
legal  or  moral,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  advise  our 
brethren  who  suHer  these  evils  to  bear  them  patiently,  to  cleave 
closely  together  and  not  indulge  in  any  vindictive  measures  or 
tempers.  A  plain  statement  of  the  case,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  those  in  authority  cannot  fall  to  defeat  such  scan- 
dalous designs,  and  secure  us  the  full  restoration  of  all  our 
rights. 

While  some  talk  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  Churches,  we 
forewiim  you  of  a  systematic  attempt,  already  inaugurateU,  and 
of  which  the  foregoing  ts  only  an  Instance,  to  disturb  and  if 
possible  disintegrate  and  then  absorb  mir  membership  individu- 
ally. In  the  meeting  [1S64]  of  their  bishops  and  missionary 
secretaries,  alluded  to,  it  was  resolved  to  send  preachers  and 
plant  societies  in  our  midst  wherever  there  is  an  opening.  Their 
policy  is  evidently  our  division  and  ecclesiastical  devastation. 
Against  all  this  be  on  your  guard. .  .  In  this  connection  you  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  our  people  arc  steadfast.  The  border 
conferences,  under  special  trials,  present  a  noble  example  of 
Steadfastness. 

[1S69J  You  [the  Northern  Church]  say  that  "the  great 
cause  which  led  to  the  separation  from  us  of  both  the  Wcslcyan 
Methodists  of  this  countr>-,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  has  passed  away."  If  wc  understand  your 
reference,  we  so  far  diRcr  from  you  in  this  opinion,  that  !t 
may  help  any  negotiations  hereafter  taking  place,  to  restate 
our  position.  Slavery  was  not  in  any  proper  sense,  the  cause, 
but  the  occasion  only  of  that  separation,  the  necessity  of  which 
we  regretted  as  much  as  yv\i.  But  certain  principles  were  dc> 
veloped  in  relation  to  the  political  aspects  of  that  question, 
involving  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  handle  and  de- 
termine matters  lying  outside  of  their  proper  jurisdiction,  which 
we  could  not  accept;  and  in  a  case  arising,  certain  constructions 
of  the  constitutional  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  General 
Conference  were  assumed  and  acted  on,  which  we  considered 
oppressive  and  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  numerical 
minority  represented  in  that  highest  judictatory  of  the  Church. 
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Thxt  which  you  are  pleased  to  call  .  .  "the  great  cause" 
of  separation  existed  m  the  Church  from  its  organization,  and 
yet  for  sixty  years  there  was  no  separation.  But  when  those 
theories,  incidentally  involved  in  connection  with  it,  began 
to  be  put  into  practice,  then  the  separation  came. 

We  cannot  think  you  mean  to  offend  us  when  you  speak  of 
our  having  separated  from  you,  and  put  us  in  the  same  cate> 
gory  with  a  small  body  of  schismatics  who  were  always  an 
acknowledged  secession.  Allow  us  in  all  kindness,  brethren, 
to  remind  you,  anti  to  keep  the  important  fact  of  history  promi- 
nent, that  wc  separated  from  you  in  no  sense  in  which  you  did 
not  separate  from  us.  The  separation  was  by  compact  and 
mutual,  and  nearer  approaches  to  each  other  can  be  c<xiducted 
with  hc^e  of  a  successful  issue  only  on  this  basis. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  controversies  and  tempers  which 
so  disturb  the  Churches,  and  are  so  hurtful  to  the  souls  of 
those  for  whom  Christ  died,  arc  due  in  a  large  measure  to  irri- 
tating causes  which  are  not  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
chief  pastors  of  the  separated  bodies.  To  this  end  wc  invite 
your  concurrence  and  cooperation. 


Northern  Mliusters  Driven  Out 

Report  of  Ike  Joiitt  Committer  on  R««t>fl8( ruction,  part  II,  p.  45. 
Statement  of  a  MethotlUt  preacher  from  Connecticut.  Condltlona 
w«r«  10  la  Kll  Ui«  border  KatM.  la  But  TenaesBee  and  otb«r  Dd- 
ioiiUt  dlMrlcta  Soutliern  preachers  were  ilrlven  out.  [ISSfil 

Ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Virginia  arc  now  divided  upon  sec- 
tional grounds.  Before  the  war,  churches  in  Virginia  and  in  the 
south  were  connected  with  one  of  the  general  assemblies.  They 
have  now  a  synod  of  their  own  in  the  south,  and  on  no  ground 
that  I  can  see,  except  on  the  sectional  ground.  I  refer  to  the 
Presbyterian  body.  Old  School.  The  Presbyterian  body.  New 
School,  was  divided  before  the  war;  that  is,  there  was  a 
southern  assembly  and  a  northern  assembly.  Since  the  war  the 
Old  School  body  and  the  New  School  body  have  merged  all 
their  doctrinal  divisions,  and  have  come  together  and  united 
in  doctrine;  whereas  they  were  dinded  before,  discarding  all 
connexion  with  the  north.   .    . 


As  to  the  Methodist  denominations  the  same  things  hare 
occurred  there.  .  .  Although  the  Methodist  denomination 
was  divided  before  the  war  on  the  question  of  slavery,  VR 
there  were  many  churches  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  still  co» 
nccted  with  the  north  by  the  Baltimore  conference.  Since  the 
war  these  churches  have  jjonc  over  to  the  south,  and  withdrawn 
their  connexion  from  the  north-  The  preacher  who  was  sent 
by  the  Baltimore  conference  to  the  church  at  Winchester  wu 
confronted  in  the  pulpit  hy  Mr.  Wilson,  a  minister,  who  be- 
longs to  the  southern  connexion,  and  who  took  the  h)Tnn'book 
out  of  his  hand  and  went  on  and  preached  the  sermon.  .  . 
General  Ayres,  the  general  of  the  department,  was  in  the  con- 
gregation at  the  time,  and  sent  word  to  Mr.  Wilson  not  to 
appear  in  the  evening;  he  had  given  notice  of  a  meeting  in  th« 
evening.  That  congregation  has  all  withdrawn  from  the  church 
and  gone  to  the  southern  church,  leaving  the  pews  to  the  fcv 
Unionists  who  arc  there,  officers  of  the  army,  etc.  They  all  go 
to  the  Union  church  to  sustain  it,  hut  the  body  of  the  people 
have  gone  to  the  southern  church.    .    . 

In  Berr>-ville  recently  a  mob  broke  op  the  meeting  of  a 
Mnhodist  minister  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference, in  his  own  church  where  he  was  preaching.  The  mob 
assailed  him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the 
church,  and  one  of  them  fired  a  gun  or  pistol.  The  rebels 
said  that  they  had  fought  four  years,  and  would  fight  four 
years  longer  to  break  up  such  an  establishment  as  that.  .  . 
Northern  ministers  are  not  invited  to  preach  in  the  south  at 
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Jtfport  q{  Jnfnt  Ctmxmiltee  on  Rtcoailruction,  pttrt  11.  p.  39 
neat  Of  &  >1rt[lnls  Unlonln.  Tbo  border  churctat*  nUoiiAted  br  tb*' 
erenCa  of  Uie  war  ofleD  went  m-or  to  the  Soutticm  organluitloiu  la 
1886-66.  In  tlw  CiUonJst  dlMxIcU  ttie  ooDKr^Batlons  went  over  to 
Northern  churcfaeR.  [18<£] 

Nearlv  all  those  who  during  the  rebellion  adhered  to  the 
Baltimore  conference,  have  gone  now  with  the  southern  Metho- 
dists; and  that  reduces  the  northern  Methodist  church  —  as 
the  southern  people  call  it  —  to  very  few,  except  along  tiie 
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northern  border  of  the  county.  I  heard  Mr.  Ross  state  last 
summer,  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Rehoboth  church  in  our  county, 
that  he  proposed  to  preach  at  Hamilton,  in  Loudon  county ;  but 
they  would  not  let  him  have  the  key  of  the  church  in  which  he 
proposed  to  preach,  and  they  would  not  let  him  have  the 
church.    These  are  evidences  of  their  hostility. 
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Organizing  a  Northern  Church  in  New  Orleans 

True  IHtta.  Iterch  S8.  lUt.  tn  HcPteraon.  K^etlUm,  p.  623.  TUi 
wt-ulled  "icoTerainefit  plftn"  wa«  the  oae  which  Unooln  repudiated. 
8e«  hi*  Complete  Wortc:  index.  [UM] 

In  accordance  with  the  [U.  S,]  government  plan  concerning 
the  churches  of  the  South,  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  have  sent  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.  D., 
to  New  Orleans,  to  take  charge  of  all  the  churches  of  that 
powerful  denomination  [M.  E.  Church,  South]  there.  .  . 
On  being  introduced  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Newman  sud: 
There  were  three  reasons  for  sending  a  minister  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans: 

1.  It  was  in  harmony  with  the  theor>'  of  labor  as  heldhy 
the  Methodist  Church.  There  is  no  such  church  as  the  Metho- 
dist Church  North.  Ours  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
We  are  not  sectional.  We  acknowledge  no  geographical  Umlti 
less  than  the  world  itself.  .  .  In  the  separation  of  184-4.' 
our  church  relinquished  no  right  to  labor  in  the  South.  .  .  Wc 
reject  the  senriment  that  we  are  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of 
others.   .    . 

2.  It  is  required  by  the  present  state  of  the  country.  Thou* 
sands  of  our  citizens  have  followed  in  the  track  of  oor  vic- 
torious armies,  "to  build  the  old  wastes,  and  raise  up  the 
former  desolations  and  repair  the  waste  cities,"  and  the  church 
had  been  recreant  to  her  trust  had  she  not  provided  them  with 
the  ministry  of  the  Word.  We  have  too  long  trusted  our 
Northern  men  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  South  to  the 
exclusive  influence  of  Southern  teaching;   .    . 

This  movement  was  justified  by  the  present  disorganized  and 
destitute  condition  of  the  Southern  churches.  Their  former 
ministers  had  either  fled  or  been  silenced,  or  imprisoned,  or 

I.  Id  Um  Uie  MeUiodtit  Hpbcopai  chntch  divided  Isto  two  tMxUMi  ■  KoMiern  lad  • 
SonUieni. 
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banished,  and  it  had  become  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Mother 
Church  to  send  shepherds  to  these  deserted  and  scattered  flocks. 
A  shepherd  would  never  leave  his  Sock  though  all  of  Uncle 
Sam's  guns  were  turned  against  him.   (Applause.) 

But  we  find  ourselves  met  on  the  threshold  by  two  cmbar- 
raisments,  of  which  I  have  heard  since  my  arrival  in  New 
Orleans: 

I.  The  question  of  property  confronts  us.  We  are  de- 
nounced as  church  robbers;  are  charged  of  having  robbed  the 
people  of  the  South  of  their  church  property. 

My  answer  is:  The  right  of  church  property  has  never  been 
disturbed,  as  far  as  we  arc  concerned. 

The  General  Government  has  seen  fit  to  seize  these  churches, 
bat  it  ha*  not  conveyed  their  title  to  us.  There  has  been  no 
passing  of  deeds.  We  do  not  own  an  inch  either  of  this  or 
of  any  other  church  in  the  South. '  The  Sccrct.iry  of  War 
vrotc  to  the  General  commanding  this  Department  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  Bishop  Ames  the  Methodist  Churches  for  the 
use  of  the  loyal  ministers.  If  there  has  been  any  robbery  the 
accusation  lies  against  the  General  Government.  But  the 
General  Government  has  committed  no  robbery.  It  was  aware 
that  these  churches  were  occupied  .  .  by  congregations  united 
by  disloyal  sympathies  and  by  teachers  disposed  to  inculcate 
treason.  It  knew  that  if  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  Church  they  would  be  occupied  by  no  ministers 
but  would  be  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  that  they  would  be 
Jikely  to  gather  around  them  loyal  hearers.  .  .  He  did  not 
want  10  hear  another  word  aljout  the  robbery  of  church  property 
while  he  was  in  New  Orleans. 

3.  Another  embarrassment  is  the  charge  that  the  Methodist 
Church  is  a  political  church,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  South.  .  . 

Does  it  mean  that  our  church  is  loyal  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment? If  this  be  the  meaning,  I  shall  admit  the  charge.  We 
hold  and  teach  that  loyalty  is  a  religious  duty,  as  truly  obliga- 

I.  !■  1MB  the  NffdMTO  >leUi(vlLstatepii<lui«4l«  nutlmd  void  tlw  plaa  od  MpanUon 
ladatarthMtomeorihelrlFailencliimnlilie  property  nt  Itie  Saailieni  churches,  but  Iba 
■■pNaH  CtNirt  ol  the  Uniied  Slates  oplield  the  cUtnu  nf  the  Soutbeni  clitucli.  9ee 
OoAfea./4A4^Jlui<P&HpiM.cb.  is. 


tory  as  prayer  itself.  .  .  Nor  is  it  optional  with  the  minis- 
ter whether  he  inculcates  loyal  sentiments  or  not,  for  how  shall 
a  man  be  saved  unless  he  be  loyal? 

Docs  it  mean  that  wc  arc  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  State 
sovereignty,  Secession  and  Rebellion?  I  accept  the  dctuiitioo. 
From  the  Sabbath-school  scholar  to  the  minister,  from  the 
exhorter  to  the  bishop,  our  whole  membership  reprobate  these 
doctrines.  .  . 

1  hate  cowardice  and  approbate  the  outspoken  truthfulness 
of  the  ministcn  of  the  North;  .  .  With  no  war  has  the 
churcK  been  more  identified  than  with  the  present.  With  this 
war  no  Church  has  been  more  identified  than  the  Methodist 
Church,  both  North  and  Sourh. 

The  Methodist  Church  South  has  given  no  reluctant  ad- 
hesion to  the  rebelliwi:  has,  perhaps,  been  foremost,  inier  pares 
prima,  in  the  mad  race  of  disunion. 

The  Methodist  Church  [North]  has  not  been  less  unanimous 
and  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  Union.  Her  bishops,  her 
ministers  and  her  laity  have  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  country  in  this  the  hour  of  her  peril.  .  .  All  our  churcb 
papers  and  periodicals  have  given  us  uncompromising,  2ealout, 
persistent  support  in  the  Government,  and  have  thrown  the 
whole  weight  of  their  Influence,  intelligent  as  it  was  patent,  on 
the  side  of  the  Union.  ■  . 

Much  had  been  said  about  equality.  But  he  believed  chat  all 
men  were  equal  In  religious  privileges,  and  ought  to  he  equal 
in  law;  and  he  admonished  his  audience  that  if  the  Caucasian 
should  reject  the  Gospel  and  refuse  to  fill  the  churches,  (cast- 
ing his  eyes  toward  the  galleries,  which  were  tilled  with  faces 
of  a  darker  hue,)  wc  turn  to  the  sons  of  Africa.     (Applause.) 


"Reconstruction  of  Church  and  State" 

C«t<l«vll.   MMynutnirflm*   0/   CXurrlt   eml    Utat^   fn   O«o*via,    (1SS5). 

(Pampbltt).     OftlttvtII  waa  a  SouUiera  lleUiodin  mlalcwr  aaill 

isu.  [isss-ino] 

The  rc-cstabllshmcnt  of  our  Church  in  Georgia  was  contemp<h 
rancous  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  civil  government  of  that 
State,  a  period  extending  from  1865  to  1871.     There  could 
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have  been  no  pennanent  re-cstablishment  of  the  Church,  after 
a  sqiaration  of  more  than  a  score  of  years  caused  by  the  great 
schism  of  1 844,  without  a  permanent  re-establishment  of  the 
State  government  under  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress, 
by  means  of  which  the  rupture  occasioned  by  Secession  was 
healed.  The  two  events  constituted,  therefore,  a  reconstruction, 
.  .  of  Church  and  State.  They  were  combined  and  close 
connected  movements,  the  success  of  which  alone,  under  God. 
could  insure  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  the  people  of 
Georgia  now  enjoy. 

The  war  of  the  rebcltton,  .  .  had  come  to  an  end  in  ii6$. 
On  the  4th  of  June  in  that  year,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  President's  proclam-ation  of  amnesty.  I  had  a  strange  but 
solemn  exercise  of  mind.  .  .  I  received  new  light  and  life 
from  above,  and  during  that  night  of  agony  and  penitence 
formed  a  resolution  which  has  continued  unchanRcablc  for 
nearly  thirty  years  —  that  was,  to  speak  plainly  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  on  a  long  forbidden  tc^ic  —  the  evils 
of  slavery.  I  accordingly,  with  great  care  and  prayer  to  God 
for  I  lis  assistance,  prepared  two  sermons  on  Slavery  and  South- 
ern Methodism,  which  I  preached  from  my  pulptt  in  Newman 
on  the  two  following  Sabbaths,  June  iith  and  i8th.  .   , 

The  sermons  were  published  by  the  [Northern  Methodist] 
Book  Concern  in  New  York,  and  scattered  extensively  among 
the  people.  You  remember  well  what  an  uproar  they  caused. 
A  torrent  of  abuse,  detraction  and  even  slander,  descended  upon 
me.    .    . 

In  all  my  speeches  I  took  the  ground  boldly,  and  with  the 
earnestness  of  new-born  conviction,  that  God  had  opened  the 
gates  of  the  South  to  the  nonhem  preacher  and  teacher  to 
enter,  in  order  to  educate,  elevate  and  save  millions  of  ignorant 
and  down-trodden  human  beings.  The  people  seemed  aston- 
ished to  hear  an  cx-rcbcl  thus  speak,  and  regarded  me  as  one 
juK  escaped  from  a  fiery  furnace  —  not  dreaming  that  T  could 
have  spoken  so  and  survived  within  the  domain  of  the  slave 
power.   .    . 

At  the  same  time  I   wrote   Bishop  Janes  requesting  him 


to  come  aod  orpuaaf.  HeacHlMy  kxttr  to  Btdkop  Cluk. 
wiio  Kid  durse  of  tbc  SoodkczB  work.  In  doc  one  the  liacr 
wrpte  mc,  appoiaiiag  a  dar  when  lie  woU  visit  m  *in  .Admi. 
Seven  brethren  met  Ittm  there  at  the  time  sppoatad,  and  Ik 
ocyuized  the  "Georpa  and  AhbwH  Monoa  Disrict,"  a» 
necred  it  with  the  KentnckT  Annml  Coafcrcocc.  md  appoiaiBd 
as  iti  fuprrintcndoit.  Rev.  }.  F.  Cfaalfant.  of  Oodimati. 

The  so'cn  preachers  who  were  tbns  orgudztd  were  all 
Southern  men.  and  all.  but  ooc,  cnemben  of  the  M.  E.  Qtoxdii 
South.  .    . 

Everywhere,  in  the  newspapers  and  br  tndiruiDak,  Aey  were 
opposed,  and  toractiincs  by  combinarioos  of  restless  men  who 
were  voted,  if  not  infuriated,  at  the  mciv-ement.  Their  hostiricr 
wai  greater  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  a  mistake  which 
was  made  at  the  outset.   .    . 

In  my  intercourse  with  Northern  ministers  and  laymen  1  fre- 
quently heard  of  a  proposition,  nude  by  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man. ^  to  the  efiect  that  when  the  M.  E.  Church  entered  the 
South  one  of  the  leading  objects  should  be  to  "disintegrate  and 
absorb"  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  .Mluding  to 
it  while  I  W28  addressinR  the  New  York  Preacher's  Meeting, 
several  brethren  —  among  them  E  think  was  Dr.  (now  Bishop) 
Foster  —  questioned  me  closely  concerning  the  probable  effect 
of  that  policy.  I  answered  that  the  M.  E.  Churchy  South, 
could  not  be  disintegrated;  that  it  would  soon  recover  its  former 
position  and  be  as  compact  and  strong;  as  ever.  I  took  the 
ground  that  the  Northern  Church  was  Providentially  called  to 
the  South  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  millions  of  poor  people 
[negroes}  who  were  in  need  of  schools  and  churches  for  their 
enlightenment  and  salvation.  .  .  From  all  that  I  could  leara 
I  thought  that  a  general  idea  prevailed  at  the  North  that  the 
Southern  Church  was  so  shattered  and  torn  by  the  confusion 
and  desolation  of  the  war,  that  its  membership  would  probably 
in  a  large  measure  be  absorbed  by  the  M.  E.  Church.  I  labored 
to  correct  this  mistake,  and  think  that  in  many  places  I  suc- 
ceeded.  .    .  Wishing,  therefore,  to  make  a  fair  and  open 


L  Di.OaaY.ti\xmoSibiH«wVQtkCitritMmjidtHait. 
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Itlcclaration  before  the  southern  public  of  our  purposes  and 
principles,  I  prepared  «  document  for  that  purpose,  which  I 
^designed  to  have  published,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  that  purpose  at  our  first  meeting  with  Bishop 
,Clark.  The  committee  was  appointed,  I  was  its  chairman;  and 
jn)'  resolution  was  adopted  without  a  single  alteration.  But 
when  they  were  reported  the  Bishop  took  charge  of  the  paper 

rithout  putting  it  to  a  vote,  and  that  was  the  last  wc  saw  of  it. 
I  hive  always  deplored  the  mistake  of  not  publishing  that 
ideclaration  of  our  principles  and  aims,  as  it  would  have  les- 
isencd  and  greatly  modified  the  hostility  of  our  opponents.  The 
[disintegrating  project  was  already  kjiown  in  the  South,  nnd 
iwas  being  used  to  crush  us. 

Wc  were  held  up  before  the  public  as  a  set  of  politico-ecclesi- 
astical propagandists;  as  malignants,  bent  on  mischief;  provok- 
ing the  ex-slaves  to  hate,  and  take  revenge  on,  their  former 
masters;  as  disturbers  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  churches. 
The  oppcuition  to  our  organization  became  so  violent,  and  one 
of  the  seven  was  so  berated  and  Intimidated,  that  he  soon  gave 
>up  his  work;  others  who  were  getting  rea.dy  to  join  us  were 
deterred  from  doing  so;  and  some,  who  were  kindly  disposed  at 
first,  became  exceedingly  hostile. 


I 


'Disintegration  and  Absorption* 


Oraok*.  lAh  of  BUhop  Simpaon.  p,  lit.     BrtrKCta  from  Dr.  Cbitt'b 
edltortftls  In  tb«  New  York  ChrUtian  AdweaU.  [1866.  IMT] 

On  February  22.  1866,  the  editor  says:  "The  Church  of  the 
South,  not  less  than  the  State,  was  built  upon  and  fashioned 
to  the  institution  of  slavery;  and  as  with  the  State,  so  with  the 
Church,  the  removal  of  slavery  necessitates  a  disintegration  and 
reconstruction.  This  general  remark  applies  more  fully  to 
Southern  Methodism  than  to  any  other  Southern  ecclesiastical 
•ystcm  on  account  of  its  denominational  unity  and  common  pas- 
torate." The  offer  of  lay  delegation  to  the  lalty  by  the  first 
Southern  General  Conference  held  after  the  war  seemed  to  Dr. 
Curry  to  foretoken  a  dissolution  of  the  Southern  Church.  On 
April  25,  1867,  he  says:  "We  doubt  whether  the  (Southern) 
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laity  are  prepared  to  accept  this  degenerate  bastard  Methodisn 
at  the  hands  of  their  ministers.  Let  us  be  ready  to  give  them 
that  which  they  require  —  the  Methodism  of  their  fathers  o[ 
the  first  century  of  our  history,  in  spirit  and  form,  as  it  ever 
has  been.  With  this  we  may  not  only  maintain  our  place  in 
the  South,  but  certainly  disintegrate  the  rival  body,  and  absorii 
whatever  of  it  shall  be  found  worth  presernng.**  Dr.  Curry 
was  sincere  in  all  this,  but  the  results  of  history  show  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  course  of  events.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  his  opinion  was  generally  entertained  by  oar 
Church. 


4-    THE  SOUTHERN  WHITE  CHURCHES 
AND  THE  NEGROES 


Religious  Instruction  of  the  Colored  People 

(I)  Itinutet  Q(  Ike  Ataijama  Bopti3(  Stale  eonveittivn,  November, 
tms.  p.  10.  R«iwTt  wlKiM^  l)y  w.  r,  Ctilllou:  C)  idnulfg  of  ttie 
Synod  of  AUtbamo,  October,  tf^,  p.  18;  (3)  MoDtsamory  Adver- 
tUt>r.  November  II.  ISS.  BewlntloiM  adorled  bjr  the  Conlemtce  of 
tbe  UeUiodlet  Froteetsnt  Church  to  Alabama;  (4)  Montgomery  AA- 
verttt^r,  November  Zi,  IS8G.  8peecb  o(  J.  U  M.  Curry  n  a  meeting 
to  Pctit  Counly.  11S65] 

[i]  The  special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Colored 
People,  together  with  instructions  on  the  subject  of  their  report, 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Churches  of  Christ  having  no  legiti- 
mate connection  with  the  State,  should  remain  unchanged  by 
the  results  of  political  revolutions,  except  in  so  far  as  these  may 
open  up  new  fields  of  usefulness,  or  as  furnishing  inducements 
for  renewed  and  Increased  Christian  efiort. 

2.  That  the  changed  political  status  of  our  late  slaves  does 
not  necessitate  any  change  in  their  relation  to  our  churches;  and 
while  we  recognize  their  right  to  withdraw  from  our  churches 
and  form  organizations  of  their  own,  wc  nevertheless  believe 
that  their  highest  good  will  be  subserved  by  their  maintaining 
their  present  relation  to  those  who  know  them,  who  love  them, 
and  who  will  labor  for  the  promotion  of  their  welfare. 

3.  That  the  condition  of  our  colored  population  appeals 
very  strongly  to  the  sympathy  of  ever>'  Christian  heart,  and 
demands,  at  the  hands  of  alt  who  love  the  Saviour,  renewed 
exertions  for  their  moral  and  religious  improvement;  and  to 
this  end  wc  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
Schools,  the  providing  for  them  the  preached  gospel,  and  the 
adoption  of  all  practical  appliances  which  will  tend  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  and  induce  them  to  become  sharers  in  a  common 
nlvation. 

[2]   For  many  years  past,    .    .   we  have  been  enabled  to  rc- 

'45 
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port  a  marked  and  deepening  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the 
colored  people.  Indeed,  such  instruction  was  felt  b>'  ministcn 
and  churches,  to  be  a  part  alike  of  ministerial  duty  and  Christian 
obligation,  which  might  not  be  neglected.  And  year  after  yeir, 
our  hearts  have  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  signal  success  attending 
the  labors  of  our  Southern  ministry  in  this  direction.  And 
while  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  acknowledge,  that  the  distraction! 
incident  to  the  sudden  change  recently  made  in  their  social 
status,  produced  a  marked  falling  oft  in  their  attendance  upoa 
the  preaching  of  our  ministry, —  such  as,  for  a  time,  to  awakes 
serious  apprehensions,  that  the  door  of  usefulness  was  closed  lo 
them;  yet,  there  arc  evidences  of  returning  confidence  in  our 
teachings,  which  afford  encouragement  to  continue  our  labora 
for  that  people.  We,  therefore,  urge  our  ministers  not  to  be 
discouraged,  but  to  redouble  their  efforts  for  usefulness  in  this 
field  of  labor. 

[3]  I .  Rtsohcd,  That  the  change  in  the  social  and  domestic 
relations  of  our  colored  membership  does  not  necessarily  de- 
mand any  change  in  their  church  relations. 

2.  Resvhed,  That  we  cherish  an  unabated  interest  in  their 
spiritual  welfare,  and  are  in  no  wise  disposed  to  withdraw  from 
our  oversight  and  sympathy  in  this  particular. 

3.  Resolved,  That  wc  urge  upon  our  ministry  and  member- 
ship the  duty  of  increased  attention  to  the  religious  instruction 
and  improvement  of  our  colored  population,  as  the  best  means 
of  fitting  them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new 
position. 

[4J  One  thing  particularly,  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest: 
that  is  the  proper  religious  instruction  of  those  who  were 
formerly  our  slaves.  If  this  he  not  attended  to  at  once;  if 
it  be  not  done  liberally,  speedily,  and  on  a  large  scale,  ihcy 
will  relapse  into  barbarism,  perhaps  cannibalism;  and  the  land 
he  filled  with  evils  from  which  the  imagination  shrinks  back 
in  horror.  If  it  be  not  done  by  us,  it  will  be  done  by  those  alien, 
and  to  some  extent  hostile  to  us. 


I 


I 

i 
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Organizing  a  Negro  Church 

I.  T.  TlchViKiT,  Witrlt  of  the  Soalhcm  Baptiatt  Among  IA«  Neffroe* 

the  early  days  the  work  among  [the  negroes]  was  done  by 

e  white  pastors  and  leading  members  of  the  church.    A  certain 

rt  of  every  Baptist  house  of  worship  was  set  apart  for  them 

d  they  received  the  same  spiritual  instruction,  were  received 

into  the  same  church  fellowship,  were  baptized  by  the  same 

tor  and  participated  with  the  other  members  in  the  Lord's 

Supper  and  other  acts  of  worship.   .    .   And  wherever  one  of 

^^heir  own  color  manifested  gifts  suitable  for  the  edification  of 

^fcs  people,  such  an  one  was  encouraged  to  exercise  these  gifts. 

^H    .   The  old  minutes  show  that  Cxsar  McLemore  was  not 

l^^nfrcquently  elected  by  the  brethren  composing  the  Association 
to  preach  to  a  white  congregation  [in  Montgomery]  of  many 
hundreds  who  assembled  on  Sunday.  .  .  In  1845,  when  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  organized,  .  .  in  proportion 
to  the  pofiulation  there  were  more  negroes  than  white  people 
who  were  members  of  our  churches.  .  .  It  not  un  frequently 
happened  in  places  like  Montgomer>-,  Alabama,  where  I  [I.  T. 
Tichenor]  was  pastor  during  the  last  decade  preceding  the  war, 
that  a  half  dozen  useful  men  would  be  so  trained  as  to  become 
voluntary  missionaries  to  the  people  of  their  own  color  residing 
on  the  large  plantations  in  the  adjoining  country.  When  the 
war  closed  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery  had  about 
900  members  —  of  these  about  300  were  whites  and  600  ne- 
groes. In  my  ministration  of  1 ;  years  in  that  church  1  baptized 
over  500  colored  people  to  its  fellowship.  The  colored  part 
of  the  church  had  its  regular  pastor,  its  Board  of  Deacons,  held 
its  own  conferences,  received  and  disciplined  its  own  members 

t     under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor  of  the  white  church  with 

^■fce  senior  deacon  as  his  assistant. 

^  When  a  separation  of  the  two  bodies  was  deemed  desirable 
it  was  ilone  by  the  colored  brethren  in  conference  assembled, 
passing  a  resolution  couched  in  the  kindliest  terms,  suggesting 
the  wisdom  of  the  division,  and  asking  the  concurrence  of  the 
white  church  in  such  action.     The  white  church  cordially  ap- 


proved  the  movement,  and  the  two  boilies  united  in  erecting  i 
suitable  house  of  worship  for  the  colored  brethren.  Until  it 
was  finished  they  continued  to  occupy  jointly  with  ihc  white 
brethren  their  house  of  worship  as  they  had  done  previous  lo 
this  action.  The  new  house  was  paid  for  in  large  measure  bjr 
the  white  members  of  the  church  and  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity. A&  soon  as  it  was  completed  the  colored  church  moved 
into  it  with  its  organization  all  perfected,  (heir  pastor,  Boird 
of  Deacons,  committees  of  all  sorts,  and  the  whole  macbinerr 
0/  church  life  went  into  action  without  a  jar.  Similar  cbingi 
occurred  in  all  the  States  of  the  South. 


Negro  Missions  of  the  Southern  Baptists 

K&port*  of  the  Baptiti  Home  ilUaim  Buna.  ISSS.  1S6S.  Par  wnni 
years  th«  Mveral  Southern  churches  «n(l«&Ton!il  to  emrrr  on  mlMioa 
work  ftmooK  lt»  ucKrom.  [ISM,  IKtl 

A  LARGE  number  of  intelligent  and  pious  missionaries  have 
been  employed  [1866]  to  preach  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South. 
The  colored  people  prefer  white  missionaries  to  those  of  their 
own  color.  This  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that 
white  ministers  are  better  qualified  to  instruct  them,  and  this 
is  what  they  need  —  good,  sound,  theological  instruction. 
These  people  arc  greatly  improving,  and  show  signs  of  advance- 
ment. .  .  A  large  amount  of  earnest  and  faithful  labor  has 
been  spent  upon  these  missions  during  the  year  [1868].  .  . 
Thirty  churches  have  been  constituted  by  our  missionaries. 
twenty-four  mccting-houscs  commenced,  eleven  finished,  and 
mostly  for  the  benefit  of  these  people.  Six  hundred  and  eleven 
have  been  baptized  and  many  converted  through  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries,  but  baptized  by  others  whom  they  were  as- 
sisting. 

Negroes  Need  Religious  Instruction 

Ball.  Siatory  of  CUtrfie  County.  Atabama.  p.  BSl.  Report  of  Bethel 
(AJnbnma)  AsaoclaUaa  in  ISSS.     Souihecii  Baptists.  CISGS] 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  majority  of  the  colored 

people  do  not  really  desire  the  instruction  of  any  white  man; 

and  we  are  equally  as  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that 
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the  cause  of  this  opposition  or  indisposition  to  receiving  such 
instruction  is  a  manifestation  of  their  great  need  for  such  in- 
struction, and  furnishes  a  strong  reason  why  it  should  be  given 
whenever  any  number  of  them  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  hear. 
.  .  They  are  a  lamentably  ignorant  people  —  so  ignorant 
indeed  as  not  even  to  know  the  value  of  proper  instruction. 
.  .  But  this  indisposition  on  their  part  will  be  no  vindication 
of  our  conduct,  if  we  relax  our  cITorts  on  that  account  to  impart 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  When  Paul  and 
his  co-laborers  preached  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  they 
were  indisposed  to  hear,  and  even  persecuted  them,  they  did 
not  relax  their  efiorts,  and  leave  them  to  live  and  die  In  ignor- 
ance; but  they  labored  on,  until,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
wonders  were  wrought  in  reforming  the  world.  .  .  "I^t  us 
not  be  weary"  in  this  important  work:  "for  we  shall  reap,  if 
we  faint  not." 

The  colored  man  is  Ignorant,  but  this  Ignorance  is  not  so 
much  a  fault  as  a  misfortune  —  and  white  this  ignorance  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  instructing  him,  yet  instruction 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  remove  It.  As  light  is  poured  Into 
the  mind,  ignorance  will  be  dispelled,  and  the  difficulty  will  be 
finally  removed.  Let  every  minister  and  intelligent  layman  do 
his  whole  duty  in  this  matter,  and  we  shall  sec  good  results  in 
the  end  of  our  labors.  But  the  colored  man  Is  not  only  Ignorant, 
but  he  is  superstitious  and  fanatical.  The  last  traits  of  character 
tre  only  the  legitimate  fruits  of  his  ignorance.  All  ignorant 
people  are  superstitious  and  fanatical.  Instruct  them,  and 
these  evils  vlll   .    .   be  modified. 

And  while  we  recogni/x  the  commission  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  be  as  wide  as  the  world,  and  would  not  utter  a  word  against 
sending  the  gospel  to  the  far  oB  heathen,  but  rather  urge  It  as 
a  duty,  yet  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  first  duty  is  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  ignorant  and  destitute  at  our  doors 
and  in  our  employ,  and  among  whom  we  and  our  children  are 
doomed  to  live  and  die. 
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The  Southern  Methodists  and  the  Negroes 

JmMl  Cwcloptiia,  1>«SS.  p.  652;  JAM.  p.  <9».  (I)  Brtnet  ttm 
tiie  Piulorol  L<««p  of  ih9  Bishop*.  AneaM  17.  1U6.  iSt  Extnen 
from  the  lUvUti  DitcipUnt.  ISfiG.  ta  1B«  tb»  Sootbara  UvtlMtdlH 
Cbntcb  Mill  bmd  MVMitir-tlglu  tbotiu&ii  n«cnj  nwmbar*,  Ii«t1s(  mk 
about  three  buadrcd  tboosuil  in  ISU-ISM.  [IKS-UMI 

[i]   In  the  change  from  staves  to  frcctlmen  which  has  provl- 

denually  befallen  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  Stares,  our  oblt- 

gationj  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  have  not  ceased.    We 

arc  still  debtor  to  them  free,  as  before  to  rhcm  bond.    Uniet 

the  Divine  blessing,  our  Church  has  done  a  great  woHe  for  tlu 

people.     Their  moral  trainine.  and  generally  difiused  luwwi' 

edge  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianit>-,  and  their  cccleaw- 

tical  discipline  have  jusdy  won  the  admiration  of  many.  .  . 

It  has  accomplished  more;  It  has  materially  contributed  to  tbctr 

subordination  and  inoffensive  behavior  through  the  late  defen» 

less  and  exciting  times,  when  prophecies  were   confident  and 

opportunities   frequent    for  domestic  insurrection.      And  thdi 

safe  though  sudden  passage  from  a  state  of  bondage  to  liberty, 

a  transition  accompanied  by  no  violence  or  tumult  on  their  pan, 

is  largely  due  to  these  causes. 

Though  often  reviled  while  prosecuting  the  evangelization  of 

the  colored  people  by  those  who  claim  to  he  their  better  frieodi, 

the  Southern  Methodists  have  persevered  in  it.  with  blessed 

results.    We  might  have  done  more,  but  wc  should  be  thankful 

to  the  grace  of  God  that  we  have  not  done  leas.    .     .    Muld- 

tudcs  have  been  saved,  who  will  be  our  crown  of  glory  in  "tfaxt 

day."     And  that  the  good  effects  of  our  religious  teachings 

bestowed  upon  them  in  bondage  will  follow  the  race  into  their 

new  condition,  and  help  to  prepare  them  for  it,  is  matter  of 

pleasing  reflection  for  us.     Our  numerous  membership  among 

them  of  over  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  exclusive  of  the 

congregations  and  catechumens  who  receive  instruction  from 

oar  pastors  and  missionaries,  has  been  much  reduced  by  recent 

changes  and  casualties.    If  it  be  still  further  reduced,  you  need 

not  be  surprised.     Defections,  doubtless,  will  take  place  from 

their  ranks  to  churches  offering  greater  social  inducements  for 
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their  adhciion.  If  they  elect  to  leave  us^  let  them  go  with  the 
assurance  that  as  heretofore  we  have  been,  so  we  will  continue 
to  be,  their  friends,  and  in  every  suitable  way  aid  their  moral 
development  and  religious  welfare. 

[a]  Question.  What  shall  he  done  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  colored  people? 

.insaer  I.  Ijct  our  colored  members  be  organized  as  separate 
pastoral  charges  wherever  they  prefer  it  and  their  number  may 
juitify  It. 

v/ii.  ^.  Let  each  pastoral  charge  of  colored  members  have 
its  own  quarterly  conferences  composed  of  official  members,  as 
provided  in  the  discipline. 

jIiis.  3.  Let  colored  persons  be  licensed  to  preach,  and  ordain 
deacons  and  ciders,  according  to  the  discipline,  when,  in  the 
judjimcnt  of  the  conferences  having  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  they 
are  deemed  suitable  persons  for  said  office  and  orders  in  the 
ministry. 

jins.  4.  The  bishop  may  form  a  district  of  colored  charges 
and  appoint  to  it  a  colored  presiding  elder  when,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  religious  interests  of  the  colored  people  require  it. 

Ans.  s-  When  it  is  judged  advisable  fay  the  college  of 
bishops,  an  annual  conference  of  colored  persons  may  be  or- 
ganized, to  be  presided  over  by  some  one  of  our  bishops. 

jfns.  6.  When  two  or  more  annual  conferences  shall  be 
formed,  let  our  bishops  advise  and  assist  them  in  organizing  a 
separate  conference  jurisdiction  for  themselves,  if  they  do  so 
desire  it,  and  the  bishops  deem  it  expedient,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  and  having  the  same 
relation  to  this  general  conference  as  the  annual  conferences 
have  to  each  other. 

Jns.  7.   I^t  special   attention  be  given   to  Sunday  Schools 


WORK  OF  THE  NORTHERN  CHURCHES 
AMONG  THE  NEGROES 


« 


Why  the  Northern  Churches  Went  South 

tteportt  of  (he  Frcedirutn't  Aid  Boaiety.  M.  S.  ChurcH.  Tfae  ucpUpl 
iwtloiitt  given  i>/  vartotu  Nortbern  obUKbM  are  nsBtBt«4  In  tte' 
followlns  AXtroou.  [IMG,  IffSS,  ISTl] 

[Bishop's  Address,  1866]  The  emancipation  of  four  millions 
of  slaves  has  opened  at  our  very  door  a  wide  6cld  calling  alike 
for  missions  and  educational  work. 

It  has  devolved  upon  the  Church  a  fearful  responsibility. 
Religion  and  education  alone  can  make  freedom  a  blessing  to 
them.  The  school  must  be  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Church; 
the  teacher  must  go  along  with  the  missionary.  In  no  other  M 
way  can  our  work  reach  its  highest  success  among  the  Frccdmen 
of  the  South.  They  claim  this  culture  as  immortal  beings,  at 
our  bands.  Without  it  their  true  position  as  members  of  so- 
ciety can  never  be  attained.  It  is  needful,  that  they  may  sustain 
proper  domestic  relations  among  themselves,  and  that  their 
children  may  be  saved  from  the  blighting  effects  entailed  by 
the  system  of  slavery.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  success  of  our  mission  work  among  them. 
And  then,  too,  a  consideration  of  ntal  importance  to  the  Chri^ 
tian  world,  is  the  fact  that  from  among  themselves  the  minis- 
ters are  to  be  raised  up  who  shall  conserve,  carr)-  fonvard,  and 
make  permanent  the  work  of  Christianizing  and  educating  the 
race.  .  . 

As  a  suitable  channel  through  which  the  benefactions  of  our 
Church  to  this  object  may  best  reach  their  design,  the  Frccd- 
mcn's  Aid  Socictj-  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
organized.  It  is  designed  to  co-operate  with  our  missionary 
work  in  the  South,  and,  in  fact,  a  supplement  to  that  work. 
There  are  openings  to  hundreds  of  teachers  at  this  moment. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  are  ready  to  go.  The  means  to  send 
them  arc  only  wanting.  .  . 
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[t868]  The  South  bnng  thrown  open  to  a  loyal  and  llb- 
crty-Ioving  ministry,  Christians  who  had  remembered  those  in 
bonds,  who  had  prayed  for,  and  in  all  proper  ways  labored  for 
the  overthrow  of  slavcr>',  could  carry  or  send  to  the  millions 
degraded  by  it  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  elevation.  The 
Church,  called  to  give  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  must,  if 
faithful  to  her  trust,  enter  the  open  door,  and  use  every  efficient 
means  to  hasten  the  evangelization  of  the  South,  The  school 
was  found  to  be  invaluable  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  missions 
among  the  Frcedmen.  They  were  everywhere  found  anxious 
to  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  by  missionaries  from  the 
North,  and  to  have  Churches  planted  among  them,  but  they 
were  more  anxious  to  have  schools  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

The  dawn  of  their  freedom  kindled  wichin  them  a  passion 
to  leam  to  read  and  write,  and  a  people  whose  Incapacity  to 
learn  had  been  urged  as  a  plea  for  their  servitude,  welcomed  the 
teacher  as  first  among  their  benefactors. 

[1873]  The  Southern  white  people  were  unequal  to  it. 
They  were  themselves  impoverished  by  the  war  to  a  degree  of 
which  most  people  can  not  have  an  adequate  conception.  .  .  Of 
the  eight  millions  of  white  people  in  the  South,  nearly  one-half 
were  scarcely  better  educated  than  the  blacks  themselves.  .  . 
And  stilt  further,  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  the  state  of  mind 
among  even  the  best  classes  of  the  Southern  whites  rendered 
them  incapable  of  doing  the  required  work.  .  .  Men  who  have 
sll  rhetr  life-time  known  and  considered  the  negroes  as  simply 
flaves,  living  machines,  possessing  as  a  race  only  the  least  and 
lowest  rational  and  moral  capabilities,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  faith  in  their  future  as  free  men.  And  no  fact  is  more 
dearly  manifest  than  that  the  better  class  of  educated  South- 
erners have  very  little  faith  in  the  possibility  of  doing  much  for 
the  colored  people  In  theirnew  condition,  and  this  fact  is  itself  a 
complete  disqualification  for  elevating  them.  .  .  It  is  the  result 
of  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  whole  thinking  of  the  people,  aris* 
ing  from  a  false  system  which  has  insinuated  Its  cnvn  falsehood 
into  the  whole  intellectual  and  mora]  character  of  the  people, 
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rendering  them  morally  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  people 
whom  they  had  so  long  persistently  wronged.  For  this  they 
are  not  now  to  be  blamed,  any  further  thiin  all  forms  of  moral 
deprivations,  working  thcrr  appropriate  deprivationSt  render 
the  characters  in  which  they  are  found  not  the  most  excellent 
At  any  rate,  they  are  thus  disqualified  for  the  required  work. 

The  American  Missionary  Association 

ffouM  lUfiort.  na.  HI.  H  Cong.,  i  Htti.,  v-  BO-  Extmcl  rrooi  mlnorttfj 
faport  on  tb«  HewArd  InvnUgaUos.  Thl«  t>ftp*r  Bunic  ap  tb«  Soiitk4 
era  obJ««ttoiM  to  tti9  work  of  th«  AsnocUtloa.  which  waa  rapport«4  '• 
bj  the  FVe^dmen'a  Bur«RU.  [18711 

Among  the  many  agencies  used  by  the  [Freedmcn's]  bureau  to 
carr>'  out  its  objects  in  the  Southern  Slates,  the  American  Mi> 
sionary  Society  holds  a  prominent  place.     This  society  .    . 
was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York  "for  the  purposes 
of  conducting  missionary  and  educational  operations,  and  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,"  .    .  Its  chief  office  is  in  Boston,  the  pres- 
ident being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  that  city,  and  its  treasurer, 
Mr.  Edgar  Ketcham,  of  New  York,  the  counsel  of  Genera! 
Howard  before  the  committee  of  investigation,  who  resides 
in  the  latter-named  city.     The  society  is  purely  religious,  and 
.  .  confines  itself  to  the  support  of  the  evangelistical  churches. 
It  has  established  agencies  throughout  the  Union,  but  operates 
chiefly  in  the  South.      In  almost  every  southern  city  its  mis- 
sionaries may  be  found  in  active  co-operation  with  the  officers 
and  agents  of  the  bureau  and  the  freedmen's  savings  banks. 
It  has  established  schools  and  religious  societies  there,  nearly 
all  of  which  arc  supported  by  the  funds  derived  from  this 
source.     To  further  extend  the  area  of  its  Influence,  it  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  periodical,  called  the  "American  Missionary." 
This  is  edited  in  the  interests  of  Howard  and  the  republican 
party,  and  in  hostility  to  all  other  religious  denominations  but 
what  it  terms  the  "evangelistical."     One  of  the  apparent  aims  I 
of  this  periodical  is,  to  create  animosities  and  hatreds  in  the 
heart  of  the  poor  colored  man  against  white  men  amongst 
whom  he  lives. 
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"Working  upon  the  Colored  Population" 

Ktt  Kiux  Jecpftrt,  Alabniiv)  u>Kilniony.  p,  180.  Testlinon)'  ot  Gover- 
sor  Rob«rt  Burns  Llndca;'.  &.  UnIonUt.  Conserv&.Uve,  born  tn  Scot- 
luuL  [I8ft8-1871] 

He  [Rev.  A.  S.  Lakin  of  Ohio]  and  others  came  down  there 
to  work  upon  the  colored  population  in  order  to  get  them  to 
abandon  their  connection  with  the  Methodist  church  conference 
South,  and  unite  themselves  with  the  Methodist  conference 
Nonh,  assigning  a  variety  ot  reasons  why  they  should  do  so. 
I  have  been  an  eyc-witncss  in  our  town  to  the  feuds  and  dis- 
turbances that  have  arisen  from  these  efforts.  There  are  two 
churches  there,  and  there  is  a  very  bitter  feeling  existing  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  church— the  Northern  Church 
and  the  Southern  Church.  .   . 

The  Methodist  Church  [South]  had  established  a  system  of 
colored  churches  in  the  South,  and  had  licensed  colored  preach- 
ers, althotigh  slaves.  Missionaries  from  the  northern  church 
.  .  came  to  the  South,  and  used  their  influence  and  persuasion 
to  divide  the  southern  colored  church,  to  induce  the  colored 
people  to  separate  from  the  southern  conference,  and  to  unite 
with  the  Methodist  Church  North.  .  .  There  was  a  very 
signal  instance  of  that  in  my  own  town.  There  are  to-day  two 
churches  there,  one  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church  North 
and  the  other  to  the  Methodist  Church  South.  And  the  feud 
is  still  existing  among  them:  .  .  These  missionaries,  in  order 
to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  southern  church, 
inspired  them  with  a  hate  toward  tlic  people  of  the  South,  or 
endeavored  to  do  so,  alleging  .  .  that  the  people  of  the  South 
were  their  natural  enemies.  They  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
■whenever  the  time  should  arrive  that  the  democratic  party 
would  come  into  power  they  would  put  them  back  into  slavery. 
They  told  them  that  they  had  better  unite  themselves  with  the 
northern  church  as  a  measure  of  safety,  not  only  for  their  re- 
ligious, but  for  their  physical  freedom.  Wc  consider  them 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  as  persons  endeavoring  to  get  up  an- 
tagonisms between  the  races  which  would  result  in  great  injury 
both  to  the  social  and  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 
Whenever  such  a  man  came  among  us  we  endeavored  to  frown 
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him  down.  I  nei-er  knew,  however,  of  one  being  physicallj 
maltreated;  personally  1  know  of  no  instance  of  that  kind-  lo 
fact,  they  have  had  wonderful  liberties,  and  the  pec^le  bon 
with  ihcm,  I  think,  to  a  mar\'clous  degree;  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  have  no  idea  that  a  single  community  in  the  Korthcni 
States  would  for  one  moment  permit  a  southern  man  to  go  ■ 
there  and  express  such  opinions  as  they  expressed  in  our  midrt  ~ 
and  endeavor  to  get  up  a  hostility  between  two  classes  of 
people. 

Mistreatment  of  Northern  Missionaries 

Report  of  ihe  FreeAjnen'g  Ai4  Bocieiw.  it.  E.  Cfhurch,   l^i.      S» 
tracts  froin  Utttfni.  [1S'<1 

We  are  shut  out  from  all  white  society,  until  it  is  a  really  a 

treat  to  have  a  white  child  speak  to  us.     My  wife  has  spoken 

to  but  two  women  since  we  came  here,  and  that  on  business.  .  .  ■ 

Bands  of  armed  and  masked  men  are  prowling  around  nights, 
whipping  some,  and  murdering  others.  Politicians,  at  a  public 
meeting,  have  threatened  our  schools,  and  being  isolated  from 
every  Jiuman  protection,  we  are  in  great  fear  and  peril.  I  have 
devoted  the  nights  to  watching,  for  the  protection  of  life,  and 
to  guarding  our  buildings,  against  Bre.  To  be  for  weeks  in 
constant  expectation  of  being  murdered  or  burned  out,  and 
without  losing  faith  in  God,  is  something  of  a  strain  on  the 
nerves. 

Mr. ,  who  assisted  me  last  year,  and  two  other  white 

teachers  who  were  teaching  a  short  distance  west  of  us,  were 
allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  leave. 


A  Prophecy 

Report  of  Freeamen'ii  Aid  Society.  X.  S.  Cfcum*.  1875.  An  illi»- 
(ration  of  Iho  fwling  of  th«  Northern  mlMloeulw.  Th«  South- 
emora  claimed  ibat  such  exhibitions  w«r«  MmmoD.  [1S75] 

O,  ye  Southern  men.  .   ,    Do  not  strike  another  blow.     You  are 

vainly  attempting  to  thwart  the  onward  and  majestic  move-j 

ments  of  God's  providence.     You  are  killing  God's  mission* 

arics,  and  are  binding  Christ  again  to  the  Cross:  these  crimes, 

if  continued,  will  admit  of  no  expiation  except  that  of  blood- 
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shed.      It  may  be  false,  but  there  is  a  vision  of  fearful  possi- 
tnlities  rising  before  us.  .  . 

Is  seen  a  black  and  calloused  hand; 
It  seizes  quick  and  flings  abroad 
A  iire-brand. 

Xuirid  skies  appear;  at  mom,  at  eve  the  same; 
Roofs  of  city  and  of  village  arc  aflame; 
Gleaming  brands  and  gleaming  eyes  —  terrific  glare ; 
Ashes  in  the  sunny  South  are  evcry>where. 


I 


Is  seen  a  hand  of  blacker  shade. 
It  seizes  quick  and  wields  in  might 
A  crimson  blade. 


B 

h 


Women  mad  with  dread,  and  with  disheveled  hair, 
Screech  murder!  the  bloody  hand  does  not  forbear; 
Deeply  craped  and  crimsoned  now  is  all  that's  fair; 
Hush  I  the  mangled  corse  is  lying  cvcry-where. 

O'er  the  sunny  land  descends  a  lengthened  night; 
Tempest,  cloud,  and  darkness  thickly  shroud  the  light. 


Nights  must  have  an  end.     The  sun  at  length  doth  rise, 
Other  scenes  and  visions  gayly  greet  mine  eyes; 
Gleeful  children,  homes  and  lands  enchanting  fair; 
Freedmen  are  enlightened,  honored  freemen  there; 
*T  is  now  another  race;  forgotten  arc  the  dead; 
Blessed  is  the  sunny  South;  but  fifty  years  are  fled. 


Discou  rag«ment 


Itevort  ol  the  Freedtn<n'»  Aid  Sodctp,  JS75,  p.  79.  From  &bont 
ISTI  to  ISSO  tti«  Nortbem  mlmloiiartM  beE>D  to  gat  dlscounged 
vid  tnany  of  ttaem  r«turaMl  tn  the  North.  [ISTS] 


But,  notwithstanding,  only  about  one-half  of  the  Methodist 
I  Churches  of  the  land  have  taken  the  appointed  collection  for 
I     this  cause  the  past  year. 

i 


I 
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The  last  reports  of  the  Amcricao  Missionary  Society  likewise 
implore  the  Churches  for  funds ;  but  the  Churches  do  not  re- 
spond. Said  the  Boston  Secretary  the  other  day,  "Many  of 
our  preachers  decline  to  have  the  cause  presented  to  our  people. 
Dr.  Kirk  said  to  us,  just  before  bis  death,  that  the  Congrcga- 
tionalist  pastors  blocked  the  progress  of  this  Southern  rai*- 
sionary  movement,  and  oflered  all  manner  of  frivolous  excuses 
when  asked  to  have  the  cause  presented  to  their  people." 

The  scholars  who  have  graduated  from  the  schools  under  the 
management  of  that  Society,  and  who  arc  fully  prepared  to 
teach,  and  who  have  desired  to  consecrate  themselves  to  this 
service,  have  been  waiting  to  be  sec  to  work,  but  "hope  defer- 
red," says  the  report,  "has  driven  many  from  their  high  pur- 
pose into  secular  employments,  or  worse,  into  a  shiftless  and 
discouraged  idleness." 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NEGRO  CHURCHES 


A  Neffro  Preacher  Whipped 


Traatactiant    of    Alatmma    UirUirlrat    Bociety,    ToL    Iv. 
WnilAm  F.  Samfurd  of  Alnbtunn.  l$C6. 


Leltw    of 

[1366] 

A  NEGRO  preacher  .  .  went  to  Auburn  [Alabama]  from  North 
Carolina  —  went  in  the  interests  of  a  Northern  African  Meth- 
odist Church  organization.  .  .  Four  or  five  men  in  disguise 
vent  to  his  room  one  night  last  week,  took  him  out  to  the 
woods,  and  gave  him  a  severe  whipping.  .  .  The  town  council 
held  a  meeting  to  investigate  the  "outrage"  with  only  this 
result:  No  trace  could  be  found  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed.  .  .  It  Is  certain  that  the  resident  colored  preachers  of 
the  Methodist  Church  South  were  greatly  disgruntled  by  the 
ippearance  of  Brother  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  their  unsus- 
peaing  flock,  pouncing  like  a  hawk  upon  their  chickens  .  .  and 
taking  off  particularly  the  young  pullets,  or  .  .  appropriating 
the  young  cnx  lambs.  They  denounced  him  in  public  and 
privatCi  and  seemed  determined  to  "hamsnoggle"  him.  Ic 
was  [also]  a  complaint  that  he  held  meetings  late  o'  nights, 
invited  the  rural  laborers  and  created  an  excitement,  which  took 
them  away  from  their  duties,  interfering  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  neighboring  crops,  already  bad  enough.  .  .  When  he  left 
here  a  delegation  of  his  gentle  disciples  escorted  the  martyr  to 
the  railroad  —  not  a  man  among  them.  .  .  The  colored  people 
do  not  espouse  his  cause.  .  .  One  of  the  first  citizens  of  the 
ton-n  council  informed  me  that  the  investigation  left  the  im- 
pression on  his  mind  that  the  whipping  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  done  by  negroes.  I  doubt  it,  but  can  find  no  evi- 
dence to  settle  the  question. 

^B  Jealousy  in  Negro  Churches 

HbnUae*.   Cctvm   Bao    Rulo   in    Florida.    [ISSC],   p.    SSG.        [irTSl 
Th is    [ Rorida,    1872]    a dministration    inaugurated    a   mo«t 
■Urming  proposition  among  the  freedmen,  which  came  near 
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precipitnting  them  into  a  war  among  rhemsclv^es  with  refereace 
to  the  representation  In  the  legislature  from  the  colored  Metho- 
dist ami  Baptist  Churches.  The  freciimcn  prior  to  the  emancipa- 
tion knew  nothing  of  any  other  churches  than  rhe  Missionary 
Baptist,  Primitive  or  foot-wasbing  Baptist,  and  the  Methodic 
Episcopal;  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  A.  M.  E.  Cburdb 
sent  ministers  from  the  North,  the  most  of  whom  were  men  of 
intelligence,  and  these  men  enlisted  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  frcedmen  under  their  hanner  as  ministers.     These  min- 
isters, discerning  the  scarcity  of  leaders  among  the  frccdmeB, 
went  into  politics.  .  .  The  Frcedmen  who  belonged  to  the 
Baptist  Churches  were  taught  that  the  members  of  the  Mctho*]- 
ist  churches  were  cheating  them  out  of  a  just  representation  and 
of  their  share  of  the  offices;  and  that  the  Ring  would  see  to  it 
that  the  Baptist  members  should  be  elected  to  the  Legislature. 
This  teaching  created  church  jealousy  and  great  p^ejudic^ 
which,  in  some  counties,  caused  frequent  rows,  and  but  for  the 
foresight  and  better  judgment  of  the  more  intelligent  ones  in 
the  churches,  a  general  outbreak  and  bloodshed  would  have 
been  the  result  among  the  colored  churches. 


A  Persecuted  Negro  Church 


UVC  H 


C.  B.  Phillips,  Colored  UetXadiat  BpUeopal  Chvrch.  p.  T1.  Tb»  C. 
IS.  E.  Church  w»  orgaiUwd  (lS$€-70)  by  tt>e  SouUieni  MetliodisU 
tor  tbe  seveDlr-filgfat  tbousasd  negro  membeiB  wbo  •dttered  to  the 
white  churchM  iifler  1886.  [186»-1S;41 

No  easy  field  lay  before  these  consecrated  men.  The  Church 
was  in  its  infancy:  it  was  maliciously  misrepresented,  wantonly 
maligned,  and  frequently  calumniated  by  stronger  religious  de- 
nominations. The  relation  of  our  Church  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  the  prolific  cause  of  most  of  the 
misrepresentations  that  were  heaped  upon  us.  The  Church 
was  called  a  "Rebel  Church."  "Democratic  Church."  and  "the 
Old  Slaverj'  Church."  These  were  powerful  weapons  used 
against  us,  for  the  reason  that  our  people  were  naturally  credu- 
lous, especially  concerning  anything  that  might  be  said  about 
those  who  had  kept  their  forefathers  in  slavery  for  more  than 
two  centuries.     Some  were  odiously  inclined  to  the  Church, 
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South ;  others  refused  social  relations  with  those  who  In  any  way 
affiliated  with  that  Church.  Thus  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant 
was  played  upon  with  ease,  and  they  joined  in  the  rabble  cry: 
"Demolish  the  new  Church!"  —  the  "Democratic  Church." 
.  .  Bishop  Miles  .  .  in  January,  1873.  says:  .   . 

"We  still  have  the  political  influence  of  the  Methodist  lipis* 
copal  Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
contend  with.  I  wonder  if  they  will  never  get  tired  of  telling 
falsehoods  on  our  Church.  Through  it  all  we  have  a  right  to 
thank  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  thac,  notwithstanding  all 
they  say  and  do,  we  are  yet  on  fining  frround." 

Speaking  f ^87 3 ]  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
brethren,  he  [Bishop  Lane]  said: 

"I  was  pained  to  meet  with  some  opposition  from  them.  The 
minds  of  the  people  were  prejudiced  against  us  by  reason  of 
certain  rumors  put  in  circulation  by  some  of  our  opposers.  It 
would  not  He  amiss  to  say  that  they  charged  us  with  being  a 
"Democratic"  Church,  which  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
our  organization  and  its  operations  knows  is  not  true.  They 
also  charged  us  with  being  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  which  everybody  knows  is  not  true. 
The  Church,  South,  controls  its  organization,  and  wc  control 
ours.  .'\t  the  same  time,  wc  arc  pleased  to  say  (which  is  noth- 
ing but  what  truth  and  justice  require)  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  South,  is  very  kind  to  us,  and  always  greets 
lis  in  Christian  love  and  fellowship." 


* 


The  Negro  Episcopalians 


trfiKh.  Ten  Tnra  on  a  (Horpia  Plantation,  pp,  S2?.  !S8.  The  pi- 
tnuts  am  from  lti«  t«tteni  «f  Rer.  J.  W.  L«lgli.  an  EagtlBb  clarKyman 
who  worked  amonic  lb«  bturks.  (1S73-187S) 


[1873]  1  soon  fotind  that  I  had  a  very  good  class,  many 
of  whom  seemed  in  earnest  about  the  matter  and  attended  reg- 
ularly, and  listened  attentively  to  what  I  had  to  say.  Owing 
to  the  good  instruction  that  they  had  had  for  some  years,  I 
found  a  fair  number  of  them  knew  the  Catechism  well,  and 
seemed  to  understand  the  explanation  of  it  also;  answering, 
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indeed,  with  more  intelligence,  I  must  coafos.  tfun  manT  ^n- 
cultural  young  people  who  have  been  prepired  by  me  in  Eng- 
land. .  . 

The  work  has  begun  well,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  look 
for  good  rcsuhs.     liithcrto  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Cbnnii 
has  made  but  little  progress  amongst  the  colored  people,  and 
they  have  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  mercies  of  illitente 
and  often   worthless   Baptist  preachm  of  their  own  coloor. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  beginning  to  make  strcnuooi 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  negroes,  and  the  Ab^Icib 
Church  must  not  be  behind  in  her  efforts.     If  she  succeeds,  ind 
I  believe  she  will,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  that  is  raised 
against  her  by  interested  black  Baptists,  she  will  do  more  to 
civilize  the  negroes  and  to  make  good  Christians  and  worthy 
citizens  of  them,  than  all  the  Fifteen  .■Vmendments.  Civil  Rights 
Bills,  or  Freedmen's  Bureaus  that  have  been  passed  or  estab- 
lished for  his  supposed  benefit.  .   . 

[1876]  If  only  churchmen  in  the  North  would  coopcntc 
with  those  in  the  South,  and  instead  of  quarrelling  about  civil 
rights  would  rccognir-e  the  fart  that  there  must  always  niit  a 
line  between  the  two  races,  and  that  a  social  intermixture  cia 
never  take  place  and  is  not  advisable,  a  great  work  might  be 
done  amongst  these  poor  people.  A  vast  mission  field  is  itiif 
in  which  to  work,  into  which  the  plow  has  scarcely  yet  been 
put;  labourers  could  be  found  to  do  the  work  if  funds  would 
be  forthcoming.  Churchmen  in  the  South  have  but  little  money 
to  spare,  and  what  they  have  they  require  to  rebuild  their  own 
churches,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  own  ministers,  which  ■ 
are  low  enough  as  it  is.  Churchmen  in  the  North  express  if 
great  affection  for  the  African  whom  they  have  freed;  they  ' 
would  do  well  to  show  their  affection  for  him  by  taking  some 
interest  in  bis  spiritual  welfare.  Up  to  this  time  he  has  been 
the  tool  of  political  agitators  and  the  cat's  paw  of  a  pirty 
accking  power.  He  Is  very  susceptible  to  good  or  bad  infltt- 
enecs;  the  latter  In  most  cases  having  been  brought  to  bear  00 
him,  it  were  a4>out  time  that  the  former  should  be  tried. 


( 
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SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 
DURING  RECONSTRUCTION 


■  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 
^^^      DURING  RECONSTRUCTION 

^ETthci 


INTRODUCTION 


N  their  effect  upon  the  political  situation  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  during  Reconstruction  were  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Among  the  whites  the  abnormal 
situation  resulted  in  political  restlessness  that  was  mis- 
taken by  some  in  the  North  for  fresh  rebellion.  Disfran- 
chisement, loss  of  property,  dread  of  the  purposes  of  the 
negroes  and  their  leaders,  the  spectre  of  social  equality, 
the  speeches  of  agitators,  the  demand  for  penitence  in 
regard  to  the  war  —  these  resulted  in  a  disturbed  popular 
temper,  and  in  a  bitter  dislike  of  Radicals,  northern  and 
southern,  who  in  society  and  business  were  mercilessly 
ostracized.  This  ostracism  caused  the  better  class  of  the 
carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  to  fall  away  from  the  Radi- 
cals while  the  remaining  ones  associated  more  closely  with 
the  blacks. 

Among  the  blacks  there  was  a  tendency  toward  divisioQ 
Into  classes  —  up-country  and  low-country  negroes;  mu- 
laitoes;  the  former  servant  class;  artisans,  teachers,  and 
preachers.  Pressure  from  outside  tended  to  prevent  (his 
separation  and  to  array  the  race  as  a  whole  against  the 
whites.  Criminality  increased  as  thcmoralit>'of  the  mass 
declined.  Negro  women  began  by  refusing  to  work  and 
ended  by  working  more  than  the  men.  The  death  rate, 
especially  of  children,  increased  and  disease  became  com- 
mon. 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  irritation  betwec" 
races  was  the  constant  discussion,  mainly  fo- 
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purposed,  of  the  question  of  social  rights  for  the  negroes. 
Mixed  marriages  took  place  in  several  of  the  states  which 
had  laws  favoring  the  mixing  of  the  races,  and  these  mar- 
riages invariably  created  ill  feeling  between  the  races. 
Politically  the  "equal  rights"  issue  assisted  in  uniting  the 
whiles  into  one  party.  Socially  Reconstruction  unified 
the  white  race  by  breaking  down  barriers  of  wealth  and 
class,  and  by  alienating  the  races  made  the  blacks  depend- 
ent upon  themselves. 

In  the  industrial  field,  the  white  districts  sooner  rccov 
crcd  from  the  prostration  following  the  war,  ^  and,  owin 
to  the  removal  of  slave  labor  competition,  the  building  of 
railroads,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  development  of  mines, 
manufactures,  and  varied  industries,  and  the  rise  of  cities^ 
these  districts  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  Black  Belt 
as  the  productive  part  of  the  South.     TJic  white  farmer 
could  now  raise  Black  Belt  crops  at  less  cost  than  the 
planter,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in 
white  districts. 

All  plans  for  reorganizing  the  industrial  system  of  the 
Black  Belt  failed  wholly  or  in  pan,  and  the  fertile  lands 
were  left  mainly  to  negro  tenants,  who,  if  undirected, 
became  indolent,  unreliable,  and  unskilful.  Domcsri^ 
animals  could  not  be  kept  because  of  thieves,  and  varied 
crops  were  no  longer  produced.  Bad  farming  was  the 
rule.  TTie  share  and  credit  systems  were  gradually  de- 
veloped. Owing  to  the  negro  propensity  for  petty  thiev- 
ery the  industrious  memben  of  the  race  found  it  difficult 
to  accumulate  savings.  Many  of  the  large  plantations 
fell  into  the  hands  of  absentee  landlords.  Carpetbag 
taxation  was  ruinous  and  enormous  quantities  of  land 
were  sold  for  taxes.  But  the  large  plantations  did  not 
break  up  into  small  farms. 
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At  the  close  of  Reconstruction,  though  all  were  hard 
pressed,  the  whites  and  blacks  of  the  white  districts  were 
becoming  independent;  the  planters  had  usually  been 
ruined;  the  negro  tenants  in  the  Black  Belt  were  living 
from  hand  to  mouth;  the  whites  were  still  on  poor  lands, 
and  the  thriftless  blacks  on  the  fertile  lands. 

The  industrial  effects  of  abolition,  now  to  be  seen  in 
spite  of  the  ruin  of  Reconstruction,  had  been  to  emanci- 
pate the  mass  of  the  whites  and  leave  the  mass  of  the 
blacks  to  their  own  efforts  without  direction.  However, 
many  exceptional  blacks,  especially  in  and  near  the  towns, 
had  accumulated  some  pi^pcrty. 
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I.    THE  WHITES  DURING  RECONSTRUCTION 


A  State  of  Mind 


MUtittippI  EI«(tion  of  ISJU.  p.  1071. 
lonnerly  member  of  V.  3.  ConBrM«. 


Staie-ment  of  Reuben  DavlB. 
[1875] 


You  took  $i6,ooo  of  my  cotton,  and  left  mc  a  beggar;  I  call 
that  an  act  of  oppression.  You  denied  mc  the  right  to  vote:  I 
call  th.tt  an  act  of  oppression.  You  denied  mc  the  right  to  hold 
office:  I  call  that  an  act  of  oppression.  Vou  refused  to  permit 
our  state  to  be  represented  in  Congress;  .  .  I  call  that  an  act  of 
oppression.  .  .  You  sent  men  here  to  organize  these  colored 
people  for  political  purposes,  and  for  your  political  good;  and 
the  men  who  came  were  the  men  that  your  people  in  the  North 
would  scarcely  recognii^e  as  gentlemen  at  home,  and  they  robbed 
ua;  I  call  that  oppression.  I  call  It  oppression  not  to  throw 
a  little  flower  upon  the  grave  of  a  southern  soldier,  which  we 
have  never  failed  to  do  upon  the  graves  of  northern  soldiers 
in  the  South  since  the  war  ended. 

I  call  it  a  manifestaticMi  of  bitterness  toward  us  In  the  gen- 
eral legislation  which  has  been  imposed  upon  the  South,  and 
which  was  intended  for  the  South  alone,  although  .  .  it  was 
general  on  its  face;  but  I  have  seen  as  many  as  four  or  live 
hundred  men  of  my  country  taken  before  your  Federal  court, 
and  when  they  got  there  the  district  attorney  says,  "Pay  me 
•he  costs  and  I  will  dismiss  the  suit."  We  have  been  robbed  of 
our  substance  that  way:  I  call  that  oppression. 


The  Mountain  Wliitcs 

X«  Ktus  Report.  Alab&nia  Uatlmonjr,  p.   207. 
wnutr  R.  S.  Llndsar.  at  AUbama. 


StatencDt  «f  G«t- 
[1871] 


'he  people  are  better  off  in  our  mountain  regions  than  they 
ever  were  at  any  time  before.  Their  labor  has  been  more  re- 
munerative; they  perform  their  own  work  tn  the  fields;  they 
do  noc  employ  labor.     Cotton  selling  at  from  $ioo  to  $150 
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3  bale  remunerates  (he  man  who  docs  his  own  labor  to  ibe 
amount  of  three  times.  While  it  is  advancing  the  comforts  of 
the  white  laborer  who  cultivates  his  own  lands,  it  is,  to  a  ttr- 
lain  extent,  impoverishing  the  man  who  empIo>s  labor,  simply 
because  the  expense  of  provisions,  of  implements,  and  of  mules 
has  all  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increased  price  of 
cotton.  For  example,  before  the  war  you  could  buy  bacon  at 
to  cents  a  pound;  now  you  have  to  pay  22  cents;  and  the  white 
man  who  labors  in  our  section  of  the  country  raises  his  own 
meat.  In  other  words,  his  expenses  arc  increased,  while  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  his  products  of  labor  arc  trebled. 

Hence  the  people  arc  more  industrious,  because  their  industry 
is  better  compensated.  Being  more  Industrious,  there  is  more 
sobriety,  more  pride  of  character,  more  disposition  ro  be  kindly 
toward  each  other.  Instead  of  those  old-fashioned  southwes- 
tern feuds  and  personal  rencounters  that  took  place  before  the 
war,  you  rarely  ever  hear  of  them  now. 


Fear  of  Negro  Insurrection 


Boiue  UUc.  Doc.  U  Cong^  ?  8«i..  p.  482. 
cratl«  lawrer.  state  unator.  Louisiana. 


Statement  of  a  Demo- 
IlSMl 


I  MYSELF  was  on  horseback  for  four  nights  in  scouring  that 
part  of  the  country.  After  the  death  of  this  man  Meadows 
[negro],  the  negroes  assembled  in  large  bodies  and  concocted 
a  plan  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  insurrection.  This  infor- 
mation I  received  from  a  negro  man,  who  reported  the  facts, 
whose  name  I  do  not  wish  to  state,  because  he  came  to  me  in 
confidence.  The  whole  plan  was  concocted  and  the  time  was 
fixed,  as  he  stated.  The  negroes  were  to  meet  in  the  town  of 
Homer  at  a  public  meeting.  They  were  all  to  come  with  arms 
and  guns,  and  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  they  were  to  rush  into 
the  stores  and  take  possession  of  the  guns  and  powder,  and  then 
commence  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  This  was  the  report 
of  that  colored  man  to  the  white  people.  So  great  was  the 
fear  of  the  white  people  that  they  kept  a  constant  watch  and 
look-out  for  four  or  five  days.  .   . 

It  resulted  from  the  death  of  this  man  Meadows.     As  was 
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reported,  this  man  Meadows  had  held  a  meeting  in  the  swamp. 
He  had  a  great  influence  among  the  negroes.  He  was  a  con- 
trolling and  leading  man  in  the  parish  among  the  negroes. 
For  some  reason  or  other  he  had  become  oHended  at  the  n'hite 
people,  and  had  told  the  colored  people  at  this  meeting  that 
ROW  was  the  time  to  kill  the  white  men  and  to  take  the  white 
women  for  their  wives.  .  .  There  was.  of  course,  consider- 
able apprehension  among  the  white  people,  especially  for  the 
safety  of  the  women  and  children. 


Aliirm  among  the  Wliites 

Slatomcnt  of  Q«oenil  Oaroett 
[187S] 


Xtttinini  Bitction  of  ISTS.  |>.  1701. 
jLndrvws. 


I  wii.i.  State  that  from  this  period  up  to  the  election  and  a  short 
time  after,  I  have  n«'er  suffered  such  an  amount  of  anguish 
and  alarm  in  all  my  life.  I  have  served  through  the  whole 
war  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  saw 
all  of  it;  but  I  never  did  experience,  at  any  period,  includ- 
ing that  time,  the  fear  and  alarm  and  sense  of  danger  which 
I  felt  at  that  time.  And  this  was  the  universal  feeling  among 
the  population,  amtmg  the  white  people.  I  think  that  both 
sides  were  alarmed  and  felt  uneasy.  It  showed  itself  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  people;  it  made  many  of  them  sick. 
Men  looked  haggard  and  pale,  after  undergoing  this  sort  of 
thing  for  six  weeks  or  a  month,  and  I  have  felt  that  when  I 
bid  down  that  neither  myself,  nor  my  wife  and  children  were 
in  safety.  I  expected,  and  honestly  anticipated,  and  thought  it 
highly  probable,  that  1  might  be  assassinated  and  my  house 
set  on  lire  at  any  time.  .  . 

The  colored  race  largely  outnumbered  the  white  population. 
In  town  they  arc  about  equal,  nearly  equal;  in  the  country', 
though,  in  some  places,  they  arc  twelve  to  one;  in  other  places 
one  hundred  to  one.  In  other  places  the  majority  is  much 
less:  nearly  as  many  white  people  as  colored  people.  But 
take  the  county  over,  the  colored  population  is  much  larger 
than  the  white  population;  though  the  white  population  is  in- 
creasing now,  and  has  been  for  a  year  or  two  past,  especially 
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in  the  hills.  Yazoo  City,  hovever,  is  located  in  the  siruip 
and  surrounded  by  large  plantations  tenanted  almost  exdus^fh 
by  colored  people.  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  whites  were  more  alarmed  thin  the  col- 
ored people.  1  know  I  was  badly  frightened  for  the  safet>'  of 
myself  and  family.  I  felt  genuine,  honest  alarm,  and  if  I 
thought  I  had  to  go  through  again  with  that  thing,  tf  1: 
was  to  he  habitual  that  sort  of  trouble,  I  would  leave  the 
State.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  once  or  twice  to  do  it,  lo  go 
away,  and  actually  went  to  Virginia  once  to  stay  on  accoaitc 
of  the  horrible  condition  of  things  in  that  country;  and  I  mi^t 
have  gone  away,  and  a  great  many  people  would  have  left  the 
county,  white  people,  this  year  if  the  same  men  had  continued 
to  rule  there  as  they  have  ruled  heretofore.  It  was  insaf- 
ferable. 

"Thad.  Stevens  is  Dead" 

PUmttrie  BiMiiffr,  ( Uratslanii)  August  IB.  1868.  Id  Hokm  Jfta.  Dpc 
«0.  ISk.  41  Cong.,  i  Sett.,  j^  hH.  IllaBtra.teB  the  (eeUai  ot  Vbt 
-vhltM  at  the  time.  [18«1 

THAD.  STEVENS  IS  DEAD.  —  The  prayers  of  the  right- 
eous have  at  last  removed  the  congressional  curse!  May  old 
Brownlow,  Butler,  and  all  such  political  monsters,  soon  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  illustrious  predecessor  I  May  his  new 
iron-works  wean  him  from  earth,  and  the  fires  of  his  new 
furnaces  never  go  out  I  The  devil  wilt  get  on  a  big  "bender** 
now.  With  Thad.  Stevens  in  his  cabinet  and  Butler  in  Wash- 
ington, he  can  manage  things  in  both  kingdoms  to  his  liking- 
Lucky  Devil  I 
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Social  Ostracism  of  Republicans 
St«t«oi«at  of  a 


MUtUtivfi  suction  «r  ISTSi  p.   U7. 
"scalawaa." 
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Ulaslaslppl 
11375] 


TuEy  don't  associate  with  my  family,  or  the  families  of  repub- 
licans. We  have  to  make  what  little  associations  we  have  with 
ourselves.  Wc  are  perfectly  ostracised  in  ever)'  particular. 
A  man  who  is  a  republican  in  our  county  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  all  sorts  of  ostracism.     After  election  a  man  owed 
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'me  something,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  me  a  certain  amount  in 
^€OTn  each  year:  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  The  roads 
'were  vcr>'  bad,  and  he  goes  to  Robinson's  and  said,  "I  want 
l^ou  to  let  me  have  ten  bushels  of  toll-corn  on  the  Arst  day  of 
^cvery  month,  and  I  will  pay  the  com  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 
iWe  says  "Yes:  I  would  be  glad  to  make  that  arrangement." 
lAnd  I  sent  for  the  first  ten  bushels  of  cam,  and  my  son  went 
fthere,  and  when  he  found  out  it  wns  for  me,  he  sent  word : 
"I  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  aid  any  leading  radical  for  love 
nor  money,  and  I  can  not  let  you  have  any  more  corn  for  his 
benclic."  .  .  They  would  not  patronize  me  after  that  as  a 
tjhysician.     Before  this  I  had  a  tolerable  respectable  practice. 

^^^P  Social  Conditions  in  1875 

^^^rthoir.  cotton  Slate*,  pp.   10.  65,  76.  «,   111.  [18WJ 

'The  Southern  white  population  differs  from  ours  In  one  or 
two  important  respects.  .  .  There  is  a  more  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  man  than  is  commonly 
found  in  the  North.  The  numerous  class  of  poor  white  farm- 
ers arc  3  kind  of  people  unknown  among  us.  Settled  upon 
a  thin  and  unfertile  soil;  long  and  constantly  neglected  before 
the  war;  living  still  in  a  backwoods  country,  and  in  true  back- 
woods style,  without  schools,  with  few  churches,  and  given  to 
rude  sports  and  a  rude  agriculture,  they  are  a  peculiar  people. 
They  have  more  good  qualities  than  their  wealthier  neighbors, 
the  planten,  always  allow  them;  but  they  are  ignorant,  easily 
prejudiced,  and  they  have,  since  the  war,  livcii  in  a  dread  of 
having  social  equality  with  the  negro  imposed  upon  them. 
This  fear  has  bred  hatred  of  the  blacks,  which  has  often,  in 
former  years,  found  expression  in  brutal  acts,  to  which,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  were  instigated  by  bad  men 
of  a  class  above  them.  .  . 

i  What  the  Southern  Republican  too  often  requires  is  that  the 
'Southern  Democrat  should  humiliate  himself,  and  make  peni- 
tent confession  that  slavery  was  a  sin,  that  secession  was  wrong, 
and  that  the  war  was  an  inexcusable  crime.  .  . 

The  Southern  Republican  seems  to  me  unfair  and  unreason- 
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able  in  another  vay.  Tlic>-  complain  constantly  that  the  South* 
ern  whites  stilt  admire  and  are  /aithful  to  their  own  leaden; 
and  that  they  like  to  talk  about  the  bravery  of  the  South  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  about  the  great  qualities  of  their  leading 
men.  There  seems  to  me  something  childish,  and  even  cov- 
ardly,  in  this  complaint.  The  Southern  man  who  fought  and 
believed  in  it,  would  be  a  despicable  being  if  he  should  now 
turn  around  and  blacken  the  characters  of  his  generals  aad 
political  leaders,  or  if  he  should  not  think  with  pride  of  the 
feats  of  arms  and  of  endurance  of  his  side;  or  if,  having  bcca 
plundered  hy  the  Republicans  since  the  war,  he  should  fling  np 
his  hat  for  that  party.   .   . 

In  the  North  we  have  heard  so  much  about  murders  that  I 
was  very  glad  to  get  hold  here  of  some  parish  statistics  on  cKii 
subject.  The  State  government,  which  has  almost  entirely 
neglected  to  punish  murderers — being  too  busily  engaged  in 
stealing  —  has,  of  course,  no  such  official  returns  of  crimes  aj 
it  ought  to  possess.  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  returns,  chiefly 
made  by  the  county  clerks  and  coroners,  from  only  13  par- 
ishes. .  .  From  1868  to  1875  there  have  been  in  these  13 
parishes  313  murders.  Of  these  93  were  of  whites  by  whites, 
143  were  of  colored  by  colored,  28  were  of  whites  by  col- 
ored, 33  colored  by  whites,  3  colored  by  officers  of  justice,  5 
colored  by  persons  unknown,  7  whites  by  persons  unknown,  5 
whites  by  mobs,  and  5  colored  by  mobs. 

The  State  has  57  parishes.  Most  of  the  13  of  which  I 
have  given  returns  have  a  population  nearly  equally  divided 
between  white  and  black,  and  I  suspect  the  figures  give  more 
than  an  average  number  of  murders  of  whites  by  whites,  and 
less  than  the  average  number  of  murders  of  blacks  by 
blacks.  .  . 

Life  is  not  held  sacred,  as  it  is  in  the  North.  Evcrybodjr 
goes  armed,  and  every  trifling  dispute  is  ended  with  the  pistol. 
Nearly  all  the  disorder  and  crime  ts  caused  by  the  lower  order 
of  whites  and  by  negroes;  for  these  latter  have,  it  seems,  gen- 
erally taken  up  the  habit  of  carr)-ing  arms,  and  in  their  quar- 
rels among  themselves  use  their  pistol  or  knife  freely.     The 
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respectable  people  of  the  State  do  not  discourage  the  practice 
of  carrying  arms  as  they  should;  they  arc  astonishingly  tolerant 
of  acts  which  would  arouse  a  Northern  community  to  the 
Utmost.  .  . 

The  Republican  party  of  North  Carolina  *  is  composed 
of  the  great  body  of  the  ticgrocs.  and  of  a  large  mass  of  the 
poor  whites  in  the  western,  or  mountain,  districts.  But  these 
small  white  farmers  dislike  the  negro,  whom  they  know  little 
about,  and  are  easily  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  social  equality 
with  him.  The  Democratic  politicians  very  naturally  worked 
upon  their  fears  on  this  point,  and  thus  found  their  best  argu- 
ment put  into  their  hands  by  those  Republican  leaders  in  the 
North  who  insisted  upon  this  measure  [Civil  Rights  Bill].  .  . 
I  It  ts  but  just  to  add  that,  if  the  dread  of  "social  equality" 

I      were  likely  to  die  out,  this  would  be  skillfully  prevented  by 
^^^ome   leading    Republicans,    chief  of  whom    is   the   Northern 
^BMethodist  Bishop  Haven,  who  has  on  several  occasions  openly 
r      declared  himself  in  favor  of  "social  equalit)',"  and  who  appears 
to  me  to  have  quite  a  genius  for  keeping  alive  a  subject  which 
naturally  stirs  up  rancorous  feelings,  and  which  is  best  left  to 
settle  itself. 


I.   CotKUIIona  w«rt  iliiillu  In  Ueoixb.  Vlrslnla.  TconaMMi  Arkanam  and  Alabama. 


IDITIONS  AMONG  THE  NEGROES 


Low  Country  and  Up  Country  Negroes 


8*11   Kits   ftfport, 
John  B.  Gordon. 


GeorclK   testlmoar.  p.   SH.    Stit«meat 


Of    G«ii. 
(18T11 


Those  negroes  upon  the  coast  arc  very  different  from  the  ne- 
groes in  Middle  and  Upper  Georgia:  tfaey  are  almost  an  en- 
tirely  different  race  of  people.  They  arc  excessively  ignorant. 
The  intelligence  of  the  negro  in  the  middle  and  upper  counties 
of  Georgia  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
negro  here  or  anywhere  over  the  country.  But  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  where  there  is  a  large  negro  belt  .  .  m 
the  negroes  have  absolutely  a  language  of  their  own.  If  a 
negro  from  Washington  were  to  talk  with  a  negro  from  At- 
lanta, or  the  upper  portion  of  Georgia,  their  language  would  he 
the  same;  they  would  use  about  the  same  words  to  express 
the  same  ideas.  But  it  is  not  so  on  the  coast.  If  a  negro  were 
tran»ported  from  this  city  [Washington]  to  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  he  would  not  understand  .  .  a  great  deal  that  many 
of  the  negroes  of  that  coast  would  say.  Their  old  masters,  M 
who  grew  up  with  them,  do  understand  their  language.  .  .  It 
is  different  from  the  language  of  the  negroes  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  our  State,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  South,  except 
along  the  Atlantic  belt.  .  .  M 

They  have  also  a  peculiar  religion.  I  have  attended  what  ™ 
they  call  their  religious  meetings;  and  they  have  what  ihey  call 
"shouting."  They  say,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  shouting  to-  ■ 
night."  If  you  staid  outside  when  that  shouting  was  going 
on,  it  would  remind  you  very  much  of  the  accounts  that  we 
read  of  the  worship  of  the  howling  dervishes.  They  sing, 
shout,  take  hold  of  hands,  and  go  around  dancing  and  jump- 
ing until  one  faints;  then  he  is  considered  as  "having  religion." 
That  is  the  style  of  worship  not  only  in  that  portion  of  Geoi^a, 
but  it  is  now  extending  up  the  State.  I  had  a  large  plantation 
in    Dougherty    County,    Georgia. 
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Dougherty  Count^-J  three  years  ago  there  was  no  such  religion 
as  this  known.  The  negroes  belonged  to  various  churches; 
mainly  the  Baptist  and  Methodist.  Those  were  the  most  pop- 
ular churches  among  the  negroes  of  Georgia.  But  now  this 
particular  religion  which  they  call  "shouting,"  has  been  im- 
ported up  there,  and  ingrafted  upon  their  style  of  worship. 
It  is  extending  higher  up  in  the  State,  and  is  gradually  getting 
possession  of  alt  the  negroes  there.  To  carry  on  these  exer- 
cises, they  will  sit  up  all  night  long,  and  sometimes  many  nights 
in  succession:  so  that  it  is  a  source  of  very  great  annoyance  to 
the  planter  who  depends  on  their  labor  for  his  crops.  .  .  It 
is  a  general  thing  on  the  coast,  and  is  being  introduced  into  the 
counties  in  Southwest  Georgia,  the  cotton-growing  counties  of 
the  State.  .  . 

The  races  [up  state}  are  more  equally  divided.  On  the 
coast,  where  the  planter  staid  in  the  winter  time  only,  the 
negroes  scarcely  ever  saw  a  white  person;  but  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  State,  where  I  was  raised,  the  negro  children  and  the 
white  children  have  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  together.  My 
companions,  when  I  was  being  raised,  were  the  negro  boys  that 
my  father  owned.  We  played  marbles,  rode  oxen,  went  fish- 
ing, and  broke  colts  together:  a  part  of  my  fun  was  to  play  with 
those  colored  boys.  The  negro  girls  —  those  who  were  raised 
about  the  house  —  were  raised  very  much  as  the  white  family 
was  raised.  They  were  raised  In  the  family,  and,  of  course, 
the  intelligence  of  the  family  was  extended,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  negroes.  The  plantations  there  were  nothing  like  so 
large  as  those  on  the  coast.  The  white  people  lived  on  their 
plantations  all  the  year  round.  The  negroes  mingled  with 
them,  and  grew  up  into  a  very  different  class  of  people  frcnn 
those  on  the  coast. 


Feeling  between  Whites  and  Blacks 

Ku  rnuc  Report.  <l)  Georida  testlmoitr  p.  833.  atstenMnt  of 
C  W.  HDDATd.  a  GeoreiR  editor.  GaonU  wu  tb«n  B«(tliMI  under 
tfa«  «ontR)l  ot  tbe  white*;  (l>  Soutb  Carotltu.  teetlnoar.  P-  KIO. 

[isnj 
[i]     The  negroes  show  their  inherent  vices,  .  .  indolence, 
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theft,  ind  sensuality.     Before  the  war  closed,  when  it  wu 
thought  that  the  negroes  would  be  emancipated,  all  of  us  appic- 
hendcd  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  San  Domingo:  but  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has  occurred.     The  negroes  have  been  quit 
and  orderly,  under  ver^-  strong  temptations  to  be  otherriK; 
temptations  not  originating  with  themselves,  but  with  a  dttl 
of  very  had  men  who  came  among  them,  and  who  endeavomi 
to  foster  ill  blood  between  the  races  for  their  own  aggnm<fitr 
mcnt.     But  those  men  had  Itttle  brains  and  less  principle,  ind 
the  negroes  soon  saw  through  them.     If  they  had  been  tike 
members  of  the  internationale,  or  of  the  commune  —  eaintsi 
fanatics  —  I  think  they  would  have  done  much  harm;  hit  I 
think  their  power  is  [1S71]  very  much  at  an  end,  and  tbc 
result  has  been  very  different  from  what  we  feared.     The  n^ 
grocs  have  been  orderly  and  quiet,  for  the  main  part,  to  a 
wonderful  degree.     On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the 
whites  has  been  vcrj"  different  from  what  cxpcric3icc  and  an- 
alog)- might  have  induced  us  to  expect.     Those  people  sud* 
denly  having  been  liberated,  given  the  power  to  vote,  to  sit 
upon  juries,  »nd  to  hold  office,  it  was  very  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  whites,  as  a  mass,  would  have  a  feeling  of  the  strong- 
est animosity  toward  them.     But  it  has  not  been  so;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  (of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases,)  the 
two  races,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  have  acted  in  a 
manner  which  no  former  experience  would  have  led  us  to  an- 
ticipate.    I  think  that  the  negroes  generally  arc  going  to  their 
old  masters,  and  their  old  masters  are  treating  them  with  kind- 
ness and  even-handed  justice.  .  . 

[2J      There  were  negro  women  there,  I  know  two;  one  0 
them  has  been  treated  most  kindly  throughout  her  life  by  an 
old  aunt  of  mine;  she  raised  the  cry,  "Now  is  the  time  t 
bum,"  and  a  night  or  two  after  that  the  fire  was  set.     She 
cried  out,  "Now  ts  the  time  to  burn."     A  number  did  that. 
I  recollect  one  girl  there  who  had  been  treated  just  as  a  white 
girl  —  a  bright  mulatto,  and  still  living  with  her  tJd  owner  tof 
this  day.     No  person  suspected  such  a  feeling  in  her.     And  she 
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lid  what  ihe  would  delight  in  would  he  to  be  in  hell,  to  have  a 
chum'paddU,  and  chum  the  whiies  to  all  eternity. 


Petty  Crimes  among  tlie  Blacks 

ffy  KltLx  Report,  AUbftma  lesiimonj.  p.  S30.  SUteraent  of  0«d. 
JuDM  H.  Clutton.  [1S71] 

1  THINK  (he  average  in  our  jail  [in  Montgomery  County] 
h  about  forty  blacks  to  three  or  five  whites.  Our  law  firm 
does  almost  all  the  criminat  practice  there;  there  arc  three  of 
us  In  the  firm.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
there  have  been  two  white  men  shot  by  negroes  where  there 
has  been  one  negro  shot  by  a  white  man.  .  .  I  could  safely  say 
that  there  arc  two  outrages  by  the  blacks  to  one  by  the  whites. 
We  cannot  raise  a  turkey,  chicken,  or  a  hog.  Planters  of 
Montgomer\',  who  before  the  war  used  to  raise  bacon  at  5 
cents  a  pound,  have  actually  had  to  kill  their  shoats,  and  in 
8omc  instances,  every  sow  they  had,  in  consequence  of  the  steal- 
ing by  the  negroes ;  and  wc  now  have  to  pay  25  cents  for  bacon. 
We  dare  not  turn  stock  out  at  all.  One  man,  within  a  mile 
of  Montgomery,  had  either  three  out  of  five  or  five  out  of 
seven  cows  killed. 

The  Quadroons  of  Louisiana 

afcretepoit  Bovthutatem,  April  15.  iSfiiT.  in  House  Uigc.  Don.  no.  tSf. 
il  Coma.,  t  B9*t^  p.  1ST.  The  neero  red  leal  leaders  thromthoiit  Rft- 
cotulnicllon  w«r«  inoitir  of  mixed  blood;  tb«  quadroon*  of  LouIk- 
Utut  WDi-a  a  dUltnct  class.  ilS63) 

The  radicals,  after  using  every  eiTort  to  prevail  on  the  quad- 
roons of  the  Slate  to  vote  for  the  constitution  without  much 
tuccess,  have  turned  against  them,  and  are  now  denouncing 
them  for  everything  that  is  bad.  A  radical  .  .  thus  writes 
■bout  them: 

"It  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  only  danger  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Louisiana  constitution,  which  guarantees  the  fullest 
and  most  perfect  equality,  civil  and  political,  and  before  the 
law,  should  come  from  colored  men.  Vet  such  Is  the  fact. 
A  pernicious  and  pestiferous  class  in  this  community,  a  fungus 
produaion  of  slavery,  called  quadroon  society,  puffed  up  with 
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The  Rights  of  Black  Women 

f1)  BOUM  iritc  Doc.  no.  t3i.  4i  CONtf..  2  Scu..  p.  289.  In  the 
war\j  period  of  ReoonstrucUon  titer*  wu  a  t«iid«Dcr  toward  th« 
MBMclPBtlOD  ot  black  woRiAn  from  thn  hvavler  work.  It  watt  cioi  «q 
M  Dm  elOM  of  tho  ixtrlod.  (3)  /fu  ATIuk  R^ort,  AlhlMtna  tCKllmonjr. 
|fc  4«.      Stfttemeiii  of  P.  M,  Dox,  a  New  Vork«r.  [18691 

[l]  It  was  reported  that  he  was  to  meet  the  colored  people 
■t  the  house  of  the  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  mid- 
night, and  to  make  a  speech  to  them.  He  did  come,  as  we 
heard,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  several  hundred 
of  those  persons  collected  to  hear  him.  He  is  reported  to 
have  advised  them  that  when  negro  women  were  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  servants,  their  husbands  should  not  allow  them  to 
do  so  any  longer;  that  the  white  women  must  work  for  them- 
selves; that  the  black  women  were  not  to  act  as  washers,  ironcrs, 
cooks;  that  their  husbands  ought  to  support  them  in  the  same 
style  as  white  people  of  the  same  class  support  their  wives,  and 
a  whole  lot  of  stuff  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Brewster  made  use  of  any  such  language.  Still  it  had  its  effect, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  great  many  of  those  women  actually 
4)uit  their  employment. 

[2]  In  1866  or  1S67.  I  could  not  get  my  colored  servant 
woman  to  milk  my  cow  when  it  rained;  she  would  not  do  it; 
she  thought  that  thing  was  "played  out,"  and  that  I  must  go 
and  milk  the  cow  myself.  And,  when  there  would  he  a  guest 
at  my  house  1  could  not  get  my  servant  to  black  bis  boots  as 
the  custom  had  been;  I  had  to  black  them  myself.  Most  of 
the  menial  service  I  performed  at  that  time  myself,  because  I 
had  to  do  so. 


"■Pnx)f  of  'Publicanism" 

mntm,  Carpet  Bag  Rul«  in  FXoriAo.  p.  3W.  [U71] 

At  Chattahoochee,  in  Gadsden  county,  Stearns  and  Martin  had 
a  cartload  of  guns  brought  to  a  public  meeting  to  be  used 
against  Purman  and  his  followers.  They  had  fed  the  freed* 
men  on  so  much  bad  whisky  that  they  came  near  getting  them- 
selves killed.  The  freedmen  became  uncontrollable  and  com- 
menced shooting  indiscriminately  in  every  direction,  routing 
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Steams.  Martin  and  Purman,  ^  and  nmning  them  avty  front 
the  meeting.  Purman  returned  later  in  the  evening  and  ciQcd 
a  lot  o(  colored  women  together,  and  after  giving  each  of  them 
some  money,  he  said  to  them  chat  he  was  a  good  "PublicW 
and  wanted  supper:  and  to  further  assure  them  that  he  wis 
a  good  "Publican,"  told  them  that  he  did  not  want  to  sleep  with 
any  white  person,  but  wanted  to  sleep  with  the  blackest  pfr> 
son  in  the  neighborhood.  John  D.  Harris,  a  Methodiit 
preacher,  was  along  as  mie  of  Purman's  canvassers,  and  it 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  "dipped"  three  or  four  tim», 
and  so  Purman  selected  him  to  sleep  with.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  Purman  had  its  desired  eflect,  as  most  of  the  freed- 
men  spoke  out  and  declared  him  to  be  a  good  "Publican,"  and 
he  had  no  more  trouble  in  that  part  of  the  countr>'. 


iteiS 


Kissing;  Negro  Babies  for  Votes 

VklUce,  Carpel  Bag  iiule   in  Florida,  ji.  M.  [t 

BlLLtNGS,  now  the  candidate  of  his  faction  for  Governor, )» 
gan  to  stump  the  state.  .  .  One  frcedman  while  on  his  dving 
bed,  and  conscious  of  his  approaching  death,  gave  the  only  fi^t 
dollars  he  had  to  be  sent  to  Saunders  and  Richards  at  Wash- 
ington. .  .  Billings  would  hold  his  meetings  on  large  planta- 
tions in  the  night  time,  so  as  to  get  all  the  old  men  and  women 
out,  as  they  generally  controlled  the  younger  cl-iss.  In  order 
to  deeply  impress  the  people  with  the  justness  of  his  cause 
and  of  his  unblemished  Republicanism,  he  would  have  all  the 
little  colored  children  brought  out  to  the  meetings,  and  would 
ask  the  name  of  each,  and  then  take  them  up  and  kiss  them.  A 
little  soap  and  water  would  not  have  done  some  of  them  anr 
harm.  When  he  would  kiss  the  children  you  could  hear  on  all 
sides  from  the  frcedmen  words  like  these:  "I  will  vote  eberj- 
day  for  that  man."  '*I  will  die  for  that  man."  "That  man 
is  a  good  'publican.**  Billings  hearing  these  words  woulJ 
shout  to  them,  "Jesus  Christ  was  a  Republican."  So  attached 
were  these  people  to  Billings  that  they  introduced  a  sign  amooft] 
themselves  which  was  the  given  name  of  Billings.  When  one 
1.  Cupeibaa  ondidaUa. 
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wanted  to  know  how  the  other  stood  to  Biliings,  he  would 
say  "Liberty"  and  if  the  other  was  a  Billings  man  be  would 
answer  "liberty." 


Social  Ostracism  of  Negro  Conservatives 


fToMM  Repori.  no.  iSi.    i3  Cong.,  i  B^t.,  p.  295. 
Negro  <!on««n'«tlTCi   In   Alitbnma. 


Statement*  of 


We  wanted  to  give  him  time  to  speak  and  relate  why  he  thought 
it  was  right  to  have  a  colored  society  and  a  white  socict)':  that 
a  negro  man  could  not  keep  his  wife  if  he  was  a  democrat; 
and  a  young  colored  woman  of  that  society  had  to  leave  her 
husband  if  he  was  a  democratic  negro.  The  president  of  the 
socictj',  his  name  was  TrcadwcU,  was  an  cx-mcmbcr  of  the 
legislature;  he  lived  in  Opclika.  .  . 

They  had  to  make  a  pledge  and  pledge  this:  that  any  woman 
would  leave  her  husband  if  he  was  a  democrat,  or  a  youni; 
woman  would  not  marry  a  man  if  he  was  a  democrat.  .  . 

The  preacher  of  the  church  .  .  belonged  to  the  M.  E. 
Church.  He  stopped  the  secretary  from  his  office  salary  be- 
cause he  was  a  democrat,  and  stopped  another  man  from  being 
a  deacon  of  the  church  because  he  was  a  democrat.  He  put 
it  to  a  vote  and  silenced  him  from  his  membership. 


After  Ten  Years  of  Freedom 

yotionat  Republican,  of  Atl&ota,  Georgia,  quoted  in  NordboS,  Cot- 
ton Slate*,  p.  105.  (IS75] 

What  is  the  record  of  ten  years  of  freedom?  In  the  matter 
of  temperance  has  there  been  progress?  Nay.  In  this  respect 
the  freedmen  are  a  thousand  per  cent,  worse  off  than  they  were 
in  slavery.  Rarely  do  we  find  a  strictly  temperate  man.  Very 
nearly  all  drink,  in  town  and  out,  young  men  and  old,  and 
the  women  too.  .  .  The  freedmen  of  Georgia  spend  in  a  half 
year  for  liquor  as  much  as  they  have  paid  for  schools  since 
emancipation.  Is  this  a  matter  of  which  we  should  be  proud? 
To  whom  is  the  infliction  of  this  wrong  due?  What  has  been 
done  for  schools?    A  little  money  has  been  raised,  but  not  a 
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hundredth,  if  s  thousandth,  part  of  what  has  been  spcm  for 
tobacco,  and  shows,  and  shot-guns,  and  fines.  One  show  hctt 
last  Winter  is  said  to  have  carried  away  $3,000  of  the  colored 
people's  money  —  more  than  their  voluntarj-  contributions  to 
schools  in  this  city  since  1865.  In  ten  yean  not  more  tliu 
one  in  nine  or  ten  has  learned  to  read  in  this  State:  or  out  ol 
550,000  ncrt  more  than  60,000  or  70.000;  and  these  veiy 
largely  through  the  aid  of  Northern  missions.  This  ycartaia 
will  be  paid  on  an  aggregate  of  37,000,000  of  property,  « 
less  than  $13  per  head-  This  is  the  showing  of  a  deadc  of 
freedom  and  fair  opportunity.  For  it,  in  some  measure,  the 
whites  may  be  responsible,  but  the  responsibility  lies  chiHiT 
with  the  people  themselves.  They  have  probably  earned  from  ■ 
$35,000,000  to  $45,000,000  a  year,  and  out  of  it  should  havr 
saved  a  large  percentage.  But  there  has  been  improvidcnc 
and  waste  on  every  hand.  Not  quite,  but  very  nearly,  as  pocr 
and  ignorant  are  the  freedmen  today  as  when  emancipated;  an! 
their  ignorance  and  their  povert)-  quite  as  much  as  the  "preju- 
dice and  hate"  of  the  whites,  serve  to  keep  them  where  thej 
are  and  what  they  are  —  hewers  of  wood  and  drawen  of 
water. 
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3.    THE  "EQUAL  RIGHTS"  ISSUE 
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Equal  Rigfits  in  Florida 

TkIUm,  Carpel  Sag  Rv^e  fn  FUtri^a,  p.  $«.  EUM] 

Failing  to  cither  intimidate  or  subsidize  the  Governor  for 
their  purposes  of  plunder,  as  a  last  alternative,  the  Oshom 
ring,  under  the  lead  of  Speaker  Steams  in  the  Assembly,  and 
United  States  Marshal  Wcntworth  in  the  Senate,  determined 
to  Inaugurate  a  "war  of  races,"  and  thus  compel  martial  law, 
so  that  the  Federal  troops  under  the  control  of  the  marshal 
should  have  full  sway.  It  -was  planned  in  secret  counsel  that 
before  adjourning  the  Legislature  bills  should  be  passed  to 
compel  hotel  keepers  and  railroad  companies  to  receive  and 
provide  for  negroes  on  the  same  terms  as  the  whites,  and  thus 
place  the  Governor  between  tn-o  fires.  If  he  approved  the 
bills  the  whites  would  be  provoked  to  violence,  and  if  he  ve- 
toed them  the  frecdmen  would  all  be  arrayed  a^inst  him, 
and  his  impeachment  would  be  made  certain.  Accordingly, 
two  bills  were  framed  and  passed  in  the  Assembly,  making  it  a 
penal  offense  to  exclude  persons  from  equal  privileges  in  hotels 
or  on  railroad  cars  on  account  of  color.  To  avoid  difficulty, 
the  Governor  called  the  Republican  Senators  in  council  at  the 
executive  office  and  explained  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
dvil  administration  with  such  aggravating  legislation,  and 
finally  he  declared  he  would  not  sanction  it.  The  only  response 
was  the  immediate  passage  of  the  hill  and  its  immediate  veto 
by  the  Governor.  It  was  near  the  last  day  of  the  session; 
and  after  the  iinal  adjournment  the  negro  population  had 
assembled  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  and  unitedly  denounced 
Governor  Reed  as  a  traitor,  and  then  the  plan  of  impeachment 
was  perfected,  to  be  carried  out  at  the  next  session. 

Equal  Rights  in  South  Carolina 

Stofd'M  at  Lcrge  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  xiv,  p.  39S.  TbU  wa« 
Um  third  of  a  smifB  of  eqoal  rlRlita  stAtute*.  A  fonrtb  act  ma 
pueed  la  1S75  expandlnx  section  l  of  tlito  act.  [Harcb.  1870] 

Whereas,  in  this  State  the  government  is  a  democracy,  the 
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people  ruling,  and  the  government  is  also  a  republican  one,  in 
which  all  things  pertaining  to  the  government  are  tn  commoB 
among  all  the  people;  and  whereas,  it  follows  that  no  person 
is  entitled  to  special  privileges,  or  to  be  preferred  before  ant 
other  person  in  public  matters,  but  all  persons  arc  equal  befon 
the  law;  and  whereas,  these  propositions  lie  at  the  very  founds 
tion  of  our  policy,  and  the  American  people  have  embodied  tbt 
same,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible,  in  their  oi^uic 
and  statute  laws,  and  the  same  do  by  their  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure  sustain;  and  whereas,  notwithstanding  all  thest 
great  and  glorious  facts,  there  arc  found  some  brutal,  ill- 
disposed  and  lawless  persons  in  the  State  who  persist  in  denr- 
ing  and  trampling  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  certain  of  the 
people;  therefore, 

Section  i.  Be  is  enacted,  .  .  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
common  carrier,  or  any  party  or  parties  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness, calling  or  pursuit,  for  the  carrying  on  of  which  a  liceait 
or  charter  is  required  by  any  law,  municipal,  State  or  Fei 
eral,  or  by  any  public  rule  or  regulations,  to  discriminate  bt 
twcen  pcrscwis  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condltioo. 
who  shall  make  lawful  application  for  the  benefit  of  suA 
business,  calling  or  pursuit. 

Section  a.     Whoever,  being  a  common  carrier,  under  any 
public  license,  charter,  rule,  or  regulations,  shall,  by  himself 
or  another,  wilfully  assign  any  special  quarters  or  accommoda- 
tions whatever  to  any  passenger  or  per»on  whom  such  common  i 
carrier  may  have  undertaken  to  carry,  or  who  shall,  under  any 
pretense,  deny  or  refuse  to  any  person  lawfully  applying  for 
the  same,  accommodation  equal  in  every  rcspea  to  that  fur- 
nished by  him  to  any  other  person,  for  like  compensadoo  or 
reward,  in  a  like  case,  having  no  regard  to  the  persons  per  se 
who  may  be  applicants  therefor,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  also  by  coniine- 
ment  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  five  years;  and  ifl 
such  fine  be  not  paid,  the  convict  shall  be  confined  in  the  pen- 
itentiary at  hard  labor,   as  aforesaid,   for  not  less  than  six 
years. 
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Se«ion  3.  Whoever,  conducting  or  managing  any  theater, 
or  other  place  of  amusement  or  recreation,  by  whatever  name 
the  same  may  be  recognized,  or  whatever  called  or  known,  if 
such  theater  or  place  be  licensed  or  chartered,  or  be  under 
any  public  rule  or  regulation  whatever,  shall  wilfully  make  any 
discrimination  against  any  person  applying  for  accommoda- 
tion in,  or  admission  to,  any  such  theater  or  place,  on  account 
of  the  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  the  applicant,  or 
shall  refuse  or  deny  to  any  person  lawfully  applying  therefor, 
accommodation  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  furnished  at  such 
place  for  a  like  reward  to  any  other  person,  on  account  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  the  applicant  therefor, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  6nc  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  also  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary 
for  three  years. 

Section  4.  \\Tioever,  not  being  the  principal  offender  under 
seeticms  2  and  3  of  this  act,  shall  aid  or  abet  in  or  about  the 
commission  of  any  of  the  offenses  therein  mentioned,  shall,  on 
conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the 
penitentiary  for  three  years,  and  no  such  convict  shall  ever 
vote  or  hold  any  office  under  any  law  of  this  State.  .  . 

Section  7.  In  every  trial  for  violating  any  provisions  of  this 
act.  when  it  shall  he  charged  that  any  person  has  been  refused 
or  denied  admission  to.  or  due  accommodation  in,  any  of  the 
places  in  this  act  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  the  applicant,  and  such  applicant  is  a 
colored  or  black  person,  the  burden  shall  be  on  the  defendant 
parry,  or  parties,  so  having  refused  or  denied  such  admission 
or  accommodation,  to  show  that  the  same  was  not  done  in 
violation  of  this  act.  .    . 

Section  9.  The  several  solicitors  of  this  State  are  hereby 
specially  charged  to  take  care  that  this  act  be  promptly  and  rig- 
orously enforced:  and  every  such  solicitor  who  shall  fail  in  any 
respect  in  (he  performance  of  his  duty  under  the  requirement 
in  this  flection  contained,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
a  misfeasance  in  office,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  forfeit  his 
office,  and  be  incapable  of  holding  ofSce  for  five  years,  and 
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shall  also  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars;  and,  in  every 
case  in  which  any  such  solicitor  shall  fail  in  his  duty,  as  herein 
prescribed,  the  Attorney-General  shall  make  the  most  cStc- 
tivc  prosecution  possible  against  him  on  rhe  behalf  of  dit 
State ;  and  neither  any  solicitor  nor  the  Attorney-General  shal 
settle  or  enter  a  nol.  pros,  in  any  case  arising  under  this  ad, 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  court. 

Intermarriage  of  Races  in  Georgia 


McPli«reon.  HUtory  of  Recfmitrwtifm,  p.  474. 
proBs  MMirt  of  0«orvU. 


DwUi«a«rtta» 

[uni 


Have  white  persons  and  persons  of  color  the  right  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Georgia,  to  intermarry,  and  live  to 
gcther  in  this  State  as  husband  and  wife?  .  .  The  Code  of 
Georgia,  as  adopted  by  the  new  constitution,  section  1707,  for 
ever  prohibits  the  marriage  relation  between  the  two  rac«, 
and  declares  all  such  marriages  null  and  void.   .   .   It  is  our 
duty  to  declare  what  the  law  ts,  not  to  make  law.  .  .  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  dictated  by  wise  statesmanship,  aid 
has  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  in  enlightened  polic>',  sos- 
tained  by  sound  reason  and  common  sense.     The  amalgami- 
tton  of  the  races  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  is  always  prodiK- 
tlvc  of  deplorable  results.     Our  daily  observation  shows  us 
that  the  offspring  of  these  unnatural  connections  arc  generally 
sickly  and  effeminate,  and  that  they  are  inferior  in  physical 
development  and  strength  to  the  full  blood  of  either  race.  .  .  I 

Government  has  full  power  to  regulate  civil  and  political 
rights,  and  to  give  to  each  citizen  of  the  State  .  .  equal  civil 
and  equal  political  rights.  .  .  But  government  has  no  power 
to  regulate  social  status.  Before  the  laws  the  Code  of  Georgia 
makes  all  citizens  equal,  without  regard  to  race  or  color:  but 
it  does  not  create,  nor  does  any  law  of  the  State  attempt  to 
enforce  moral  or  social  equality  between  the  different  races.  .  . 
Such  equality  does  not  in  fact  exist  and  never  can.  The  God 
of  nature  made  it  otherwise,  and  no  human  law  can  produce  it, 
and  no  human  tribunal  can  enforce  it.  There  arc  gradations 
and  classes  throughout  the  universe.     From  the  tallest  arch- 
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angel  in  heaven  down  to  the  meanest  reptile  on  enrth  moral 
and  social  inequalities  exist,  and  must  continue  to  exist  through- 
out all  eternity. 

While  the  great  mass  of  the  conquering  people  .  .  have 
maintained  in  power  those  who  demand  that  the  people  of 
the  States  lately  In  rebellion  shall  accord  lo  the  colored  race 
equalit)-  of  civil  rights,  including  the  ballot,  with  the  same  pro- 
tection under  the  law  which  is  offered  the  white  race,  they 
have  neither  required  of  us  the  practice  of  miscegenation,  nor 
have  they  claimed  for  the  colored  race  social  equality  with 
the  white  race.  .  .  We  have  neither  authorized  nor  legalized 
the  marriage  relation  between  the  races,  nor  have  wc  enacted 
laws  or  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  hereafter  to 
make  taws  regarding  the  social  status,  so  as  to  compel  our  peo- 
ple to  meet  the  colored  race  on  terms  of  social  equality.  Such 
a  state  of  things  could  nci-cr  be  desired  by  the  thoughtful  and 
reflecting  portion  of  either  race.  It  could  never  promote  peace, 
quiet,  or  social  order  in  any  State  or  community.  .  . 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  section  of  the  Code  which 
forbids  intermarriage  between  the  races  is  neither  inconsist- 
ent with,  nor  is  it  repealed  by,  the  section  of  the  constitution 
now  under  consideration.  It  therefore  stands  upon  the  statute- 
book  of  the  State  forever  prohibiting  all  such  marriages,  and 
declaring  them  to  be  null  and  void. 


\ 


"Marrying  a  'Nigger'  School  Marm" 

Morsao.  Tla*QO,  or  On  the  Picket  I>f»i«  of  Freedom,  p.  342  «(  #cg. 
Bsutcu  from  Uorsan's  nccouet  of  a  coaversatlOD  wim  bis  brother. 
Moncui  wu  sliM'Ut  oC  Yaxoo  Cotiniy,  Mltslnlppl.  after  b«  bad  kfllAfl 
fata  predMcnor.  Tba  aots  bjr  0«rrlt  9nUb  MVm*  to  b«  of  later 
dAt^  [1873] 


[To  his  brother]  God  willing,  I  am  going  to  marry  a  'Nigger* 
school  Marm.  .  . 

She  is  a  wonderful  creature,  that  girl  of  mine;  never  has 
been  sick  a  day  in  her  life  I  Never  has  taken  a  dose  of  any 
kind  of  medicine!  Her  breath  Is  as  pure  and  sweet  as  if  It 
rame  oB  a  bed  of  spring  violets. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Carrie  [the  negro  teacher]  I  lost  my 
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head,  banged  if  I  didn't.  It  happened  in  this  way:  I  wh 
at  Jackson  on  some  Iiusiness  or  other  connected  with  the  tlcc- 
tion.  General  Copeland  invited  me  to  visit  that  school  vilk 
him;  said  he  had  something  to  show  me  better  for  the  eyes 
than  fine  gold;  ay,  than  many  pearls.  .  .  Advancing  down  the 
aisle  to  freet  us,  with  the  simple  grace  of  an  honest,  blashia; 
country  girl,  yet  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  veritable  queen,  u 
I  fancied,  she  welcomed  us  with  a  smile.  .  . 

The  battle  was  fought  in  this  country  when  the  rebellion 
collapsed  at  Appomattox.  Garrison.  Phillips,  Lucretia  Moci, 
Gcrrtt  Smith,  Sumner,  and  a  small  army  of  hercMC  souls  have 
won  all  the  honors.  There  is  now  no  law  in  Missitsippt 
standing  between  my  betrothed  and  me.  There  are  none  no« 
to  forbid  the  banns.  African  slavery  on  this  continent  is 
dead.  .  . 

More  than  a  month  ago  I  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill 
repealing  ail  the  laws  upon  that  subject,  and  five  days  aftci- 
ward  that  bill,  having  passed  both  houses,  was  approved  by 
the  Governor.   .   . 

Of  late  the  old  enemy  have  sort  o'  been  .  .  getting  very 
kind  of  sweet  on  me.     They  were  slower  getting  to  it  in  Yazoo 

than  at  certain  points  —  where  Miss lives,  for  example. 

The  lady  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished I  ever  met,  a  splendid  woman,  no  mistake  about  that; 
hut  then  —  oh,  well,  they  ar'n't  of  our  kind  by  a  long  shot. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it,  and  when  I  saw  that  my  visits  to  hen 
father's  house  were  being  misconstrued  by  the  public.  I  goS 
Carrie  to  accompany  me  to  the  House  of  Representatives  one 
day  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  caused  announcement 
to  be  made  of  our  intended  marriage.  .   . 


J 


Pctcrboro*,  Nov.  i5._ 
Colonel  Morgan  : 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  the  midst  of  my  preparations  for  going 
in  the  morning  to  the  National  Historical  Society  Convention 
at  Syracuse,  I  received  your  deeply  interesting  and  thrice  weU 
come  letter.     I  must  not  only  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it. 
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though  it  will  be  only  in  brief  lines  that  I  can  do  so.  God 
be  praised  for  bringing  your  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  yout 
I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  kindness  is  shown  you  where  you 
expected  to  have  encountered  hatred.  You  chose  a  sweet, 
loving-hcartcd  girl  for  your  wife,  and  she  chose  you  for  her 
husband.  The  result  ts  a  happy  pair.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  important  result.  The  most  is  its  contributing  largely  to 
break  down  the  unnatural  and  unchristian  barriers  between 
races.  You  and  your  dear  wife  have  in  this  respect  set  a  use- 
ful example  before  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  learn  through 
>'0U  that  your  wife  is  "as  well  as  usual."  Mrs.  Smith  joins 
me  in  my  regards  to  you.     Your  friend, 

Gerrit  Smith. 


A  Mixed  Marriage  at  Port  Gibson 

MiUtuippt   Election   of   ISIS,   p.   1S9.    Two   Qccaunu.   l)y 


whites. 
[18761 


[1]  In  1874  .  .  a  saddle-colored  member  of  the  legislature, 
named  Haskins  Smith,  married  a  young  white  girl  named  Ellen 
Smith,  residing  in  Port  Gibson.  She  ran  olf  with  him  and 
was  married,  I  think  in  Vicksburg.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  talk,  particularly  among  the  lower  class  of  people, 
about  this  thing  of  his  marrying  that  girl.  It  created  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  among  them,  but  I  think  the  more  sensible 
people  of  the  community  concurred  in  the  idea,  that  tf  she 
wanted  to  marry  him  it  was  her  business;  but  among  the  riff- 
nfi  of  the  population  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
injuring  him  in  some  way.  .  . 

[2]  The  father  of  the  girl  was  very  much  excited,  and 
the  mother  has  never  recovered  from  the  shock  she  received 
at  the  time.  The  father  in  that  exasperated  state  of  feeling 
proposed  to  kill  the  negro  whenever  he  returned.  He  was 
a  very  good  negro,  and  held  in  very  good  esteem  by  the  white 
people.  The  negroes  here,  Haskins's  friends,  seeing  him  with 
a  shot-gun,  gathered  around  his  hotel  en  masse.  I  saw  my- 
•clf  the  excited  crowds  that  gathered  there  from  day  to  day. 

They  were  absent  during  all  this  time  —  the  man  and  woman 
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who  were  married.  The  negroes  made  a  great  many  threats, 
according  to  hearsay,  but  we  paid  no  attention  to  them.  On 
Sunday,  about  one  week  after  the  occurrence,  the  negro  was 
brought  back  to  the  place  by  prominent  negro  leaders,  among 
them  the  black  coroner  of  our  town,  who  !s  now  in  this  jatt, 
the  leader  of  a  gang  which  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  burglary.  They  went  down  with  carriages  to  bring  the 
negro  back.  The  negro  protested  against  it,  saying  he  had 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  family,  and  preferred  to  remain 
where  he  was;  but  they  took  him  by  force  and  brought  hitn 
into  the  village  on  a  quiet  Sunday  with  four  or  live  young  men 
armed,  and  they  paraded  our  streets  up  and  down,  with  this 
negro  who  had  offended  the  feelings  of  this  family  in  rfaeir 
midst;  and  then,  not  content  with  this,  they  followed  our 
young  ladies,  and  went  to  our  graveyard  where  our  parents 
itrc  buried,  and  trod  all  around  there,  and  marched  back. 


Sumner's  Vicw^  on  Equality 

Amuual  Ctrctopfdia.  imi,  p.  T58.      L«tt«r  In  recard  to  eotarod  con- 
TcnUon  t«  b^  hoM  In  Sontb  CarollDR.  [1^1] 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  at  all  times  insist  upon  your  rights, 
and  here  I  mean  not  only  those  already  accorded,  but  others 
still  denied,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  equality  before  the 
law.     Wherever  the  law  supplies  a  rule,  there  you  must  insist 
i^n  equal  rights.     How  much  remains  to  be  obtained  you 
know  too  well  in  the  experience  of  life.     Can  a  respectable 
colored  citizen  travel  on  steamboats  or  railways,  or  public 
conveyances   generally,   without   Insult   on    account   of   color? 
Let  Lieutenant-Governor  Dunn,   of  Louisiana,   describe   his 
journey  from  New  Orleans  ro  Washington.     Shut  out  from 
proper  accommodations  in  the  cars,  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  opened  to  him,  and  there  he  found  the  equality  a 
railroad  conductor  had   denied-      Let   our  excellent    friend, 
Frederick  Douglass,  relate  his  melancholy  experience,  when, 
within  sight  of  the  executive  mansion,  he  was  thrust  back  from 
the  dinner-table  where  his  brother  commissioners  were  already 
seated.  .  .  I  might  ask  the  same  question  with   regard  to 


hotels,  and  even  common  schools.  An  hotel  is  a  legal  instl- 
rution.  and  so  is  a  common  school.  As  such  each  must  be  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all.  Now,  can  there  be  any  exclusion  from 
cither  on  account  of  color?  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  sep- 
arate accommodations  for  colored  citizens  even  if  In  all  re* 
spects  as  good  as  those  of  other  persons.  .  .  The  discrimina- 
tion is  an  insult  and  a  hindrance,  and  a  bar,  which  not  only 
destroys  comfort  and  prevents  equality,  but  weakens  all  other 
rights.  The  right  to  vote  will  have  new  security  when  your 
equal  rights  in  public  conveyances,  hotels,  and  common  schools, 
is  at  last  established:  but  here  you  must  insist  for  yourselves  by 
speech,  by  petition,  and  by  vote.  .  . 

.Among  the  cardinal  objects  in  education  which  must  be  in- 
sisted on  must  be  equality,  side  by  side  with  the  alphabet.  It 
is  in  vain  to  teach  equality  if  you  do  not  practise  it.  It  is  in 
vain  to  recite  the  great  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence if  you  do  not  make  them  a  living  reality.  What  is  les- 
son without  example?  As  all  arc  equal  at  the  baltot-box,  so 
must  all  be  equal  at  the  common  school.  Equality  in  the 
cornmor  school  is  the  preparation  for  equality  at  the  ballot- 
box;  therefore  do  I  put  this  among  the  essentials  of  education. 

A  Southern  Definition  of  Ekiual  Rights 

Annual  Cvcloitrdia.  imi.  p.  14S.      Speech  ot  Scn&tor  Hill,  of  Omrgta. 

[18721 

I  NEVER  can  agree  .  .  that  if  there  be  a  hotel  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  travellers,  and  two  classes  stop  at  it,  and  there 
is  one  dining-room  for  one  class  and  one  for  another,  served 
alike  in  all  respects,  with  the  same  accommodations,  the  same 
attention  to  the  guests,  there  is  anything  offensive,  or  any- 
thing that  denies  the  civil  rights  of  one  more  than  the  other. 
Nor  do  I  hold  that  if  you  have  public  schools,  and  you  give 
all  the  advantages  of  education  to  one  class  as  you  do  to 
another,  but  keep  them  separate  and  apart,  there  is  any  denial 
of  civil  right  in  chat.  I  also  contend  that  even  upon  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country,  if  cars  of  equal  comfort,  convenience, 
and  security,  be  provided  for  different  classes  of  persons,  no 


one  has  a  right  to  cMnplain  if  it  be  a  regulation  of  the  cam- 
panics  to  separate  them.  I  go  further,  and  I  illustrate  it  by 
my  own  observation  and  experience:  in  the  town  in  which  1 
live  the  fact  bears  mc  out,  that  prior  to  the  war  the  slan 
and  his  master  worshipped  !n  the  same  church,  and  were 
members  of  the  same  congregations;  but  on  the  motion  of 
the  former  slave  after  the  close  of  the  war.  and  with  appeali 
to  his  white  friends  to  aid  him,  separate  churches  hai'e  been 
built  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  colored  people,  and 
today  colored  ministers  in  those  churches  ser^'c  colored  co^g^^ 
g:ations  to  the  exclusion  of  white  ministers.  .  .  T  take  it  tbit 
this  is  done  because  the  colored  people  prefer  having  it  so.  .  . 
Now,  sir,  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Sumner]  and  m>'self ;  it  is  irreconcilablt. 
1  never  can  see  this  as  the  Senator  sees  it. 


Political  EfTects  of  Civil  Rights  AgiUtion 

Nordhoff.  Cottvn  Slatft.  ji,  81.  [18TS1 

The  agitation  of  the  Congressional  Civil  Rights  Bill  did  more, 
even,  than  Republican  misrule,  to  give  the  Slate   [Alabama] 
to  the   Democrats  last    fall    [1874].     Alabama   has   a   large 
population  of  whites  —  small  farmers  collected  in  the  nonhero 
counties,  where  there  are  but  few  negroes.    These  people,  who 
had  prctt>-  generally  voted  the  Republican  ticket  in  previooi 
years,  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  "negro  equality,"   .    . 
and  last  fall,  under  the  representations  of  adroit  and  earnest 
Democratic  speakers,  they  went  over  in  a  body  to  the   Demo- 
cratic party.    The  passage  [1875]  of  the  absurd  Civil  Rights 
Bill  by  Congress  has  probably  allayed  their  fears,  because  it 
is  now  found  to  be  substantially  a  dead  letter.     The  blacks 
do  not  attempt  to  have  it  enforced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
its  only  use  will  be  to  annoy  the  Republicans  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  in  regions  South  where  there  arc  but  few  negroes 
and  where  the  Democrats  prc^ose  to  arouse  the  race  prejudice 
by  hiring  negroes  to  board  at  hotels,  and  to  cKherwise  insist 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  law  during  the  next  year's  canvass. 


Civil  Rights  Act.  187d 

Blatuiet  at  Large,  vol.  xvUl.  p.  33&.  [Murcb  1.  18TB] 

WnEKiiAS,  it  is  essential  to  just  government  we  recogniy.e  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  hold  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  in  its  dealings  with  the  people  to  mete  out 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativit)*,  race,  color, 
or  persuasion,  religious  or  political:  and  it  being  the  appro- 
priate object  of  legislation  to  enact  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples into  law:  Therefore, 

Be  it  (Raried,  .  .  That  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  facilities,  and 
prtvil^^  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  or  water,  theatres, 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement;  subject  only  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  established  by  law,  and  applicable 
alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  the  foregoing 
•cction  by  denying  to  any  citizen,  except  for  rcascms  by  law 
applicable  to  citi/cns  of  every  race  and  color,  and  regardless 
of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude,  the  full  enjoyment 
of  any  of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  facilities,  or  privi- 
leges in  said  section  enumerated,  or  by  aiding  or  inciting  such 
dtnial,  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  live  hundred  dollars  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to 
be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  with  full  costs;  and  shall 
also,  for  every  such  offense,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year; 
Prozid^d,  That  all  persons  may  elect  to  sue  for  the  penalty 
aforesaid  or  to  proceed  under  their  rights  at  common  law  and" 
by  State  statutes;  and  having  so  elected  to  proceed  In  the  one- 
mode  or  the  other,  rhcir  right  to  proceed  in  the  other  jurisdiction- 
shall  be  barred.  But  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  criminal 
proceedings,  either  under  this  act  or  the  criminal  law  of  any- 
State:    /ind  provided  fitriher,  That  a  judgment  for  the  penalty 
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in  favor  of  the  party  aggrieved,  or  a  judgment  upon  an  indicc* 
rncnt,  shall  be  a  bar  to  either  prosecution  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  Unitnl 
States  shall  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts  of  the  sc\'eral  Stato, 
cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  oficnses  against,  and  violations  of, 
the  provisions  of  this  act:  and  actions  for  the  penalty  girtn 
by  the  preceding  section  may  be  prosecuted  In  the  tcrritoriil, 
district,  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found,  without  regard  to  the  other  part^r: 
and  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  deputy  marsbab  of 
the  United  States,  and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  circuit 
and  territorial  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  powers  of 
arresting  and  imprisoning  or  bailing  offenders  against  the  laws    I 
of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  specially  authorir.ed  and  re- 
quired to  institute  proceedings  against  everj-  person  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  bim  to  be  arrcsied 
and  imprisoned  or  bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before  f 
such  court  of  the  United  States,  or  territorial  court,  as  by  bw 
has  cognizance  of  the  offense,  except  in  respect  of  the  right  of 
action   accruing  to   the    person    aggrieved ;   and   such    district 
attorney  shall  cause  such  proceedings  to  be  prosecuted  to  their  I 
termination  as  In  other  cases:  Provided,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  deny  or  defeat 
any  right  of  civil  action  accruing  to  any  person,  whether  by 
reason  of  this  act  or  othcm-Isc;  and  any  district  attorney  who 
shall  wilfully  fail  to  institute  and  prosecute  the  proceedings 
herein  required,  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  doUars  to  the  person  aggrieved  thereby, 
to  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  debt,  with  full  costs,  and  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more  than  fire 
thousand  dollars:  /fnd  provided  further.  That  a  judgment  for 
the  penalty  in  favor  of  the  party  aggrieved  against  any  district 
attorney,  or  a  judgment  upon  an  Indictment  against  any  such 
district  attorney,  shall  be  a  bar  to  either  prosecution  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  citizen  possessing  all  other  qualifications 
which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  disqualified 
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for  »er\'ice  as  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the  United 
Scales,  or  of  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude;  and  any  officer  or  other  persons  charged 
with  any  duty  in  the  selection  or  summoning  oi  jurors  who  shall 
exclude  or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  for  the  cause  aforesaid 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  be  fined  not  more  than  li\'e  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  he  reviewable  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
sum  in  controversy,  under  the  same  provisions  and  regulations 
as  are  now  provided  by  law  (or  the  review  of  other  causes 
in  said  court. 


ATTEMPTS  AT  INDUSTRIAL 
REORGANIZATION  1 


A  Plan  of  Industrial  Reorganization 

TrowbrMfpe,  The  Somlk,  p.  121  Rxtraris  Irum  the  coiuKltuUOD  of 
til*  lionro*  Covotr  CAlnlMinitl  AKriculturml  AnoclaUon.  Utf. 
Adopt**!  br  ottMr  eonetiM  n(  soutfa«uit  AlBbisia.  [IWS] 

Article:  6th.  Ic  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  frcedmen,  in  their  respective 
beats,  to  inspect  and  sanction  each  and  every  contract  made 
between  frccdmcn  and  their  employers,  and  to  sec  that  said 
frcedmen  arc  not  deceived  or  overreached  in  any  contract  made 
with  the  employer.  .  .  And  when  any  contract,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  fairly  and  understandingly  made,  it  shall  be  the  lav 
between  the  parties  thereto,  and  when  any  difficulty  arises 
between  any  freedman  and  his  whtte  employer,  relative  to  the 
construction  or  performance  of  any  contract,  said  committee- 
man may  act  as  arbitrator  bctn'ccn  the  parties,  and  his  decision 
shall  be  linal,  unless  one  or  both  of  the  parties  desire  an 
appeal.   .    . 

Art.  8th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  officers  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, to  see  that  the  freedman  shall  receive  from  his  employer 
his  wages  or  earnings,  and  in  case  such  employer  refuses  to 
pay  promptly  such  wages  and  earnings,  to  aid  the  freedman 
by  their  full  power  in  the  collection  of  the  same. 

Art.  9lh.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this  .Association,  and 
particularly  the  officers  thereof,  to  see  that  the  freedman  shall 
comply  with  his  contracts  with  his  employer  unless  he  can 
show  some  good  or  reasonable  excuse  for  the  non-performance. 

Art.  13th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Association  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  aged  and  helpless  freedmen  of  the 
county,  and  for  such  others  as  are  unable  to  make  an  honest 
support,  and  to  sec  that  they  are  provided  with  the  necessaries 
of  life, —  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  their  permanent  relief 
and  support. 


1.   S««iiltoChaut«f  I. 
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Art.  15th.  It  shall  Tic  the  dutj-  of  this  A«ociaiion,  »nd  all 
the  officers  thereof,  to  favor,  as  much  as  possible,  the  educa- 
tion and  schooling  of  the  colored  children  in  said  county,  and 
to  aid  in  devising  ways  and  means,  and  making  arrangements 
for  having  said  children  properly  taught  and  their  general 
morals  taken  care  of. 


To  Encourage  Immigration 

Statntn  at  Large  of  So^th  CaroUna.  vol-  xlil,  p.  380.  Tb«  Sonibcm 
provleloDal  ROTcrumenu  (l£GG-ia67)  nuiile  stroDn;  elforU  to  attract 
wLlie  ImmlEnmcs  to  tbe  Soutb.  but  without  siiccess. 

imcAiDber   !l>.   18M] 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
now  met  and  sitting  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  That  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  promoting 
and  protecting  European  immigration  to  and  in  this  State,  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  from  the  contingent 
fund,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

n.  That  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
who  shall  open  an  office  in  the  lirc-proof  building  in  Charleston, 
to  perform  such  duties  as  may  appertain  to  his  office,  and  shall 
be  paid  for  his  services  the  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  out  of  the  fund  aforesaid,  in  quarterly  payments. 

III.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  to  advertise  in  all  the  gazettes  of  the  State  for 
lands  for  sale;  to  cause  such  lands,  after  having  been  duly 
laid  oB,  platted  and  described,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
or  owners  of  said  lands,  to  be  appraised  by  three  disinterested 
persons,  and  their  titles  to  he  examined  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  Solicitors  of  the  State,  and  endorsed  by  them,  as  the  case 
may  be;  to  open  a  book  or  books  for  the  registry'  of  the  same, 
together  with  the  price  demanded  and  the  conditions  of  pay- 
ment. And  in  case  such  lands  be  selected  by  any  immigrant, 
to  superintend  the  transfer  of  title  and  other  necessary  Instru- 
ments and  proceedings  of  conveyance. 
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IV.  Tbat  the  said  Commissioner  ihall  periodically  publiib, 
advertise  and  cause  to  be  distributed  in  the  Northern  ni 
European  ports  and  states,  descriptive  lists  of  such  laatll  M 
have  been  registered  and  oilcrcd  for  sale,  together  with  thtt 
Act,  and  s  statement  of  such  advantages  as  this  State  ofim 
in  soil,  climate,  producticms,  social  improvements,  etc..  to  the 
industrious,  orderly  and  frugal  liuropcan  immigrant. 

The  Effects  of  Emancipation 

Aport  of  Joint  Commitlte  on  ReeonHmeti^m.  p&rt  \r.  p.  IIS.    8tAl*> 
BMnt  of  J.  D.  B.  DoBow.  viitor  of  IttBow'a  Revittc.  [ISdE] 

If  we  can  get  the  same  amount  of  labor  from  the  same  pcrsont 
[negroes],  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  result  in  respect  to  economy. 
Whether  the  same  amount  of  labor  can  be  obtained,  it  is  too 
soon  yet  to  decide.  We  must  allow  one  summer  to  pais  firsL 
They  are  working  now  very  well  on  the  plantations.  .  .  Tbc 
negro  women  are  not  disposed  to  lield  work  as  they  fomneHj' 
were,  and  T  think  there  will  be  less  work  from  them  in  tlie 
future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past.  The  men  are  rather 
inclined  to  get  their  wives  in[to]  other  employment,  and  I  think 
that  will  be  the  constant  tendency,  just  as  it  is  with  the  whites. 
Therefore,  the  real  number  of  agricultural  laborers  will  be 
reduced.  I  have  no  idea  the  efficiency  of  those  who  work  wiO  _ 
be  increased.  If  we  can  only  keep  up  their  efficiency  to  the  f 
standard  before  the  war,  it  will  be  better  for  the  south,  without 
doubt,  upon  the  mere  money  question,  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  hire  the  negro  than  to  own  him.  Now  a  plantation  can  be 
worked  without  any  outlay  of  capital  by  hiring  the  negro  and 
hiring  the  plantation. 


Beginning  with  Free  Negro  Labor 

l«igb.  Tm  Yeart  on.  a  Georgia  Plantattoa.  pp.  13.  24.  St.  B&.  111. 
His*  FnncM  Butler  CUn.  Lsigl))  vm  tbe  daniEbter  of  Faany  K«a- 
1)1«  Butler.  For  a«v»rat  re»r»  afUr  tho  wu-  ah*  muuged  a  plili- 
U.t\oa  on  tb«  OeorgU  co««t.       Extncla  from  tctten.  CtMS] 

They  received  him  [my  father]  very  afiectionately,  and  trait 
an  agreement  with  him  to  work  for  one  half  the  crop.  .  • 
Owing  to  our  coming  so  late,  only  a  small  crop  could  be  planted, 
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enough  to  make  seed  for  another  year  and  dear  expenses.  .  . 
Most  of  the  finest  plantations  were  lying  idle  for  want  of  hands 
to  work  them,  so  many  of  the  negroes  had  died;  17,000  deaths 
were  recorded  hy  the  Frcedmcn's  Bureau  alone.  Many  had 
been  taken  to  the  South-west,  and  others  preferred  hanging 
about  the  towns,  making  a  few  dollars  now  and  then,  to  working 
regularly  on  the  plantations;  $0  most  people  found  it  impossible 
to  get  any  labourers.   .    . 

The  negroes  seem  perfectly  happy  at  getting  back  to  the  old 
place  and  having  us  there,  and  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by 
many  instances  of  devotion  on  their  part.    .    . 

The  prospect  of  getting  In  the  crop  did  not  grow  more 
promising  as  time  went  on.  The  negroes  talked  a  great  deal 
about  their  desire  and  intention  to  work  for  us,  but  their  idea  of 
work,  unaided  by  the  stern  law  of  necessity,  is  very  vague. 
some  of  them  working  only  half  a  day  and  some  even  less.  I 
don't  think  one  does  a  really  honest  full  day's  work,  and  so  of 
course  not  half  the  necessary  amount  is  done  and  I  am  afraid 
ne>*er  will  be  again.  .  .  They  arc  affectionate  and  often  trust- 
worthy and  honest,  but  so  hopelessly  lazy  as  to  be  almost  worth- 
las  as  labourers. 

My  father  was  quite  encouraged  at  first,  the  people  seemed 
•o  willing  to  work  and  said  so  much  about  their  intention  of 
doing  so;  but  not  many  days  after  they  started  he  came  In 
quite  disheartened,  saying  that  half  the  hands  had  left  the 
fields  at  one  o'clock  and  the  rest  by  three  o'clock,  and  this  just 
at  our  busiest  time.  Half  a  day's  work  will  keep  them  from 
starving,  but  won't  raise  a  crop.  Our  contract  with  them  is 
for  half  the  crop:  that  is,  one  half  to  be  divided  among  them, 
according  to  each  man's  rate  of  work,  we  letting  them  have  in 
the  meantime  nccessarj-  food,  clothing,  and  money.  .  .  If  we 
paid  them  wages,  the  first  five  dollars  they  made  would  have 
seemed  like  so  large  a  sum  to  them,  that  they  would  have 
bnagined  their  fortunes  made  and  refused  to  work  any  more. 
.  .  They  told  us,  when  they  missed  working  two  or  three 
days  a  week,  that  they  were  losers  by  it  as  well  as  ourselves, 
half  the  crop  being  theirs.  .   .  They  were  quite  convinced 
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that  if  six  days'  work  would  raise  a  whole  crop,  three  d;iys'  work 
would  raise  half  a  one,  with  which  chcy  as  partners  were  sac< 
isficd,  and  so  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  hare  to  be  too.  .   .  m 

The  people  seem  to  mc  working  fairly  well,  but   MajorV 

D ,  used  only  to  Northern  labour,  is  in  despair,  and  says 

they  don't  do  more  than  half  a  day's  work,  and  that  he  has 
often  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  drive  them  out  to  work, 
and  then  has  to  sic  under  a  tree  in  the  lield  to  see  they  don't 
run  away.  f 

A  Mr.  G from  New  York  has  bought  Canon's  Poio^ 

and  is  going  to  the  greatest  expense  to  stock  it  with  mules  and 
farming  implements  of  all  sorts,  insisting  upon  it  that  wc 
Southerners  don't  know  how  to  manage  our  own  places  or 
negroes,  and  he  will  show  us.    .    . 

[The  history  of  Canon's  Point  is  as  follows.     Mr.  G 
having  started  by  putting  the  negroes  on  regular  wages  ( 
pecting  them  to  do  regular  work  in  return,  and  not  being 
all  prepared  to  go  through  the  lengthy  conversations  and  ex- 
planations which  they  required,  utterly  failed  in  his  attempt 
either  to  manage  the  negroes  or  to  get  any  work  out  of  them. 
Some  ran  oR,  some  turned  sulky,  and  some  stayed  and  did  about 
half  the  work.     So  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  gave  the 
place  up  in  perfect  disgust,  a  little  to  our  amusement,  as  he 
had  been  so  sure,  like  many  another  Northern  man,  that  all 
the  negroes  wanted  was  regular  work  and  regular  wages,  over- 
looking entirely  the  character  of  the  people  he  was  dealing 
with,  who  required  a  different  treatment  every  day  almost: 
sometimes  coaxing,  sometimes  scolding,  sometimes  punishing, 
sometimes  indulging,  and  always,  unlimited  patience.     After 

Mr.  G failed  in  his  management  of  the  negroes  he  gave 

the  place  up,  leaving  an  agent  there  merely  to  keep  possession 
of  the  propcrt)'.  This  man  in  turn  moved  oH,  leaving  about 
fifty  negro  families  in  undisputed  possession,  who  two  yean 
later  were  driven  off  by  a  new  tenant  who  undertook  to  charge 
them  high  rent  for  their  land;  and  It  Is  now  finally  in  the 
hands  of  a  Western  farmer  and  his  son,  w^o  told  my  husband 
last  winter  that  they  were  delighted  with  the  place  and  climate^ 
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but  had  not  learned  to  manage  the  negroes  yet,  as  when  he 
scolded  them  they  got  scared  and  ran  off,  and  when  he  did  not 
the>' would  not  work.  .  .' 

On  both  places  the  work,  is  done  on  the  old  system,  by  task. 
"We  tried  working  by  the  day,  indeed  I  think  we  were  obliged 
to  do  so  by  the  agent  of  the  Frcedmen's  Bureau,  to  whom 
all  our  contracts  had  to  be  submitted,  but  we  found  it  did  not 
answer  at  all,  the  negroes  themselves  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  go  back  to  the  old  task  system.    One  man  indignantly  asked 

Major  D what  the  use  of  being  free  was,  if  he  had  to 

work  harder  than  when  he  was  a  slave.   .    . 

In  all  other  ways  the  work  went  on  just  as  it  did  in  old  times. 
The  force,  of  about  three  hundred,  was  divided  Into  gangs,  each 
working  under  a  head  man  —  the  old  negro  drivers,  who  arc 
now  called  captains,  out  of  compliment  to  the  changed  times. 
These  men  make  u  return  of  the  work  each  night.  .  .  To 
make  them  do  odd  jobs  was  hopeless,  as  I  found  when  I  got 
some  hands  from  Butler's  Island,  and  tried  to  make  them 
clear  up  the  grounds  about  the  house,  cut  the  undergrowth  and 
make  a  garden.  L'nless  I  stayed  on  the  spot  all  the  time,  the 
insant  I  disappeared  they  disappeared  as  welt.  .  .  I  set  a 
man  to  churn  some  butter.  After  leaving  him  for  a  few 
moments,  I  returned  to  find  him  sitting  on  the  floor  with  the 
chum  between  his  legs,  turning  the  handle  slowly,  about  once 
a  minute.  "Cato,"  I  exclaimed,  "that  will  never  do.  You 
must  turn  just  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  to  make  butter !"  Looking 
up  very  gravely,  he  replied,  "Missus,  in  dis  country'  de  butter 
must  he  coaxed;  dcr  no  good  to  hurry."  And  I  generally 
found  that  if  I  wanted  a  thing  done  I  lirst  had  to  tell  the 
negroes  to  do  tt,  then  show  them  how,  and  finally  do  tt  myself. 
.  .  They  always  were  perfectly  good-tempered,  and  received 
my  orders  with,  "Dat's  so,  missus;  just  as  missus  says."  and 
then  always  somehow  or  other  left  the  thing  undone.  .    . 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  this  last  week  with  my 
people  —  not  serious,  but  desperately  wearisome.  They  are 
the  most  extraordinary  creatures,  and  the  mixture  of  leniency 

I.   Mn.L«lfh'«nnlc.dBteuriac 
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and  severity  which  it  is  requisite  to  exercise  in  order  to  inanige 
them  is  beyond  belief.  Each  thing  is  explained  satisfactorilf 
to  them  and  they  go  to  work.  Suddenly  some  one,  usuilly 
the  most  stupid,  starts  an  idea  that  perhaps  by-and-by  they 
may  be  expected  to  do  a  little  more  work,  or  be  depm-ed  of 
some  privilege:  upon  which  the  whole  field  gets  in  the  mott 
excited  state,  they  put  down  their  hoes  and  come  up  to  the 
house  for  another  explanation,  which  lasts  till  the  same  duof 
happens  again. 

Making  Contracts  with  Negroes 

Lfllgb.  Tm  yrart  on  a  Oetyr^ta  PUMtation.  pp.  S8-12T  poMiM.  SX- 
tnets  from  kitnr*-  For  antral  fMrs  a.ft«T  the  wu-  Mntr«cts  vtn 
required  by  tba  Pr«adiB«n'B  Buroau.  V«rbal  n^roemefits  hava  ■(sc« 
bean  tl>«  nit*.  CISGT,  IBGS) 

Not  one  signed  the  contract  without  a  long  argument  on  the 
subject,  most  of  them  refusing  to  sign  at  all,  though  they  all 
assured  me  they  wished  to  work  for  me  as  long  "as  de  Lord 
spared  dem/'  I  knew,  however,  too  well,  that  this  simply 
meant  that  they  were  willing  to  continue  to  live  on  St-  Simon's 
as  long  as  the  I,ord  spared  them,  but  not  to  work,  so  I  was  firm, 
and  said,  '*No,  you  must  sign  or  go  away."  So  one  by  one, 
with  groans  and  sighs  they  put  their  marks  down  opposite  to 
their  names.    .    . 

The  next  morning  at  ten,  I  had  the  big  mill  bell  rung  to 
summon  the  people  here  to  sign  the  contract,  and  then  my  work 
began  in  earnest.  For  six  mortal  hours  I  sat  in  the  office 
without  once  leaving  my  chair,  while  the  people  poured  In  aod 
poured  out,  each  one  with  long  explanations,  objections.  aftJ 
dcmwistrations.  I  saw  that  even  those  who  came  fully  intend 
ing  to  sign  would  have  their  say,  so  after  interrupting  one  man 
and  having  him  say  gravely,  "  'Top,  missus,  don't  cut  my  div 
course,"  I  sat  in  a  state  of  dogged  patience  and  let  cver^-one 
hare  his  talk  out,  reading  the  contract  over  and  over  again 
as  each  one  asked  for  it,  answering  their  many  questions  anJ 
meeting  their  many  objections  as  best  I  could.  One  wanted 
this  altered  in  the  contract,  and  another  that.  One  was  willing 
to  work  in  the  mill  but  not  in  the  field.     Several  would  not 
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agree  to  sign  unless  I  promised  to  give  them  the  whole  of  Sfttiir- 
I  day  for  a  holiday.     Others  .   .  would  "work  for  me  till  they 
'  died/'  but  would  put  their  hand  to  no  paper.     And  so  It  went 
on  all  day,  each  one  "making  me  sensible,"  as  he  called  it. 

But  I  was  immov-able.  "No,  they  must  sign  the  contract 
»  it  stood."  "No,  I  could  not  have  anyone  work  without  sign- 
I  iog."  "No,  they  must  work  six  days  and  rest  on  Sunday,"  &c., 
&c.  Till  at  last  six  o'clock  In  the  evening  came  and  I  closed 
the  books  with  sixty-tn-o  names  down,  which  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  triumph  as  my  agent  told  me  he  feared  none  would  sign 
the  contract,  they  were  so  dissatisfied  with  last  year's  settle- 
ment.  .    . 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  my  stragglers  came  dropping  in, 
the  last  man  arriving  under  a  large  cotton  umbrella,  very 
defiant  that  he  would  not  sign  unless  he  could  have  Saturday 
for  a  holiday.  "Five  days  I'll  work,  but  .  .  I  works  for  no  man 
on  Saturday."  '*Then,"  said  I,  "William,  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  you  can't  work  for  me,  for  any  man  who  works  for  me  must 
'  work  on  Saturday."  "Good  morning,  den,  missus,"  says  my  man, 
with  another  BourisK  of  the  umbrella,  and  departs.  About  an 
hour  afterwards  he  returned,  much  subdued,  with  the  umbrella 
shut,  which  I  thought  a  good  sign,  and  informed  me  that  after 
"much  consideration  wid  himself,"  he  had  returned  to  sign.  .  . 
They  arc  prepared  again  to  make  their  own,  and  different, 
tCTTM  for  next  year,  but  except  for  the  bother  and  trouble  I 
don't  feel  very  anxious  about  it,  for  we  have  a  gang  of  Irishmen 
doing  the  banking  and  ditching,  which  the  negroes  utterly 
refuse  to  do  any  more  at  alt,  and  therefore,  until  the  planting 
begins,  we  can  do  without  the  negro  labour. 

I^^V  The  First  Pay  Day  on  a  Flantation 

LvIeIi.  Ten  Teara  on  a  OKfrgla  Plantatton.  p.  74.  [18671 

My  father  had  given  each  negro  a  little  pass-book,  in  which 
had  been  entered  from  time  to  time  the  food,  clothing,  and 
money  which  each  had  received  from  him  on  account.  Of 
these  little  books  there  were  over  three  hundred,  which  repre- 


scntcd  tbcir  debits;  then  there  was  the  large  plantation  Icilgtr. 
In  which  an  account  of  the  work  each  man  had  .  .  doM 
every'  day  tor  nearly  two  yean,  had  been  entered,  which  rtp- 
resented  their  credits.    .    . 

Night  after  night,  when  the  day's  work  was  o\-er,  I  m 
up  till  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  going  over  and 
over  the  long  lines  of  figures,  and  by  degrees  got  them  pretty 
straight.     I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble.     Not  one 
negro  understood  it  a  bit.  but  all  were  quite  convinced  they  hid 
been  cheated,  most  of  them  thinking  chat  each  man  was  entitled 
to  half  the  crop.     I  was  so  anxious  they  should  understand  and 
sec   they   had   been   fairly   dealt  with,  that   I   went  over  mi 
over  again  each  man's  account  with  him.  and  would  b^in, 
"Well,  Jack,   .    .   you  got  on  such  a  date  ten  yards  of  home- 
spun from  your  master."     "Yes,  missus,  masaa  gave  me  dit." 
"Then  on  such  and  such  a  day  you  had  ten  dollars."     "Yes. 
missus,  dat  so."     ^\nd  so  on  to  the  end  of  their  debits,  alt  of 
which  rhcy  acknowledged  as  just  at  once.    .    .    When  all  these 
items  were  named  and  agreed  to,  I  read  the  total  amount,  iiti 
then  turned  to  the  work  account,    .^nd  here  the  trouble  began, 
every  man  insisting  upon  it  that  he  had  not  missed  one  ihj 
in  the  whole  two  years,  and  had  done  full  work  each  day. 
So  after  endless  discussions,  which  always  ended  just  where 
they  began,  I  paid  them  the  money  due  to  fhcm,  which  was 
always  received  with  the  same  remark,  "Well,  well,  work  for 
massa  two  whole  years,  and  only  get  dis  much."     Pmding  that 
their  faith  in  my   father's  justice  never  wavered,   I   repeated 
and  repeated  and  repeated.  "But  I  am  paying  you  from  y-oiir 
master's  own  books  and  accounts."    But  the  answer  was  always 
the  same,  "No,  no,  missus,  massa  not  treat  us  so."     Nrithcr, 
oddly  enough,  did  they  seem  to  think  1  wished  to  cheat  them, 
but  that  I  was  powerless  to  help  matters,  one  man  saying  to 
me  one  day,  "You  see,  missus,  a  woman  ain't  much  'count." 
I  learned  *-cry  soon  how  useless  all  attempts  ac  "making  them 
sensible"    .    .   were,  and  after  a  time,  used  to  pay  them  their 
wngcs  and  tell  them  to  be  off,  without  allowing  any  of  the 
lengthy  arguments  and  discourses  over  their  payments  the; 
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wished  to  indulge  in,  often  more,  I  think,  with  an  idea  of 
asserting  their  independence  and  dignity,  than  from  any  real 
belief  that  they  were  not  properly  paid. 

Their  love  for.  and  belief  in  my  father,  was  beyond  expres- 
sion, and  made  mc  love  them  more  than  I  can  say.   .    . 

Notwithstanding  ihcir  dissatlsfact!(Mi  at  the  settlement,  s!x 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  out  amcMig  them,  many  getting  as 
much  as  two  or  three  hundred  apiece.  The  result  was  that  1 
number  of  them  left  me  and  bought  land  of  their  own.  .  .  The 
land  they  bought,  and  paid  forty,  lifty  dollars  and  even  more  for 
an  acre,  was  cither  within  the  town  limits,  for  which  they  got 
no  titles,  and  from  which  they  were  soon  turned  off,  or  out  in 
the  pine  woods,  where  the  land  was  so  poor  they  could  not 
rais«  a  peck  of  corn  to  the  acre.  These  lands  were  sold  to 
them  by  a  common  class  of  men,  principally  small  shopkeepers 
and  Jews  (the  gentlemen  refusing  to  sell  their  land  to  the 
ncf;rocs.  although  they  occasionally  rented  It  to  them),  and 
mi>5i  frightfully  cheated  the  poor  people  were.  But  they  had 
got  their  land,  and  were  building  their  little  log  cabins  on 
it,  fully  believing  that  they  were  to  live  on  their  property 
and  incomes  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


The  Land  Question  in  Virginia 

IlOb«ri  Somers,  TA?  Southern  Utatea,  p.  :i.  8oin«rs  WM  an  Dngllab- 
nan,  Ffe  iravel«<l  llirougb  Itte  South  laveetlj^tlBg  economic  con- 
OlUoofl.  riSTl] 

The  first  question  asked  of  a  stranger  is  whether  he  has  come 

to  lock  ac  land.     I  was  not  three  minutes  in  Richmond  till 

a  pushing  Irishman  offered  to  sell  me  a  very  Fine  milch  cow 

and  calf  on  the  spot,  or  tell  me  where  I  could  get  a  nice  bit 

of  land  on  very  economical  terms.     But  the  stranger  who  is 

,  landward-bound  is  not  left  to  such  chance  means  of  informa- 

u    There  are  dozens  of  respectable  estate- a  gents,  every 

one  of  whom  has  lists  of  farms  and  estates  for  sale  which  he 

advertises  in  the  newspapers,  and  offers  in  fee-simple  at  a  rate 

per  acre  that  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  even  Ireland,  would 

be  deemed  but  a  moderate  annual  rent,  and  payment  of  which 


he  is  willing  to  take  in  casK  just  enough  to  pay  the  expemetof 
suit*  with  the  balance  In  instalments  spread  over  three  or  four 
year^.  Every  one  of  them  states  in  private  that  he  has  cvm 
more  lands  on  his  lists  for  sale  than  he  advertises.  Nor  is  thit 
all.  The  State  of  Virginia  has  appointed  a  board  of  ernigri- 
tion  .  .  whose  sole  object  is  to  guide  and  assist,  by  ereir 
kindly  office,  persons  from  abroad  wishing  to  invest  a  littlt 
capital  and  settle  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  I  might  fill  pigcs 
with  a  description  of  farms  and  plantations  and  lots,  large  tnd 
small,  of  land  that  are  thus  on  the  market.    .    . 

To  understand  the  avalanche  of  land  bargains  at  present 
Virginia,  one  has  to  remember  that  before  the  War  the  land 
was  owned  chieRy  by  slaveholders,  who  had  large  estates  wKiz 
they  never  fully  cultivated,  but  on  which  they  shifted  tbeir 
crops  about  from  one  place  to  another,  and  who,  finding  dKnt* 
selves  with  plcnt)'  of  money  and  little  trouble  under  this  system, 
allowed  their  overseers  and  slave-dealers  to  settle  all  the  hard 
matters  between  them.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the 
slaves  became  free,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  with  no  meant 
left  to  cultivate  such  large  tracts  of  land  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, it  became  a  necessity,  as  well  as  the  best  thing  that  the 
oivners  could  do,  to  sell  large  portions  of  their  estates,  and  to 
retain  just  as  much  as  they  had  capital  and  labour  to  cultivate: 
and  this  they  have  done  and  arc  doing  to  some  extent.  In 
some  cases,  proprietors,  not  rich  save  in  land  before  the  war, 
have  since  become  embarrassed,  and,  falling  into  debt  and 
arrears  of  taxes,  have  had  decrees  passed  against  them  in  the 
courts,  under  which  sales  were  ordered  to  proceed.  There  hav; 
been  instances  also  of  gentlemen  "slain  in  battle,"  or  driven 
from  the  countr)',  or  Hying  from  it  in  despair,  and  of  every 
form  of  vicissitude  and  ruin  that  follows  in  the  train  of  war 
and  social  revolution.  The  consequence  is  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  landed  property  of  a  great  and  long-settled 
State  is  literally  going  n-begging  for  people  to  come  and 
it.    The  like  has  seldom  been  seen  before. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BLACK  BELT  AND  IN 
THE  WHITE  DISTRICTS 


ajoying  Freedom  to  its  Fullest  Extent" 

*»CrB.  V.  V.  Clayton.  White  and  Black-  under  (Jic  Old  Keaimt.  p.  172. 
CopjrrlBhl  1MJ>.  VsoA  by  permlsston  o(  Mrs.  Clayton.  Such  expert- 
encw  w«r«  so  comKMn  as  almost  to  be  the  rate  nfier  UGS.        U865] 

After  Emancipation,  I^wis  remained  with  us  many  years. 
His  home  was  only  a  short  distance  from  our  home.  He 
cultivated  a  farm  successfully,  and  soon  had  acquired  not  only 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  some  luxuries.  He  had  a  pair  of 
nice  horscj,  a  bug^  and  wagon,  and  other  things,  and  lived 
■well :  but  he  had  never  known  freedom  entirely  without  Mars' 
Henry's  supervision.  One  d.-iy  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  move  away  and  enjoy  freedom  to  its  fullest  extent. 
He  came  to  sec  Mr.  Clayton  in  the  fall  to  say  something  about 
it.  He  seemed  embarrassed  when  Mr.  Clayton  addressed  him: 
"Lewis,  what  is  it  you  want?"  "Well,  Mars'  Henry.  I  want 
to  move  away  and  feci  ontircly  free  and  sec  whut  I  cen  do 
by  myscf.  You  has  been  kind  to  mc  and  I  has  done  well,  but 
I  want  to  go  anyhow."  Mr.  Clayton  said,  "Very  well,  Lewis, 
that  is  all  right,  move  when  you  please;  but  when  you  leave, 
nail  up  the  door  of  your  house  and  leave  it  until  you  want  to 
come  back.    No  one  shall  go  into  it." 

Lewis  and  his  brother,  Ned,  rented  a  farm  some  miles  be- 
yond Clayton,  moved,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  them  until 
the  next  fall,  when  Lewis  made  his  appearance,  very  much 
dejected.  Mr.  Clayton  said,  "How  are  you,  Lewis?  How  are 
you  getting  on?"  "Bad,  Mars*  Henry.  I  have  come  to  ask 
«f  I  cen  go  into  my  house  again." 

Lewis  and  Ned  had  hired  hands,  gotten  a  merchant  to  fur- 
nish them,  and  lost  almost  everything  they  had  started  out 
with.  Lewis  moved  back,  and  has  been  loth  to  leave  the 
Claytons  since,  and  is  now  with  us,  an  old  man.  Ned  died  very 
toon  after  with  pneumonia.  His  wife,  Betsy,  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grave.     She  had  consumption,  something  almost 
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unheard  of  with  the  colored  people  when  slavery  ensted,  btf 
which  is  now  a  common  disorder  with  them. 


TronracTftHu   Aiabatna  HUtoriiral   ^uc'ifty.   vol. 
Itan  r.  Sunford. 


Conditions  in  1S70 

Letuc  4l  VII- 

We  are  to-day  .  .  poorer  than  we  were  on  the  day  of  die 
surrender  of  the  Southern  armies.  Our  carpetbaggers  33i 
nigger  scalawags  have  imposed  intolerable  taxation  upon  i 
people  already  crushed  to  the  earth.  A  deep  and  sullen  gloom 
is  settling  upon  the  Southern  heart.  Twch-e  cents  for  cotton 
and  twcntj'-five  cents  for  bacon  and  one  hundred  anJ  iifti' 
dollars  and  rations  for  a  negro  idler; — for  laborer  he  w3l 
not  be  —  winds  up  the  plantation  business.  Why  don't  we 
raise  hogs  and  make  our  own  bacon?  Why  a  hog  has  no  more 
chance  to  live  among  these  thieving  negro  farmers  than  i 
juney  bug  in  a  gang  of  puddle  ducks.  .  .  All  this  great  stapk 
producing  region  is  essentially  upon  the  sheriff's  block. 


Negro  Oppositicm  to  Immigration 

I.  a.  Pike.  Prottrote  state,  p.  K.      South  C«roUiu  In  ISTl.        (ISTIl! 

And  so  in  the  matter  of  Immigration.  The  material  imcrtjtt 
of  the  State  clearly  demand  it.  But  ihc  blacks  are  against  it. 
as  they  fear  its  political  consequences.  A  late  debate  in  the 
Senate  illustrated  this.  A  bill  was  up  to  exempt  new  railroad 
enterprises  and  various  enumerated  kinds  of  manufactures  fron 
taxation.  A  black  leader  debated  it,  and  in  the  course  of  hii 
remarks  took  occasion  to  say  he  had  heard,  or  overheard,  a 
good  deal  from  the  class  of  people  whom  this  legislation  wm 
designed  to  benefit;  that  it  was  intended  to  overslaugh  aod 
crowd  out  the  blacks  by  foreign  immigrants,  to  be  introduced 
into  the  State  by  wholesale.  Now,  he  wanted  everj-body 
to  understand  that  the  blacks  did  not  intend  to  be  crowdtd 
out,  hot  that  they  proposed  to  stand  their  ground  and,  "ligl» 
this  thing  out  to  the  bitter  end."  He  said  they  might  bring 
on  their  immigrants,  and  they  would  find  the  blacks 
for  them. 


The  Emancipation  of  White  Labor 

Sonen.  TK«  Soutkern  BMe*.  pi>.  117.  27:f.  USTl] 

'Acre  for  acre  under  cultivation,  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
yields  now  [1871 J  a  smaller  quantity  of  cotton  than  In  slavery 
times,  while  there  are  obviously  large  tracts  once  cultivated 
now  wild  and  in  a  state  of  rest  and  neglect.  .  .  The  hilly 
districts  have  long  been  occupied  by  a  poor  white  population, 
who  have  always  produced  more  or  less  cotton.  But  the  higK 
value  to  which  cotton  was  raised  by  the  war,  and  the  "labour 
difficulty"  of  the  large  plantations,  have  Inspired  them  with 
new  hope,  life,  and  industr>';  and  this  class  of  growers  have 
swelied  considerably  of  late  years  the  deliveries  of  cotton  ac 
the  railway  depots.  .  ,  The  extent  to  which  they  raise  their 
own  crop  by  the  labour  of  their  own  families  renders  the  per 
CQMtra  of  cost  less  distinct  to  them  than  to  the  large  planters. 
They  gin  and  bale  their  produce  at  common  '  gin-houses;  they 
»pin  and  weave  their  own  cloth;  nourish  their  cows  and  hogs; 
and,  when  the  seasons  arc  favorable,  succeed  in  raising  a  fair 
stand  of  cotton.  There  never  have  been  better  or  larger  crops 
of  cotton  in  the  hill  ilistrlcts  than  In  this  season.  These  small 
hill  farmers  come  down  occasionally  into  the  plain,  looking  for 
land  to  rent  or  buy;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of 
the  better  and  more  industrious  class  of  families  In  "the  moun- 
tains," as  the  gently  swelling  uplands  are  called,  will  eventu- 
ally come  down  altogether,  and  help  to  renovate  the  waste 
places,  and  build  up  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
valley. 

I  hold  it,  from  observatl(Ki  as  well  as  testimony,  to  be 
certain  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  annual  expansions  of 
the  cotton  crop  since  the  war  is  due  to  the  energy,  on  small 
farms,  in  gardens,  and  on  crops  taken  on  waste  and  unoccupied 
plantations,  of  white  labour.  Some  few  of  the  negroes  no 
doubt  contribute  Independently  to  this  small-farm  movement; 
but  the  ad  capiandum  mode  of  arguing  the  superior  efHciency 
of  free  negro  labour —  vh..  that  so  many  n^roes  perished  in 
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the  war,  that  negro  women  do  not  now  work  In  the  field,  that 
ncf{ro  children  arc  now  put  to  school,  and  that  nevertheless 
the  crop  being  all  but  equal  to  what  it  was  under  slavery,  ic 
follows  that  the  ncfrroes  free  muse  pi^uce  greatly  better  than 
when  slaves  —  is  superficial,  and  does  not  touch  the  substantial 
merits  of  the  question.  .  .  U  docs  not  embrace  the  fact  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  plantations  on  which  cotton  was  grown 
under  slaver)-  are  nearly  up  to  the  mark  of  production  before 
the  war;  and  it  leaves  out  of  \'iew  the  great  number  of  small 
white  farmers  who,  under  the  disability  of  the  former  growers, 
have  begun  for  the  Rrst  time  to  raise  cotton,  the  numerous 
bands  of  white  labourers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
abundant  opportunities  of  renting  and  cropping  from  year  to 
year,  the  white  villagers  who  have  thrown  their  sickles  Into 
the  common  har\'est  .  .  and  the  cloud  of  white  planters  and 
their  families,  reduced  to  poverty,  who  have  been  the  foremost 
to  go  down  into  the  Western  bottoms,  and  there  and  elsewhere 
have  bent  with  noble  fortitude  and  ardour  to  labour  in  the 
fields.  It  would  be  a  misapprehension  to  take  the  cotton  crop 
now  as  the  product  of  negro  labour  in  the  same  sense  as  it 
was  before  the  war.  The  intermixture  of  white  labour  in  the 
cotton  culture  of  the  South  is  already  large,  and  though  the 
forms  under  which  the  lands  are  cultivated  are  various  yet 
the  general  distinction  betwixt  large  plantations  wrought  by 
negroc3  under  white  employers,  and  small  farms  wrought  chiefly 
by  white  people,  remains  a  prominent  feature  of  the  new  state 
of  things,  the  practical  force  of  which  Is  felt  more  year  by  year. 

An  Englishman's  Estimate  of  Free  Negro  Labor 

Somerc,  The  Southern  Staten.  p.  1!S.  [1871] 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  accepted  with  remarkable 
equanimity  when  one  considers  the  overturn  of  personal  for- 
tune, and  all  the  bitterness  of  the  war  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated; and  an  expression  of  gladness  to  have  now  done  with 
slavery,  and  to  have  touched  some  common  ground  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  often  heard.  But  what  the  planters  are  disposed  to 
complain  of  Is  that,  while  they  have  lost  their  slaves,  they 
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iuvc  not  got  free  labourers  in  any  sense  common  cither  in  the 
Northern  States  or  in  Europe;  and,  looking  around  here  at 
Joncsboro  [Alabama,  Tennessee  Valley],  after  n  calm  and 
wiiJe  survey,  one  cannot  but  think  that  the  New  England  manu* 
facturer  and  the  Old  England  fanner  must  He  equally  aston- 
ished at  a  recital  of  the  relations  of  land,  capital,  and  labour 
as  they  existed  on  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  wages  of  the  negroes,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  a  mode  of  remuneration  so  unusual  and  anomalous, 
consis^  .  .  of  one  half  the  corn  and  cotton,  the  only  crops 
in  reality  produced.  This  system  of  share  and  share  alike 
betwixt  the  planter  and  the  negro  I  have  found  to  prevail  so 
generally  that  any  other  form  of  contract  is  but  the  exception. 
The  negro,  on  the  semi-communistic  basis  thus  established, 
finds  bis  own  rations;  but  as  these  are  supplied  to  him  by  the 
planter,  or  by  the  planter's  notes  of  credit  on  the  merchants 
.  .  and  as  much  more  sometimes  as  he  thinks  he  needs  by 
the  merchants  on  his  own  credit,  from  the  1st.  of  January 
onward  through  the  year,  in  anticipation  of  crops  which  arc 
not  marketable  till  the  end  of  December,  he  can  lose  nothing 
by  the  failure  or  deficient  outccmic  of  the  crops,  and  is  always 
sure  of  his  subsistence.  As  a  permanent  economic  relation 
this  would  be  startling  anywhere  between  any  classes  of  men 
brought  together  in  the  business  of  life.  Applied  to  agriculture 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  it  would  be  deemed  outrageously 
absurd.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  "privileges"  (a  much 
more  accurate  term  than  "wages")  of  the  negro  field-hand. 
In  addition  to  half  of  the  crops,  he  has  a  free  cottage  of  the 
kind  he  seems  to  like,  and  the  windows  of  which  he  or  his 
wife  persistently  nail  up;  he  has  abundance  of  wood  from  the 
planter's  estate  for  fuel  and  for  building  his  corn-cribs  and 
other  outhouses,  with  teams  to  draw  it  from  the  forest:  he  is 
allowed  to  keep  hogs,  and  milch  cows,  and  young  cattle,  which 
roain  and  feed  with  the  same  right  of  pasture  as  the  hogs 
and  cattle  of  the  planter,  free  of  all  charge;  he  has  the  same 
right  of  hunting  and  shooting,  with  quite  as  many  facilities 
iot  exercising  the  right  as  anybody  else  —  and  he  has  his 
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dogs  2nd  guns,  though,  as  far  bs  I  have  discm-cred,  he  protidei 
himself  with  these  by  purchase  or  some  other  fonn  of  con- 
quest.  Though  entitled  to  one-half  the  crops,  yet  he  is  not 
required  to  contribute  any  portion  of  the  seed,  nor  is  he  called 
upon  to  pay  any  pan  of  the  taxes  of  the  plantation.  TIk 
only  direct  tax  on  the  negro  is  the  poU-tax,  which  is  wholly  Kt 
apart  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  which  I  find  robe 
c\'er}-wherc  in  arrears,  and  in  some  places  in  a  hopeless  duoi 
of  non-payment.    .    . 

The  negro  field-hand,  with  his  right  of  half-crop  and  privi- 
leges as  described,  who  works  with  ordinary'  diligence,  looliing 
only  to  his  own  pocket,  and  Rets  his  crops  forward  and  gathered 
in  due  time,  is  at  liberty  to  go  to  other  plantations  to  joA 
cottcm,  in  dntng  which  he  may  make  from  two  to  two  lai  ■ 
half  dollars  a  day.    For  every  piece  of  work  outside  the  crop 
he  does  even  on  his  own  plantation  he  must  be  paid  a  dolUr 
a  day-     It  may  be  clearing  ditches  or  splitting  rails,  or  any- 
thing that  is  just  as  essential  to  the  crops  as  the  two-indt 
plowing  and  hoeing  in  which  he  shambles  away  his  time,  bni 
for  all  this  kind  of  work  he  must  be  paid  a  dollar  a  day- 
While  the  landowner  is  busy  keeping  accounts  betwixt  himielf 
and  his  negro  hands,  ginning  their  cottor»  for  them,  doing  all 
the  marketing  of  produce  and  supplies  of  which  they  have  the 
lion's  share,  and  has  hardly  a  day  to  call  his  own,  the  "handi" 
may  be  earning  a  dollar  a  day  from  him  for  work  which  ii 
quite  as  much  theirs  as  his.     Yet  the  nefEroes,  with  all  their 
supcrabounding  privilege  on  the  cotton  field  make  little  of  <•■ 
A  ploughman  or  a  herd  In  the  old  country  would  not  c^tcfaange 
his  lot  for  theirs,  as  it  stands  and  as  It  appears  in  all  extenul 
circumstances.     They  arc  almost  ail  in  debt;  few  are  able  »t  _ 
the  end  of  the  year  to  square  accounts  with  "the  Merchant:'* 
and  it  is  rarely  the  planter  can  point  with  pride,  and  with  the 
conscious  joy  of  recording  his  own  profit,  to  a  freedman,  wl», 
as  a  result  of  the  year's  toil,  will  have  a  hundred  or  two  dolls 
to  the  good.     The  soul  is  often  crushed  out  of  labour 
penury  and  oppression.    Here  a  soul  cannot  begin  to  be  infusti 
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bto  it  through  the  sheer  excess  of  privilege  and  license  with 
iriiich  it  is  surrounded. 


Cities  and  Vari«d  Industries 

Nordboff.  ColMn  State*  tn  m.!,  pp.  i3.  103.  118^3 

Almost  everywhere,  except  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  per- 
haps, Arkansas,  I  noticed  an  increase  of  the  towns.  I  saw 
many  new  buildings,  and  others  going  up;  and  observant  South- 
cm  men  remarked  upon  this  to  mc  also.  Wherever  the  people 
have  been  moderately  prosperous,  these  improvements  begin  to 
make  a  show.  The  reason  for  this  growth  of  towns  was  pant- 
ed  out  to  mc  by  Mr.  Goodloe,  a  North  Carolinian,  and  an 
Aholitlonlst  before  the  war,  whose  essay  •  touching  this  question 
seemed  to  mc  both  curious  and  valuable.  Under  the  slave- 
system,  whenever  a  man  had  saved  a  thousand  dollars  he  bought 
a  slave;  and  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  South  was  almost 
entirely  invested  in  this  species  of  property.  Hence  there  was 
no  money  to  build  dwellings  in  the  towns,  to  carry  on 
retail  shops,  to  make  all  those  improvements  which  mark  our 
Northern  civilization.  "But,"  as  Mr.  Goodloe  remarks,  "the 
money  paid  for  slaves  was  substantially  wasted,  because  the 
negro  will  work  in  freedom."  A  horse,  a  cow,  or  a  sheep  must 
foe  owned  in  order  to  be  of  se^^'ice  to  man.  Not  so  a  man,  a 
negro  man.  It  was  not  necessary  to  enslave  him  in  order  to 
make  him  industrious  and  useful  to  the  community  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  Experience  since  the  war  shows  that  he  will 
work  withoHC  being  owned.  It  is  «ruc,  therefore,  that  the 
money  invested  in  slaves  was  wasted,  so  far  as  the  general  com- 
Tnunlt>'  was  concerned ;  it  was  a  misapplication  of  capital.  \Vith 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  this  waste  of  the  savings  of  the 
Southern  people  stopped.  As  wealth  once  more  begins  to 
accumulate,  some  other  and  sound  forms  of  investment  arc,  and 
will  be,  sought  for  it.  It  will  be  turned  Into  houses,  town  im- 
provements, and,  above  all,  I  believe,  into  factories  of  various 
kinds.     Of  course  the  accumulations  of  the  community  will  no 
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longer  be  in  »o  few  tunds  as  before:  boi  this  also  is  fuund  to  be 
a  gmt  advantage  in  the  South,  where  employments  ire  becom- 
ing more  t-anctJ,  and  there  is  more  work  for  mcchaiiia  ot  <H- 
fcrent  kinds.  It  is  among  the  factory  workers  and  tlu  uiiU 
farmers  of  Georgia  that  one  finds  <he  chief  prosperit)'  oi  the 
State.  Here  there  is  little  or  no  debt;  money  drculatcs  rapiifly: 
improvements  are  seen:  and  there  art  patient,  hopeful  hboc. 
thrift,  and  enterprise,  which  aflect,  as  it  seems  to  tne,  the  vfulc 
population.  I  heard  here  and  there  of  instances  of  poor  yone 
mechanics  working  steadily  and  earnestly,  in  a  New  Enj^ 
way,  at  their  trades,  making  labor  respectable,  accanmlibng 
property,  and  making  honorably  places  in  their  cammuniwt: 
and  some  such  men  talked  to  me  of  their  past  and  their  fiitore, 
of  the  hopeful  change  which  the  extinction  of  slavery  hid 
produced  in  the  prospects  of  their  class,  in  language  vIkIi 
ahovcd  me  that  there  is  a  new  t>om  hope  of  better  things  in  tkc 
poor  white  people  of  the  State. 


G^tton  and  Rice  Plantations 

Lal^.  Ten  T«ar«  on  a  Otorffia  PJattbtUcn.  pp.  IIC.  S2S.  tit.      Vnm 
iBtten  of  Mra.  t,«lgh  and  R«t.  J.  W.  L^gti.  [ISU-IS?*) 

Mr.  G ,  another  rich  New  York  man,  who  figured  it  iD 

cut  on  paper  there,  came  here  two  years  ago  to  make  his  for 
tune,  and  he  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  perfealy  con* 
vinced  that  Sea  Island  cotton  nei'er  would  pay  again.  .  .  The 
labour  is  too  uncertain,  and  anyone  who  knows,  as  I  do,  thai 
after  all  my  hard  work  the  crop  may  be  lost  at  any  moment  br 
the  negroes  going  off  or  refusing  to  work,  knows  how  useless 
it  is  to  count  on  any  returns  with  certainty.  Wherever  white 
labour  can  be  introduced,  other  crops  will  be  cultivated,  and 
wherever  it  can't,  the  land  will  remain  uncultivated. 

Rice  lands  now  rent  at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  cotton  from 
two  to  three,  so  you  can  judge  what  the  people  here  think  about 
it.  .   . 

Since  the  war,  owing  to  want  of  capital  and  labour,  much 
of  the  country  in  the  Southern  States  has  returned  to  its  normal 
[wild]   condition,  and  that  whereas  formerly,  in  six  of  the 
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Southern  States,  186,000,000  bushels  of  rice  were  sent  to 
market,  in  1 870  only  72,000,000  were  raised.  The  original 
planters  having  been  completely  ruined  by  the  war,  the  planting 
in  many  cases  has  been  carried  on  by  negroes  on  their  own 
account  in  small  patches.  As  the  Agricultural  Commissioner, 
in  his  report,  has  lately  stated  —  "The  ricc-plantcrs  were  driven 
from  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  shores  during  the  war,  labour 
was  in  a  disorganized  and  chaotic  state,  production  had  ahnost 
ceased,  and  at  ics  close,  dams,  Hood-gates,  canals,  mills,  and 
houses  were  cither  dilapidated  or  destroyed,  and  the  power  to 
compel  the  labourers  to  go  into  the  rice-swamps  utterly  broken. 
The  labourers  had  scattered,  gone  into  other  businesses,  and 
those  obtainable  would  only  work  for  themselves  on  a  share 
contract.  Many  of  the  proprietors  were  dead,  and  more 
[were]  absentees,  and  inexperienced  men  from  the  North  or 
elsewhere  assumed  their  places.  The  rice-^elds  had  grown  up 
in  weeds  or  tangled  shrubbery,  the  labour  of  separation  was 
discouraging,  and  the  work  of  cultivation  greatly  increased, 
gi%'ing  unexpected  gravity  to  the  accidents  and  contingencies 
of  the  season." 

This  picture  is  by  no  means  overdrawn,  and  even  now,  in 
our  own  neighbourhood,  there  is  scarcely  a  planter  whose  plan- 
tation is  not  mortgaged,  and  whose  crop  is  not  the  property  of 
his  factor,  who  has  advanced  hiin  money  to  plant  with.  They 
plant  on  suHerance,  and  live  from  hand  to  mouth  as  best  they 
can. 


The  Credit  System 

Strnker.  Tfte  JTfir  South  Invcstioatett.  p.  ST.      The  credit  or  mpplr 
system   had  tolly  dereloped   before  the  cloee  of  ReconstruotloiL 

[ISTD-ISSO] 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  added  to  the  renting  of  small  farms  to 
the  colored  man  by  whites,  to  be  paid  in  certain  proportions  of 
the  crop,  was  the  system  of  making  advances  to  this  class  of 
farmers  of  such  necessary  farming  utensils  and  necessities  for 
food  and  clothing.  .  ,  This  s\'3tem  in  its  incipicncy  had  nothing 
in  its  intent  discommendable,  but  it  afterwards  grew  into  the 
strongest  engine  of  power,  political  and  civil,  as  turned  against 


the  colored  laborer  and  the  poor  white.  The  prolit  to  be  de< 
livcred  from  such  an  occupation,  in  which  total  ignorance  had 
to  compete  «'ith  panoplied  intelligence,  soon  caused  numeroui 
small  merchants  .  .  to  set  up  small  stores  on  every  plantatioa 
cultivated.  In  most  instances  the  merchant  was  also  iandloni, 
and  in  this  combination  commenced  a  system  of  usury,  un- 
rivalled by  the  Jews  of  Lombardy  in  ancient  times.  The  poor, 
ignorant  colored  and  white  man,  renting  small  farms  and  rely- 
ing on  the  merchant  for  advances  to  make  his  crop,  were  ajid 
still  are  compelled  to  pay  the  exorbitant  imerest,  frequently  of 
fifty  per  cent  and  not  unusually  of  seventy  or  ninet>'  per  cent. 
A  coat  which  cost  the  merchant  one  dollar,  was  frequently  jold 
for  two;  a  pound  of  meat  chat  cost  six  cents  was  sold  for  twelve; 
a  hat  which  cost  fifty  cents  was  sold  for  $1.50;  so  likrM'isc  vttb 
shoes  and  other  things.  .  .  I  have  seen  colored  men  who,  bar- 
ing a  large  family,  rent  a  small  farm  and  take  advances  for  a 
year  to  make  a  crop,  and  at  the  end  of  said  year,  after  paying 
such  debts  to  the  merchant  as  were  incurred  in  making  said 
crop,  [do]  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothing  for 
any  one  of  the  family.  I  have  also  seen  the  taking  of  all  the 
crop  by  the  merchant,  and  also,  the  horse  or  mule  and  other 
chattels  which  were  given  as  collateral  security  for  the  debt  in 
making  a.  crop  in  one  year. 


The  -Dead-FaU"  Evil 

Itear7  D.  CSaytea,  Charge  to  Sarhour  Covnty,  AUtbama.  Grand  Jvy. 
NOv«mI>er  14.  1874.     Aft*r  ttie  ov«rtbroir  of  the  Reooantrticlloa  r(- 
g[lt)«  tbe  "SuriMt"  Iftv  »'ii»  ciuictad  Id  moM  ol  tbe  Soutlirrii  mmm. 
It   prohlbllcd   LbG  purctiaiic  of   pnxtgM  alter  aanset    unless 
plete  records  were  kept.    This  broke  op  nlrbt  wles  of  stolen 
due*.  I1S74 

In'  addition  to  the  causes  already  enumerated  as  having  mort 

or  less  aitcctcd  the  material  condition  of  the  State,  the  so-calted 

"dead  falls"  arc,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for  the  existing 

poverty.     A  "Dead-faU"  is  simply  a  small  shop  or  store  where 

for  a  few  pounds  of  stolen  cotton  or  a  measure  of  com,  white 

thieves  give  whisky  to  bbck  ones.     All  over  Alabama,  in  sly 

nooks  and  corners,  these  places  have  been  established,  and  tbe 

harm  they  are  doing  is  almost  beyond  belief.     Since  the  war 


the  negroes  have  acquired  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for  strong 
drink,  and  stilt  believing  that  "what's  massa's  is  mine,"  they 
have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  whatever  of  value 
they  could  steal  without  fear  of  detection,  and  from  the  pro- 
ceeds buying  whisky  and  tobacco.  Some  time  after  recon- 
struction [t868]  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  this  system  of 
petty  thievery,  unprincipled  men  throughout  the  State  estab- 
lished the  stores  mentioned.  They  receive  any  quantity,  of 
cotton  or  com  in  exchange  for  bad  spirits  or  poisonous  candy, 
and  .  .  encourage  the  negroes  to  steal  as  large  quantities  as 
they  can  secure.  They  give  from  four  to  five  glasses  of  whisky 
for  a  bundle  of  cotton  which  is  worth  a  dollar,  and  In  this  way 
many  of  them  arc  making  fortunes.  The  amount  of  loss  to 
the  planter  cannot  fail  to  reach  as  high  as  one-fifth  per  cent 
[20  per  cent]  of  his  entire  crop.  Most  of  the  business  of  the 
"dead-falls"  Is  done  at  night,  and  owing  to  the  large  tract  of 
land  which  is  covered  with  cotton  it  Is  almost  impossible  for  the 
planters  to  throw  any  safeguard  around  their  propert>'. 

Last  winter  [1S73]  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature 
which  had  for  its  object  the  breaking  up  of  these  stores.  It 
provided  that  wherever  a  shop  was  situated  outside  of  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  cities  the  proprietor  should  keep  an  account 
of  all  articles  brought  to  him  for  sale,  the  price  paid  for  them, 
and  the  name  of  the  seller.  The  passage  of  this  bill  was 
asked  for  by  the  best  men  in  the  State,  but  the  so-called  repub- 
lican majority  in  the  house  denounced  it  as  class  legislation,  the 
negroes  were  all  opposed  to  it,  and  it  was  defeated,  only  two 
members  of  the  assembly  voting  in  favor  of  it.  This  harvest 
the  "dead-fall"  keepers  are  more  numerous  than  ever  before, 
and  the  loss  of  the  farmer  is  proportionately  great.  One  gen- 
tleman who  lives  near  Snowdcn.  this  county,  assures  me  that 
there  has  been  no  less  than  five  bales  of  cotton  stolen  from  him 
since  be  began  picking.  Other  farmers  make  similar  statc- 
mcms.  .  . 

I  was  told  in  Montgomerj-  lately  that  a  keeper  of  one  of 
these  dirty  dead-falls  at  the  opening  of  the  cotton  season  came 
within  a  few  hours  of  having  the  first  bale  of  cotton  in  market ! 
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Thirty,  forty  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton  in  a  scison  is  a  nDalloop 
for  one  of  these  one-horse  doggeries,  and  I  have  heard.  DpM 
«-hnt  I  regarded  as  good  authoritvT  that  one,  witbin  a  sbnt 
distance  of  this  place,  made  eighty-three  bales  of  cotton  in  ooe 
•eason,  besides  innumerable  loads  of  com  and  other  produx. 


A  Northern  Estinnate  of  Negro  Industry 

GbarlM  Mordhoff.  T*A«  Cotton  RIotM  in  t9tS.  pp.  SI.  107.  NoHImS 
tTRTelwl  tbfxiuKh  ArkuiMs.  LoiiUluta,  UtfltlMtppl.  JLtebaau,  Omi^ 
utd  Kortb  Oftrollniw     Hn  ww  ■N>mspcindafit  of  ib»  Vmo  Torik  Btr- 

aid.  (uni 

The  system  of  planting  on  shares,  which  prcrails  in  nioitgf 
the  cotton  regions  I  have  seen,  appears  to  me  admtrabU  '■ 
every  respect. '  It  tends  to  make  the  laborer  independent  and 
self-hcIpful,  by  throwing  him  on  his  ovm  resources.  He  gc8 
the  reward  of  his  own  skill  and  industn',  and  has  the  greatest 
motive  to  impel  him  to  steadfast  labor  and  self-denial. 

I  have  satisfied  myself,  too,  that  the  black  man  gets,  wherever 
I  have  been,  a  fair  share  of  the  crop  he  makes.  I  f  anywhere  lie 
suffers  wrong,  it  is  at  the  hands  of  poor  farmers,  who  oillivaW 
ft  thin  soil,  and  are  themselves  poor  and  generally  ignoranb 
It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  real  security  of  the  negro,  even  id 
the  rudest  parts  of  the  South,  that  some  thousands  of  them 
have  emigrated  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  into  the  Vizoo 
bottom  in  Mississippi,  and  into  the  cotton  regions  of  Arkansu 
?,nd  Louisiana  —  parts  of  the  South  where,  if  we  might  beliei* 
the  general  reports  which  have  been  spread  through  the  Norti, 
no  negro's  rights  and  life  are  safe. 

The  black  laborer  earns  enough,  but  he  does  not  save  bii 
money.  In  the  heart  of  the  cotton  country,  a  negro  depending 
on  his  own  labor  alone,  with  the  help  of  hts  wife  in  the  picking 
season,  may  live  and  have  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  clear  money  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  If  he  has  several  half-grown  boys  to  help  him  in  th' 
field,  he  may  support  his  family  during  the  year,  and  have  ffOttl 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  dollars  dear 

1.    MoatrconunilaUconildn'lta  bMd  aTtftrn. 
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money  at  the  ycar*s  end.     Few  laborers  as  ignorant  as  the  aver- 
age plantation  negro  can  do  as  well  anywhere  in  the  world. 


Conditions  in  1876 

John  C.  Renl.  rh«  OM  SoutX  atnl  the  New  (pampUet).      UaeO  br 
PHnils»ioo  of  Mr.  Reed.  [1876] 

The  great  economical  interest  of  the  south  is  her  agriculture; 
and  in  this  industry,  as  well  as  among  those  who  conduct  it,  a 
constant  transition  has  been  taking  place  during  the  ten  years 
since  emancipation.       There  \a  a  melancholy  change  in  the 
homes  of  landholders.  .  .  The  neat  inclosures  have  fallen;  the 
pleasant  grounds  and  the  fiower-gardens  .    .  are  a  waste.  .   . 
^Change  at  home  is  accompanied  by  still  greater  change  with* 
tout.     The  negroes  —  and  they  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
laboring  population  —  tend  to  become  a  tenantr)*,  cultivating 
the  land,  in  some  instances,  for  a  part  of  the  produce,  but  oftcn- 
cr  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money.      Many  of  these  realize  from  their 
labors  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  a  moderate  rent.     Others 
work  for  wages,  either  in  money  or  in  some  portion  of  the  crop 
made  by  their  labor.     As  the  negroes  are  scarce,  and  their 
Flabor  so  important,  they  have  often,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
voice  in  the  area  of  land  cultivated,  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
and  the  kind  of  crop  raised.     The  result,  in  many  places,  !s 
retrogression.  .    .  Only  a  small  part  of  the  land,  as  compared 
with  that  tilled  before  the  war,  is  under  cultivation,  the  re- 
mainder becomes  wild.  .   .  Nearly  every  man  of  average  buai- 
.ncss  ability  could  control  his  slaves  .   .  with  little  trouble;  but 
lit  now  requires  far  more  than  ordinary  capacit>'  to  find  and  keep 
fgood  tenants,  to  employ  laborers  amid  the  present  scarcity,  and 
to  retain  and  make  them  remunerative  when  employed.     The 
freedman  Is  a  difierent  character  from  his  former  slave  self, 
and  is  to  be  governed  by  different  methods;  and  the  true  art 
of  managing  him  1$  cabalism  to  many  who  were  prosperous 
planters  before  the  war.     Multitudes  of  these  show  great  de- 
■  spondcncy,  for  there  have  been  thousands  of  failures  among 
'them.  .   . 

A  new  system  is  slowly  developing,  and  can  be  plainly  di»- 
n 
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cerned  among  the  rubbish  of  the  old.  The  change  from  form- 
er days  most  nociceable  now  is  the  multiplication,  incrcutd 
energy,  and  continually  gro«'ing  trade  of  the  smaller  ttwrn. 
This  is  due  to  the  liecay  of  planting,  which  was  a  whtJoak 
system,  and  the  coming-in  of  farming,  which  is  a  small  trading 
system  using  much  less  concentrated  capital.  The  luge 
moneyed  man,  for  evident  economical  reasons,  buys  in  cob- 
mercial  centres  —  in  cities  —  but  the  small  purchaser  nraa 
needs  buy  In  the  nearest  market.  Allowing  for  the  grut 
increase  of  farmers,  and  the  control  by  the  negroes  of  their 
earnings,  there  are  many  thousands  more  of  small  buvers  in 
the  south  than  there  were  before  the  war,  and  ton'ns  build 
to  sell  to  them. 

There  is  another  fact,  not  so  noticeable  as  (he  rapidly  grtJiT 
ing  local  trade,  but  still  more  important.     A  class  of  new  plant- 
ers, consisting  mainly  of  [white]  men  too  young  to  have  In- 
come fixed  in  the  methods  and  habits  of  former  days,  is  spring- 
ing up.    .    .   They  have  remodelled  their  domestic  economy, 
accommodating  it  to  their  smaller  incomes  and  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  household  help.     They  have  discarded  the  ouisidt 
kitchen,  have  substituted  the  cooking  stove  for  the  old  voradoui 
fireplace,  and  have  brought  the  well  with  a  pump  in  it.  insteai 
of  the  old  windlass  and  bucket,  under  the  roof  of  the  dwelling. 
so  that  the  household  duties  may  be  more  easily  despatched  bjr 
their  wives  and  children.     And  they  have  also  remodelled  tHeif 
planting.     They  diversify   their   crops   and   products,  raising 
more  grain,  and  introducing  clover  and  new  forage  plinB. 
Some  abandon  entirely  the  cultivation  of  the  old  slave  crops. 
and  supply  the  nearest  towns  with  feed  and  provisions.    ThcK 
planters  of  the  New  South  till  less  land,  and  strive  to  improve 
it;  they  study  the  superiority  and  economy  of  machinery;  dier 
provide  themselves  with  better  cotton-gins,  often  using  stcafl 
to  work  them ;  they  have  presses  which  require  fewer  hands  thm 
the  old  packing-screw:  better  plows  arc  used;  and  harrowi. 
reapers,  and  mowers,  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  south,  wert 
seldom  known  before  the  war,  are  now  common.  .    .     They 
struggle  with  a  new  order  of  things,  having  to  think  for  thetn- 
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selves  at  every  turn,  and  often  misstep  and  fall  in  the  dark,  but 
they  pick  themselves  up,  and  find  the  way  again. 


Cotton  Production  by  Whites  and  Blacks 

E.  A.  Smith.  Repart  oh  Cotton  Production  of  thf  Slate  of  Alabama 
(oeuUB  of  tSSO).  It  showa  tb»  nlatlon  botweeo  rac?  sjid  locatloD 
and  catton  prodtK^lon.  Th«  t«Dd*iictP8  bere  oiitllned  are  the  r«- 
vorM  Of  thoM  prevalUng  before  1B60  «Qd  bave  oootlnued.       [IS801 

The  central  cotton  belt  is  generally  a  region  of  large  farms 
or  plantations,  in  which  the  laborers  are  chiefly  negroes,  as  seen 
in  the  tables.  As  a  rule,  these  laborers  do  not  own  the  land, 
have  no  interest  in  it  beyond  getting  a  crop  from  a  portion  of  it, 
which  they  rent  either  for  a  sum  of  money  or  for  a  share  of  the 
crop,  and  are  not  interested  in  keeping  up  the  fertility,  at  least 
not  to  the  extent  of  being  led  to  make  any  attempt  at  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  same.  In  the  case  of  the  owner  of 
the  land,  while  the  conditions  are  different,  the  result  is  the 
same.  He  is,  of  course,  interested  in  the  improvement  of  his 
land;  but  to  supply  the  fertilizers  for  a  large  plantation,  when 
he  cultivates  it  by  hired  labor,  would  cost  more  than  he  usually 
has  to  expend,  and  where  the  share  system,  or  that  of  renting, 
prevails  he  is  still  further  removed  from  personal  care  of  the 
land;  and  thus  from  all  causes  there  is  an  exhaustive  cultivation 
of  the  land,  without  any  attempt  at  maintenance  or  restoration 
of  its  lost  fertility. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  s>'stem  of  advances  or  credit,  so  pre* 
Talent  throughout  the  cotton-producing  parts  of  the  state.  Is 
not  without  its  evil  infiucncc.  for  the  laborer,  and  too  often 
the  owner  of  the  land,  15  obliged  to  get  advances  of  provisions 
from  their  merchants,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  crop  is 
mortgaged;  and  as  cotton  is  the  only  crop  which  will  always 
bring  ready  money,  its  planting  is  usually  insisted  on  by  the 
merchants  making  the  advances  and  selected  by  the  farmer  as  a 
means  of  providing  for  payment.  In  this  way  cotton  comes 
to  be  the  paramount  crop,  and  there  is  little  chance  for  rotation 
with  other  things.  .  . 

In  the  other  agricultural  regions  of  the  state,  and  in  most  of 
the  counties  also  of  the  Tennessee  and  Coosa  valleys,  the  farms 
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xre,  u  a  rule,  small,  and  cultivated  by  their  ovners,  vith  tiic 
anistxncc  of  such  labor  as  may  be  hired  from  time  to  tinx.  b 
all  these  cases  provisions  arc  produced  on  the  farm,  and  cotm 
is  planted  as  a  secondary  crop.  There  is  thus  some  chance  for 
selection  of  the  soils  and  for  rotation  of  crops:  and  when  anua 
cultivates  his  own  farm  fertilizers  are  in  more  general  use,  10 
that  with  the  soils  naturally  much  inferior  to  tho$e  of  the  mm 
coaon-producinR  regions  the  average  per  acre  is  much  higher 
in  these  regions  of  small  cultivation.  .  . 

To  recapitulate,  t^e  following  conclusions  seem,  thcrcfoit. 
to  be  plainly  taught  by  the  discussion  of  the  data  contaiaed  in 
the  tables  presented:   .  . 

!.  That  where  the  blacks  are  in  excess  of  the  whites  theft 
are  the  originally  most  fertile  lands  of  the  state.  The  mninl 
advantages  of  the  soils  are,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  bad  system  prevailing  in  such  sections,  viz.,  large  ^uios 
rented  out  in  patches  to  laborers  who  are  too  poor  and  too  muck 
in  debt  to  merchants  to  have  any  interest  in  keeping  up  d< 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  rather  the  ability  to  keep  it  up,  with  ihe 
natural  consequences  of  its  rapid  exhaustion  and  a  product  pet 
acre  on  these,  the  best  lands  of  the  state.  lower  than  that  nhidi 
is  realized  from  the  very  poorest. 

2.  Where  the  two  races  are  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  or 
where  the  whites  are  in  only  slight  excess  over  the  blacks,  a$i> 
the  case  In  all  the  sections  where  the  soils  arc  of  average  fr- 
tility,  there  is  found  the  sj'Stem  of  small  farms  worked  generally 
by  the  owners,  a  consequently  better  cultivation,  a  more  gcners! 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  a  correspondingly  high  prodwt 
per  acre,  and  a  partial  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soIU- 

^.  Where  the  whites  arc  greatly  in  excess  of  the  black* 
(three  to  one  and  above),  the  soils  arc  almost  certain  tot* 
below  the  average  in  fertility,  and  the  product  per  acre  is  1p* 
from  this  cause,  notwithstanding  the  redeeming  Influences  of  > 
comparatively  rational  system  of  cultivation. 

4.  The  exceptions  to  these  general  rules  are  nearly  alwap 
due  to  local  causes,  which  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  which  afioid 
generally  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  discrepancies. 
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THE  KU  KLUX  MOVEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Ku  KIux  Movement  is  the  term  applied  to  that 
mode  of  opposition  to  Reconstruction  that  look  the  form 
of  secret  revolutionary  societies.     The  causes  of  this 
movement  lay  in   the  disordered  conditions,  political, 
social  and  Industrial,  that  prevailed  in  the  South  from 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  until  the  whiles 
were  again  in  control  of  the  state  and  local  governments. 
I     There  were  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  secret  protec- 
tive and  revolutionary  societies  in  the  South,  ranging 
from  small  bodies  of  neighborhood  police  which  were 
common  in  1865  and  1866,  to  great  federated  orders  like 
the  White  Camclia  covering  the  entire  South  and  even 
extending  into  the  North  and  West.    All  of  these  orders, 
regardless  of  their  original  purposes,  were  finally  found 
opposing  the  Rcconstruciionists.     The  largest  and  best 
known  of  rhem  were  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  the  Invisible 
Empire,  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  the  Consti- 
tutional Union  Guards,  the  Pale  Faces,  the  White  Broth- 
erhood, the  Council  of  Safety,  and  the  '76  Association. 
After  about  1872  most  of  these  orders  threw  off  disguise 
and  appeared  openly  as  the  armed  whites  fighting  for 
control  of  society.    The  White  League  of  Louisiana,  the 
White  Line  of  Mississippi,  and  the  Rifle  Clubs  of  South 
Carolina  were  of  this  later  manifestation  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Movement. 

Some  of  the  purposes  of  the  secret  organizations  can  be 
ascertained  from  their  constitutional  documents,  but  the 
real  purposes  varied  with  the  locality.     Some  local  sub- 
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divisions  were  purely  protective  and  were  intended  ooly 
to  cfaeck  the  excesses  of  the  blacks;  others  sought  to  drive 
out  Ignorant,  corrupt  or  violent  officials;  others  aacd» 
regulators  of  the  morals  of  the  public;  while  in  whin 
communities  the  object  was  sometimes  to  keep  the  negroes 
from  coming  in  or  to  drive  from  the  fertile  lands  the 
blacks  whom  slavery  had  placed  there.  The  most  effec- 
tive work  was  done  in  the  early  period,  1868-1870^  by 
playing  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  negroes,  thot 
paralyzing  at  its  source  the  power  of  the  Radicals.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  the  orders  made  use  of  the  fan- 
tastic disguises  and  ludicrous  methods  that  later  lost  their 
effectiveness  and  were  discarded.  The  Reconstruction 
governments  naturally  sought  to  crush  the  orders  and 
stringent  statutes  were  enacted  which  were  seldom  en- 
forced because  the  states  were  too  weak.  In  1871  and 
1872  the  Enforcement  laws  passed  by  Congress  w«re 
directed  at  the  Ku  KIux  Movement,  and  while  tlwy 
checked  it  somewhat  and  changed  its  direction,  thff 
probably  assisted  it  by  causing  all  disguise  to  be  thrown 
off  and  by  crushing  the  outlaws  who  through  use  of  Ku 
Klux  methods  had  brought  the  orders  into  discredit 

The  first  results  of  the  movement  were  good;  the  laiet 
ones  were  both  good  and  bad.    The  early  work  of  tbe 
secret  orders  quieted  the  negroes,  made  life  and  propcrt)' 
safer,  gave  protection  to  women,  stopped  burnings,  forceJ 
the  Radical  leaders  to  be  more  moderate,  made  the  n^ 
grocs  work  better,  drove  the  worst  of  the  Radical  leaders 
from  the  country  and  started  the  whites  on  the  way  to 
regain  political  supremacy.    The  evil  results  were  those 
that  always  follow  such  movements:  the  lawless  clcmctit 
inside  and  outside  made  use  of  the  organizations  as  a 
cloak  to  cover  their  misdeeds,  until  former  member 
united  to  crush  the  remnants  of  the  orders;  since  the  law 
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was  bad  and  the  people  went  outside  of  it  for  means  of 
protection  and  regulation  the  result  was  the  weakening  of 
respect  for  law  And  a  disposition  to  settle  affairs  without 
recourse  to  legal  methods. 

The  movement  lasted  under  one  form  or  another  until 
the  close  of  Reconstruction,  and  the  Ijmching  habits  of 
today  are  due  largely  to  conditions,  social  and  legal, 
growing  out  of  Reconstruction. 
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1.     CAUSES  OF  THE  KU  KLUX  MOVEMENT 


Conditions  in  Alabama 

r«  Sluje  Report.  Alabama  tostlmony  <Bee  Imiex).  8UIein«nt»  of  (1) 
}or«niar  R.  B.  LlniUar.  it)  General  J.  H.  CIudcod.  (3)  General  (now 
F0eo&tor)  Fettus.  (4)  J.  H.  Speed,  scHJ&wa^  aupcrluiendent  of  odu> 
caxioa.  ih)  s.  F.  Rl<:«.  ecalKwag  leader,  (6)  U,  W.  Day,  Federal  oO- 
cla],  NortberD  man.  [1871] 

[  I  ]  The  origin,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  the  prime  moving 
cause  of  rhc  existence  of  the  Ku-Klux,  was  the  result  of  Union 
Leagues.  Union  Leagues  were  organized  in  every  litttc  ham- 
let and  town  throughout  North  Alabama,  composed  principally 
of  colored  men,  with  a  sprinkling  of  whites.  Those  Union 
Leagues  were  supposed  .  .  to  have  not  only  a  political  object, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  an  object  of  crime;  that  they  were  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depredations  upon  the 
whites.  .  .  During  the  process  of  reconstruction  there  were 
no  courts  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  either  competent  or  active 
in  the  administration  of  the  laws.  Everything  to  a  certain 
extent  was  chaotic,  every  man  and  every  part  of  society  were 
entirely  at  sea.  And  this  band  of  Ku-Klux  was  said  to 
have  been  organized  to  counteract  the  objects  and  acts  of  the 
Union  Leagues,  and  to  punish  crime  where  the  laws  failed  to 
administer  justice.  .  .  Unfortunately,  under  the  reconstruction 
measures  in  Alabama,  we  had  placed  in  power  a  great  many 
incompetent  officers,  men  who  were  not  capable  of  discharg- 
ing the  functions  either  of  judge  or  prosecuting  attorney;  men 
who  were  totally  unfit  either  by  their  moral  or  their  mental 
character  to  administer  the  laws. 

[a]  There  is  not  a  respectable  white  woman  in  the  Negro 
Belt  of  Alabama  who  will  trust  herself  hardly  outside  of  her 
house  without  some  protector.  .    . 

tSo  far  as  our  State  government  is  concerned,  we  are  in  the 
tidt  of  camp-followers,  horse-holders,  cooks,  bottle-washers, 
d  thieves.  .  .  We  have  passed  out  from  the  hands  of  the 
brave  soldiers  who  overcame  us,  and  are  turned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  squaws  for  torture.  ,   .  I  see  negro  police  —  great 
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blick    fellows  ~  leading   white   girls   around  the    streets   of 
Montgomery,  and  locking  them  up  in  jail. 

(3]  The  chief  cause  of  irritation  there  is  a  principle  which 
has  run  through  the  legislation  of  the  Government  since  the 
termination  of  the  war,  by  which  it  is  asserted  or  claimed  that 
we  arc  an  inferior,  degraded  people,  and  not  Bt  to  be  trusted. . . 

One  of  the  main  things  of  which  we  complain  and  have 
always  complained  is  the  breach  of  the  contract  made  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  field.  I  have  what  I  call  a  c(Hitract — an  indi- 
vidual one  with  myself  —  made  by  General  Sherman  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  which  I  was 
required  to  conduct  myself  after  that  time  in  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  was  promised  that  I  should  not  be  distuii>ed  in  any 
way  if  I  did  $0.  The  soldiers  went  home,  and  as  a  body  have 
been  .  .  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  .  .  We  hare 
been  denied  the  benefits  of  that  contract,  which  was  made  when 
we  had  arms  in  our  hands. 

[4]  Great  bitterness  was  engendered  among  the  white  peo- 
ple by  the  disfranchisement  of  their  representative  men;  and 
I  think  that  that  bitterness  was  greater  toward  the  negro  after 
his  enfranchisement  than  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been 
no  disfranchisement  of  the  whites.  I  think  that  this  was  the 
commencement  of  the  trouble.  The  beginning  of  bitterness 
in  our  country  was  the  disfranchisement  of  the  whites;  and  out 
of  that  grew,  in  a  great  measure,  their  opposition  to  diis 
movement  of  reconstruction.  This,  coupled  with  negro  suf- 
frage, was  the  origin  of  the  difficulty.  The  white  people  in 
our  country,  though  they  may  accept  what  is  known  as  the 
"new  departure,"  are  at  heart  unalterably  opposed,  in  my 
opinion,  to  negro  suffrage. 

[5]  I  think  it  is  caused  by  this  long  continued  indulgence  of 
passions,  accompanied  by  a  conviction  that  the  southern  people 
are  the  most  grossly  wronged  and  outraged  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  That  is  the  honest  belief  of  the  white  people 
generally.  It  is  this  feeling,  doubtless,  that  makes  them  so 
bitter,  especially  towards  a  man  tike  myself.     I  was  a  nuUifier; 
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a  States- rigfhts  man  out  and  out.     I  entertained  extreme  South- 
em  views  until  I  became  a  republican. 

[6]  There  have  been  difficulties  arising  out  of  horse-thiev- 
ing, personal  violence  ofiered  to  parties  without  reference  to 
their  political  status,  .  .  and  in  some  cases  homicides  have 
resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  citizens,  acting  in  behalf  of 
order,  to  prevent  that  lawlessness.  For  instance,  in  Limestone, 
my  information,  .  .  is  that  they  have  had  several  homicides 
there;  but  I  think  the  large  majority  have  resulted  from  acts  of 
a  posse  of  citizens  in  their  attempts  to  disperse  a  band  of  men 
whose  organization  was  based  upon  a  desire  for  thieving  and 
plunder. 


WTjy  the  Klan  Was  Formed  in  North  Carolina 

fit  Klvx  Report,  Nonti  GvoIIqa  tcsCLmoar.  po.  9,  HI,  309,  310,  318, 
363.  Bxlrvcts  trDm  llm  sUUrmcDta  ot  CocHcrmtlTcs  who  asecrtod 
that  the  condllloits  deaerUwd  caused  tbe  formalloo  ot  the  Klao. 

(1871) 

I  THINK  there  were  five  persons  hung  in  the  county  [Orange] ; 
three  were  hung  for  burning  bams;  another  was  hung  for  hav- 
ing threatened  to  ravish  a  girl;  I  never  heard  why  the  other 
one  was  hung.  .  . 

The  poorer  classes  In  the  community,  women  who  carry 
blackberries,  cherries,  eggs,  butter,  and  things  of  that  sort  to 
town  to  sell,  were  afraid  to  go  to  (own  by  themselves;  they 
would  only  go  when  the>'  could  form  large  companies  for 
mutual  protection.  Formerly  .  .  they  could  go  singly  just 
when  they  were  ready.  But  just  about  that  time  they  were 
afraid  to  go  to  town  alotie  for  fear  of  being  insulted  or  rav- 
ished by  negroes.  .  . 

The  cause  of  the  troubles  in  the  whole  southern  country  Is 
bad  government.  .  .  I  am  fortified  in  that  belief  by  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  time  that  these  governments  and  Stale  constitu- 
tions so  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  that  country  were  imposed 
upon  them,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  occurring.  From  the  close 
of  the  war  up  to  1S67,  affairs  were  perfectly  quiet  in  the 
South;  there  were  no  occurrences  of  this  kind.     I  attribute  the 
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whole  thing  to  bad  government,  corrupt  and  incompctenr  offi- 
cials, and  bad  advice  to  the  ignorant  ncjcro  population.  .  . 

In  the  count\-  of  Gaston,  adjoining  my  own  count>',  there 
were,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  as  I  have  been  told  by  Governor 
Vjuce,  of  our  State,  eleven  barns  burned  within  sight  of  the 
village  of  Dallas,  the  count}*  seat  of  that  county.  .    . 

There  is  no  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  higher  and  more 
intelligent  classes  for  that  jealousy  toward  the  negroes  which 
exists  between  the  poor  white  and  the  negro;  but  there  is  a 
feeling  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  white  men  that  the)'  and 
the  country  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  if  the  negroes  were 
entirely  out  of  the  country*;  and  they  would  unanimously  vote 
for  colonizing  them,  or  anything  else  to  get  them  away,  simply 
because  they  believe  and  declare  that  they  and  their  families 
arc  the  sufferers.  As  to  the  commission  of  rapes  and  things 
of  chat  kind*  the  wealthy  and  more  intelligent  classes  do  not, 
of  course,  fed  under  the  same  danger  as  do  the  poorer  classes 
of  white  people  in  the  countr)'.  It  is  only  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  white  people,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
that  any  jealousy  or  hatred  toward  the  negro  race  is  enter- 
tained. .   . 

I  do  think  that  the  common  white  people  of  the  country  are 
at  times  very  much  enraged  against  the  negro  population.  They 
think  that  rhts  universal  political  and  civil  equality  will  finally 
bring  about  social  equality;  there  are  already  instances  in  the 
county  of  Cleveland  in  which  poor  white  girls  are  having  negro 
children.  Such  things  as  these  arc  widening  the  breach  be- 
tween those  two  classes  of  our  population.  The  white  labor- 
ing people  feci  that  tc  is  not  safe  for  them  to  be  thus  working 
in  close  contact  with  the  negroes.   .    . 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  republican  party  had  three  secret 
organizations  in  operation  in  the  State,  the  Union  league,  tfie 
Heroes  of  America,  and  the  Red  Strings.  They  had  a  paper 
called  the  Red  String,  printed  at  Grccnsborough,  edited  by  Mr. 
Tourgee.  Our  friends  thought  it  was  proper  to  organize  a 
secret  society  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  that  influence. 
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Dissatisfaction  in  South  Carolina 

Ku  Ktux  Report,  South  Ckrollna  Usilmon)-,  p..  446  ct  teg.  SUtement 
of  James  CbcHnut,  tornicrlr  XJ.  8.  Seoator  trom  South  Carollaa. 

[1»71] 

There  is  a  deep  dissatisfaction  .  .  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  this  State.  .  .  The  government  of  this  State,  has  been  very 
bad.  .  .  The  people  having  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  a 
ircll-ordered  civil  government,  and  .  .  to  self-government, 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  a  condition  where  their  whole 
lystem,  social  and  political,  w»s  subverted,  and  this  govern- 
ment put  over  them  and  exercised  without  intelligence  and 
without  integrity.  .  .  That  is  the  main  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced that  discontent  in  the  State.  .  .  I  think  that  politics  is  not 
the  basis  at  all  of  these  organ i^.ations.  My  attention  was  first 
inracted  to  that  shortly  after  the  arming  of  the  militia  of  this 
State,  and  a  large  number  of  instances  of  the  burning  of  bams 
and  dwellings,  gin-houses  and  stablest  etc.,  in  the  country. 
Then  followed  the  arming  of  the  .  .  colored  mlUtia  .  .  the 
white  people  were  not  armed,  and  in  the  main  were  excluded 
from  organization.  .  .  They  then  commenced  this  thing,  and 
it  went  on  increasing.  .    . 

Three  hundred  thousand  white  people  here  around  us,  who 
had  heen  accustomed  to  self-government,  who  had  had  an  or* 
derly  government  and  had  participated  in  that  government, 
whose  propcrt)'  had  been  taxed  only  by  those  who  paid  the 
taxes,  beheld  the  whole  thing  suddenly  subverted  and  them- 
selves placed  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance  and  of  corruption,  for- 
eign, and  domestic.  These  people  are  under  an  absolute  des- 
potism, and  you  will  lind  that  the  countries  where  go%'emmcnts 
are  most  despotic  are  precisely  those  in  which  secret  associations 
appear;  associations  of  parties  .  .  seeking  redress  for  real  or 
fancied  wrongs  which  they  think  cannot  be  avenged  through 
the  government.  That  is  the  true  secret  of  all  this  thing.  It 
arises  from  the  government  of  .  .  South  Carolina.  It  docs 
aot  belong  to  our  country  more  than  any  other,  but  precisely  as 
you  approach  despotic  power  in  a  government  you  find  these 
parties  forming  associations. 
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fionen,  flmrtAmt   fiioMa,   jt.  US. 
SonUun  ttalm  to  I8TO  tnd  I8T1. 


SoBien  tr&TcIed 
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The  white  people  in  the  Soadb  it  the  dose  of  the  war  were 
alarmed,  not  so  much  by  the  threatened  confiscadon  of  their 
property  by  the  Federal  Government,  aa  by  .  .  more  present 
dangers  of  life  and  property,  vinue  and  honour,  arising  from 
the  social  anarchy  around  them.  The  negroes  .  .  were  dis- 
orderly. Many  of  them  would  not  settle  down  to  labour  on 
any  terms,  but  roamed  about  with  arms  in  their  hands  and 
hunger  in  their  bellies,  and  the  governing  power,  with  the  usual 
blind  determination  of  a  victorious  pany,  was  thinking  only 
all  the  while  of  every  device  of  suffrage  and  reconstruction  by 
which  "the  freedmcn"  might  be  strengthened  and  made,  under 
Northern  dictation,  the  ruling  power  in  the  country.  Agita- 
tors of  the  loosest  fiber  came  down  among  the  towns  and  plan- 
ntions,  and,  organizing  a  Union  league,  held  midnight  meet- 
ings with  the  negroes  in  the  woods,  and  went  about  uttering 
sentiments  which,  to  say  rhe  least,  in  all  the  circumstances  were 
anti-social  and  destructive.  Crimes  and  outrages  increased. 
The  law,  which  must  be  always  more  or  less  weak  in  thinly 
populated  countries,  was  all  hut  powerless;  and  the  new  Gov^ 
cmments  in  the  South,  .  .  were  .  .  unable  to  repress  disorder, 
or  to  spread  a  general  sense  of  security  throughout  the  com- 
munity. A  real  terror  reigned  for  a  time  among  the  white 
people;  and  in  this  situation  the  "Ku-Klox"  started  into  being. 
It  was  one  of  those  secret  organisations  which  spring  up  in 
disordered  states  of  society,  when  the  bonds  of  law  and  govern- 
ment are  alt  but  dissolved,  and  when  no  confidence  ts  felt  in 
the  regular  administration  of  justice.  But  the  power  with 
which  the  "Ku-KJiix"  moved  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  the 
kno\('lcdgc  it  displayed  of  all  that  was  going  oti,  the  fidelity 
with  which  its  secret  was  kept,  and  the  conplacency  with  which 
it  was  regarded  by  the  general  community,  gave  this  mysterious 
body  a  prominence  and  importance  seldom  attained  by  such 
illegal  and  deplorable  associations.  Nearly  e\'ery  respectable 
man  in  the  Southern  States  was  not  only  disfranchised,  but  uo* 
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d«r  fear  of  arrest  or  confiscation ;  the  old  foundation*  of  author- 
ity were  utterly  razed  before  any  new  ones  had  yet  been  laid, 
and  in  the  dark  and  benighted  intcnal  the  remains  of  the 
Confederate  armies — swept,  after  a  long  and  heroic  day  of 
fair  fight,  from  the  field  —  flitted  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
in  this  weird  and  midnight  shape  of  a  "Ku-Klux-Klan." 


Stealing  and  Race  Prejudice 

rti  Ktut  Report,  South  Carolina.  LeAdmonr,  p.   7S7.     8U(«m«at  ol 
SlmpMn  Bobo.  planter  and  Iron  worker.  tlSTl] 

Thf.v  talce  up  a  negro  whom  they  know  has  been  guilty  of  steal* 
ing,  and  make  him  state  all  rhat  he  knows  about  others  stealing. 
.  .  Some  thirty  miles  from  here,  the  neighbors  were  losing 
their  cotton  last  fall.  .  .  The  negroes  would  go  into  the  jicid 
at  night  and  carry  it  ofi.  They  caught  one  negro  at  it.  They 
told  him  nothing  about  it,  and  a  few  neighbors  put  on  dlsi^uiscs 
and  went  and  took  up  that  fellow.  Well,  the  negroes  had  an 
impression  at  first  that  they  were  ghosts.  .  .  They  took  him  up, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  what  he  was  taken  up  for.  .  . 
They  insisted  upon  his  giving  out  what  they  had  taken  him  up 
for.  He  says:  "I  guess  you  have  got  mc  here  for  stealing 
Massa  Jones's  cotton."  .  .  They  said  yes,  that  was  it.  They 
said,  "Have  you  stolen  anything  cUc?  Do  you  know  of  any- 
body who  has  stolen  ?"  And  if  they  did  not  know  of  anything 
else  .  .  they  said  to  htm,  "Now,  we  are  going  to  whip  you  for 
that :  but  i  f  you  go  home,  and  go  to  work,  we  will  have  no  more 
trouble  with  you."  They  whipped  him  and  turned  him  loose; 
and  a  day  or  two  afterward  they  tocrft  up  another.  .  .  The 
moment  they  took  this  man  up,  he  said  it  was  for  the  killing 
of  such  a  man's  pig.  So  it  was  with  several  others  that  they 
called  on  and  caught  up,  and  they  say  it  has  cured  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  stealing.  That  is  a  sample  of  a  great  many  cases  of 
the  kind  that  have  occurred.  Another  sample  1  will  give  you  is 
of  this  sort;  The  lower  class  of  white  people  .  .  have  a  great 
prejudice  against  the  negro,  because  he  is  a  competitor  for 
common  labor,  and  wherever  they  come  into  collision,  those 
fellows  form  themselves  into  a  KJan,  and  take  up  negroes  that 
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tome  in  their  way,  and  punish  them.  .  .  For  instance,  3  white 
man  rents  a  tract  of  land  to  a  negro.  Some  white  man  wants 
to  get  the  land.  The  owner  prefers  giving  it  to  the  negro. 
For  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  negro,  he  [some  white  renter] 
will  then  get  up  a  parcel  of  neighbors,  and  in  disguise  they  wilt 
go  and  whip  the  negro  half  to  death. 


Desire  to  Get  Rid  of  the  Negro 

jr»  fflvx  Re^orl,  Atab&ni*  teatlmony,  pp.  1175,  1T67.    SUtUmttUs  of 
(1)  Qeoenil  S.  W.  Crawford,  United  Sl&t«s  Army,  ud   (})  jDdm 

w.  a.  Kadd.  coDMfviuv*.  Cisn) 

[i]  It  is  a  class  of  white  men,  not  possessed  of  wealth  or  real 
estate,  that  exists  in  Alabama,  many  of  them  in  the  mountains, 
that  is  hostile  to  the  negro.  Those  people  sec  him  on  the 
rich  Innds  and  possessed  of  political  privileges  which  increases 
the  old  jealousy,  and  they  know  that  if  they  can  get  rid  of  the 
negro,  have  him  colonized  for  instance,  it  will  be  better  for 
them  both  on  the  point  of  association  and  the  division  of  poU- 
tical  rights. 

[2]  In  some  sections  of  the  State  there  is  a  feeling  of  personal 
hostility  to  the  negro;  and  in  some  portions  of  my  circuit  they 
will  not  let  a  negro  live;  that  is,  it  is  a  white  population;  and 
they  do  not  want  to  come  in  contact  with  the  negro.  They  want 
to  cultivate  the  lands  themselves,  and  they  want  to  have  an 
exclusively  white  society.  .  . 

In  one  of  the  precincts  of  my  county,  all  the  people  of  which 
voted  the  republican  ticket  for  President,  I  ascertained  a  short 
time  ago  .  .  that  the  Ku-Klux  had  formed  an  organization 
there,  consisting  entirely  of  boys  and  young  men.  .  .  There 
have  been  no  black  men  in  that  county,  except  a  few  .  .  and 
they  have  been  made  to  leave  it.  .  . 

There  is  scarcely  any  county  in  the  State  where  there  is  not 
the  landholder,  who  was  formerly  a  large  slaveholder,  and  who 
desires  to  retain  this  [negro]  labor  in  the  country  to  cultivate 
the  land;  and  these  poorer  classes,  who  never  owned  slaves  or 
had  much  propcrt)',  and  who  would  much  prefer  to  have  the 
negro  out  of  the  country. 
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A  Scalawag's  Opinion  of  the  Causes 

Ku  fftux  HtpOTt.  AIsLbania  l»tlmonr,  p.  bZl,  et  acq.      StateiiMDt  of 
J.  A.  UUmlB,  Federal  otOelti.  |lS7t] 

The   fourteenth  amendment   .    .    made  the  negroes  citizens, 
effectually  changed  this  whole  status  of  his  situation,  and  .    . 
aroused  all  prejudices  and  hostility  of  the  southern  people.  .   . 
The  third  section  .  .  disqualifying  a  large  class  of  white  men, 
and  many  of  them  the  hcst  men  In  the  State  .  .  while  at  the  time 
«*ficn  it  was  adopted  in  Alabama  negroes  were  eligible  to  office, 
greatly  intensified  the  bitterness,  and  .  .  in  the  minds  of  some 
who  otherwise  might  have  been  induced  to  sustain  the  Govern* 
ment  in  its  reconstruction  policy,  created  such  a  prejudice  that 
they  became  indifferent  or  opposed  to  it.     The  reconstruction 
measures  of  Congress  were  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the 
white  people  of  the  South  as  usurpations,  unconstitutional,  and 
void,  and  all  who  sustained  them  were  most  bitterly  denounced 
IS  enemies  to  the  people.     These  measures,  conferring  on  the 
negroes  the  rigihts  of  citi7.ens,  under  these  acts  even  the  right  to 
vote  in  reconstnictinj;  the  State,  met  all  the  prejudice,  bitter 
hostility,  and  denunciations  that  could  well  be  entertained  by 
any  people,  and  every  prejudice  and  passion  was  appealed  to  to 
bring  them  into  odium  and  contempt,  and  defeat,  if  possible, 
their  operation.  .    .  Congress  admitted  the  State  of  Alabama 
under  this  constitution,  '  they  regarded  It  as  a  violation  of  the 
plighted  faith  of  Congress;  and  while  hostility  and  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  the  newly  constructed  State  were  already 
as  strong  as  human  nature  was  capable  of  entertaining,  this 
greatly  added  fuel  to  the  smothered  fire  of  opposition,  and  it 
broke  out  in  volcanic  flames  of  denunciation,  that  apiiealed  to  all 
the  prejudices  of  race  passions  of  hate,  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
entertained  by  a  brave  and  chivalrous  people.     1'he  whole  re- 
construction poltq-  was  denounced  as  a  tyrannical  usurpation, 
the  government  as  a  usurped  negro  government,  and  every 
officer  IS  a  mean,   tyrannical  usurper — a  Government  that 
placed  negroes  over  and  made  white  men  subject  to  negro  rule. 
This  led  to  a  bitterness,  to  social  and  business  ostracism  and 


%.    Tba  cowtWutlota  had  ttot  beeo  IcsaUr  Mii>pt«d. 


IQ  <7atraget  of  person,  to  wfcippmgs,  lynchingt, 
marders,  ud  Ufsstitutioas  of  pcnons  wbo  favored  tbe  Goven- 
mcnc  ind  e^Mciilly  »  negroes  wbo  set  up  to  enjoy  the  rights 
that  coaferred.  the  onc^ulf  of  vfaidi,  in  rny  opinion,  nenr 
hu  and  probably  an-cr  will  be  K^d,  a  great  deal  of  which  mi 
dooc  by  disginscd  bands;  and  wlule,  tn  my  opinion,  a  compan* 
tivcly  few  were  actually  engaged  tn  these  acts,  such  wcrt  the 
hostilitT  and  hatred  of  the  great  mass  that  they  felt  but  little 
ifiipoution  to  actively  inter^'cne  to  pre\-eat  similar  outrages  or 
lo  punish  chose  who  did  commit.  .  .  When  the  war  was  over, 
the  Soothrm  people  had  no  idea,  w^le  they  expected  slarcrr 
to  be  abolished,  that  their  slaves  were  to  be  made  rhcir  polirtcal 
equals.  .  .  My  opinion  is  that  the  great  mass  fclc  as  I  bcllen 
any  other  good,  brave  and  chivalrous  people  feeling  and  betiei^ 
ittg  as  tfaey  did  would  have  felt  .  .  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
ire  as  good  as  any  other  people. 


Violation  of  the  Appomattox  Pn^ramme 


I 


Xb  JCH*  Htfort.  G«orcla  totlsionj,  p.  31S.  et  arf,  Sutcmeat  «t 
Ocanal  Jgfen  B.  OorAm.  boid  ot  tbs  Klan  In  OcoraU.  Tills  polat 
n^imtmiis  fenmdt  ap  hy  tbe  aoldien  vbo  t«stUM.        (IITII 


1  KNOW  that  the  general  feeling  at  the  North  is  that  our  people 
art  hostile  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  ■  • 
Commanding  as  I  did,  JacJtson'a  corps  of  the  Confederate  anifi 
for  some  time  before  the  surrender,  and  at  the  time  of  Ae 
surrender  one  wing  of  that  army,  I  know  very  well  that  if  tke 
pn^ramme  which  our  people  saw  set  on  foot  at  Appomaitoi 
Coun-House  had  been  carried  out  —  if  our  people  had  hem 
met  in  the  spirit  which  wc  believe  existed  there  among  d»e 
officers  and  soldiers,  from  General  Grant  down  —  we  woula 
have  had  no  disturbance  tn  the  South.  .  .  I  know  it  ^vas  gen- 
erally felt  that  there  was  shown  toward  the  officers  and  latft 
who  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court-House  a  degree  m 
courtesy  .  .  which  was  surprising  and  gratifying,  and  whid) 
produced  at  the  time  a  very  fine  effect.  I  want  to  say,  ^»^^ 
over,  that  the  alienation  of  our  people  from  the  Government  — 
an  alienation  which,  resulting  from  the  war.  continued  to  joibc 
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atcDt  immediately  after  the  war  —  has  been  increased  since 
that  time,  by  the  course  which  our  people  believe  has  been 
vrOogfuUy  pursued  toward  them.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  the  impression  of  the  southern  mind  —  it  is  the  conviction 
of  my  own  mind,  .  .  that  we  have  not  been  met  in  the  proper 
spirit.  We,  in  Georgia,  do  not  bcHcve  that  we  have  been 
illowcd  proper  credit  for  our  honesty  of  purpose.  We  believe 
that  if  our  people  had  been  trusted,  as  wc  thought  wc  ought  to 
liavc  been  trusted  —  if  we  had  been  treated  in  the  spirit  which 
.  .  was  manifested  on  the  Federal  side  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House —  .  .  if  this  had  been  the  spirit  in  which  we  had  been 
treated,  the  alienation  would  have  been  cured.  .  . 

The  people  of  the  South  appreciate,  I  think,  very  fully  and 
very  justly  the  conduct  of  General  Grant  in  protecting  .  .  the 
soldiers  who  surrendered  there,  when  there  was  alt  this  talk 
about  punishing  for  "treason,"  &c.;  but  I  think  that  the 
bad  faith  was  in  this:  The  conduct  of  the  Federal  army, 
officers  and  soldiers,  from  General  Grant  down,  at  Appomattox 
Court-House,  led  our  people  to  feel  that  a  liberal,  generous, 
magnanimous  policy  would  be  pursued  toward  them.  They 
felt  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  construe  that  conduct  into  a 
pledge,  as  it  were;  and  as  the  sort  of  policy  which  that  conduct 
apparently  pledged  has  not  been  pursued  towards  us  —  as  the 
policy  has  been  one  of  distrust  instead  of  liberalit>-  and  mag- 
nanimity, our  people  feel  that  the  faith  which  was  pledged  to 
them  has  been  violated.  .  .  We  do  not  claim  that  wc  had  any 
written  pledge  from  Genera!  Grant  and  his  army,  any  further 
than  that  wc  should  not  be  disturbed,  so  long  as  wc  obeyed  the 
laws. 

1^  We  felt  there  was  a  moral  obligation  arising  from  the 
Circumstances  .  .  ;  we  had  no  written  pledge  except  that  con- 
tained in  our  paroles;  and  we  think  that  that  written  pledge  it- 
self has  been  broken  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  deprived  of 
rights  which  we  had  inherited.  .  .  In  that  particular  our  people 
feel  that  ihc  Government  has  not  kept  faith  with  us.  We 
lye  been  disfranchised. 
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G«nei-al  Forrest's  Explanations 

Ka  KJut:  Repcrt.  to),  illl.  pp.  6-32,    GeB«nl  Fotrest  wu  head 
(he  Klaa  aitrr  ISfiS.    Tbe  Ilrst  eitract  U  from  a  &«wtpKper  InUrvli 
In  la^i.  whtcb  Fbrrest  cUtmed  wu  D«t  eorreeC;  tbc  wcoad  U  fronl 
hi*  iMtlmoDy  la  1S71.  II3S8.  18711' 

[i]  It  is  true  that  I  have  never  recognized  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Tennessee  as  havitif;  any  leital  existence,  yet  [  was 
wilting  to  submit  to  it  for  a  time,  with  the  hope  that  the  wrongs 
might  be  righted  peaceably.  .  . 

I  loved  the  old  government  in  i86i :  1  love  the  old  Constitu- 
tion yet.  I  think  it  the  best  government  in  the  world  if  admin* 
istcred  as  it  was  before  the  war.  I  do  not  hace  it;  I  am  oppos- 
ing now  only  the  radical  revolutionista  who  are  trying  to  destroy 
it.  I  believe  that  party  to  be  composed,  at  I  know  it  is  in 
Tennesisec,  of  the  worst  men  on  God's  earth  —  men  who  would 
hesitate  at  no  crime,  and  who  have  only  one  object  in  view,  to 
enrich  themselves.  .  .  If  the  militia  were  simply  called  out,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  or  molest  any  one,  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  fight.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  do  what  I  believe  they 
will  do.  commit  outrages,  or  even  one  outrage,  upon  the  people, 
they  and  Mr.  Brownlow's  government  will  be  swept  out  of 
existence;  not  a  radical  will  be  left  alive.  If  the  militia  are 
called  out,  we  can  not  but  look  upon  it  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
because  Mr.  Brownlow  has  already  issued  his  proclamation  di' 
rccting  them  to  shoot  down  the  Ku-Klux  wherever  they  find 
them ;  and  he  calls  all  southern  men  Ku-Klux.  .  .  There  is  such 
an  organization,  not  only  in  Tennessee  but  all  over  the  South, 
and  its  numbers  have  not  been  exaggerated.  .  .  In  Tennessee 
there  are  over  forty  thousand;  in  all  the  Southern  States  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  .  .  It  is  a  protective,  polu 
tical,  military  organization.  .  .  The  members  arc  sworn  to 
recognize  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  docs  not  say 
anything  at  all  about  the  government  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Its  objects  originally  were  protection  against  the  Loyal  Leagues 
and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  but  after  it  became  gen- 
eral it  was  found  that  political  matters  and  interests  could  best 
be  promoted  within  it,  and  it  was  then  made  a  political  organ- 
ization, giving  its  support  .   .  to  the  democratic  party.  .   .  I 
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have  no  powder  to  bum  killing  negroes.     I  intend  to  kill  the 
radicals.  .   .  There  is  not  a  radical  leader  in  this  town  [Mem- 
phis] but  is  a  marked  man;  and  if  a  trouble  should  break  out, 
not  one  of  chem  would  be  left  alive.     I  have  told  them  that 
they  were  trying  to  create  a  disturbance,  and  then  slip  out  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  fall  upon  the  negro.  .   .  Their  houses 
are  picketed,  and  when  the  fight  comes  not  one  of  them  would 
ever  get  out  of  this  town  alive.  .   .  If  the  militia  attack  us,  we 
will  resist  to  the  last;  and,  if  necessary,  I  think  I  could  raise 
40,000  men  in  five  days  ready  for  the  field.  .   .  Since  its  organ- 
iKation  the  leagues  have  quit  killing  and  murdering  our  people. 
There  were  some  foolish  young  men  who  put  masks  on  their 
faces  and  rode  over  the  country  frightening  negroes;  but  orders 
have  been  issued  to  stop  that,  and  it  has  ceased.     You  may  say 
further  that  three  members  of  the  Ku-KIux  have  been  court- 
martialed  and  shot  for  violations  of  the  orders  not  to  disturb 
or  molest  people.  .  .  There  Is  a  limit  beyond  which  men  can  not 
be  driven,  and  I  am  ready  to  die  sooner  than  sacniicc  my  honor. 
This  thing  must  have  an  end,  and  it  is  now  about  time  for  that 
end  to  come. 

[2]  They  [the  Ku  Klux  orders]  were  like  the  Loyal  Leagues, 
and  met  occasionally  and  dispersed  again.  The  Loyal  Leagues 
existed  about  that  time,  and  I  think  this  was  a  sort  of  offset 
gotten  up  against  the  Loyal  Leagues.  .  .  I  think  that  organiza- 
tion arose  about  the  time  the  militia  were  called  out,  and  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow  issued  his  proclamation  stating  that  the  troops 
would  not  be  injured  for  what  they  should  do  to  the  rebels ;  such 
a  proclamation  was  issued.  .  .  There  were  a  great  many  north- 
em  men  coming  down  there,  forming  leagues  all  over  the 
country.  The  negroes  were  holding  night  meetings;  were 
going  about;  were  becoming  very  insolent,  and  the  southern 
people  all  over  the  State  were  very  much  alarmed.  I  think 
many  of  the  organizations  did  not  have  any  name;  parties 
organized  themselves  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  they  were  at- 
tacked. Ladies  were  ravished  by  some  of  these  negroes,  who 
were  tried  and  put  in  the  penitentiary,  but  were  turned  out  in  1 
few  days  afterward.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  insecurity  in 
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the  countr)',  and  I  think  this  organization  was  got  up  to  protea 
the  weak.  .  .  1  was  getting  at  that  time  [1867-68 J  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  letters  a  day  and  had  a  private  secretary  writing 
all  the  time.  I  was  receiving  letters  from  all  the  Southern 
States,  men  complaining,  being  dissatisfied,  persons  whose 
friends  had  been  killed,  or  their  families  insulted,  and  they 
were  writing  to  mc  to  know  what  they  ought  to  do.  .  .1  think 
this  organization  was  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  places  where 
there  was  danger  of  persons  being  rrtolested,  or  in  large  negro 
counties,  where  they  were  fearful  that  the  negroes  would  rise 
up.  .  .1  do  not  think  it  existed  at  all  in  the  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods, where  there  was  no  danger  of  insurrection.  There  were 
a  great  many  hres  at  that  time,  burning  of  gin-houses,  mills,  &c. 

"The  Whites  Must  and  Shall  Rule" 

ffoHM  JfUe.  Doc.  no.  tSi.  H  Cong.,  i  S«*..  p.  321.      This  eitracl  from 
an  »ddreM  oC  Cetonel   Alctblule  de  Bluic   is   ImporUuit   stnM   ibfti 
writer  wut   tbe  GrAnd  Cumm&ndcr  «f  th«   KDlxhlA  ot  the   While 
Cvnclla    In    L<oiilsluia.  [N'oireinb«r   SO.    inS] 

We  had  hardly  parted  with  our  muskets  when  we  heard  the 
harsh  voice  of  poltroons  and  speculators,  who  had  kept  hidden 
during  the  war,  and  that  voice  proclaimed  .  .  that  we  were  out 
of  the  Union;  and  that  we  could  re-enter  it  but  on  their  own 
terms -^  and  what  arc  they?  That  we  should  renounce  the 
rights  appertaining  to  our  race,  and  forever  submit  to  the  dom- 
ination of  liberated  slaves;  that  we  should  consent,  not  only  to 
be  degraded,  but  to  degrade  ourselves.  .  .  Had  the  acceptance, 
on  our  part,  of  negro  suffrage  and  negro  supremacy  been  atl- 
nounccd  as  a  condition  to  the  acceptance  of  our  surrender.  .  . 
we  would  have  fallen  and  been  buried  in  the  confederate  uni- 
form. 

The  seeds  of  the  most  vindictive  hostility  have  been  sown 
in  the  hearts  of  the  black  race.  They  have  been  taught  to  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  property,  to  violate  their  contracts  with  us. 
They  have  been  told  that  we  intend  to  reduce  them  bade  to 
slavery,  and  instructed  to  procure  and  keep  power  and  lead  to 
slaughter  us.  What  were,  in  this  locaIit>-,  the  counsels  impart- 
ed by  their  leaders?  .  .  "If  you  arc  not  rich  enough  to  buy  a 
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gun  or  »  knife,  you  rich  enough  to  buy  a  box  of  matches,  and, 
with  those  matches,  you  can  destroy  in  a  few  minutes  what  the 
whites  have  labored  forty  years  to  win."  What  were  the  in- 
structions everywhere  given  and  to  be  followed  by  the  f  reedmen, 
in  case  a  difficulty  should  occur  between  them  and  the  whites? 
"Your  wives  will  remain  at  your  employer's  house  and  kill 
the  women  and  children.  As  to  you,  do  not  forget  if,  the 
order  from  the  government  is  that  you  shall  commence  with 
the  men  and  stop  at  the  cradle." 

We  have  witnessed  the  revolting  spectacle  of  excited  ne* 
groes  riding  through  our  streets  and  on  the  public  roads  with 
guns  on  their  shoulders,  revolvers  and  dirks  hanging  at  their 
sides,  matches  in  their  hands,  yelling,  cursing,  and  threatening 
to  shoot  down  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  whites,  to  destroy  their 
property.  .  .  There  is  not  a  locality  in  which  the  negroes  have 
not  perpetrated  depredations,  robberies,  arson,  rape,  and  mur- 
der, and,  in  every  instance,  they  have  been  protected  by  the 
villains  who  have  represented  us  as  being  ready  to  resist  the 
laws  and  the  authority  oi  the  land.  If  wc  have  the  audacity 
to  defend  our  flesh  against  the  dirk,  and  the  gun,  or  defend  our 
property  against  a  firebrand —  when  the  dirk,  the  gun,  and  the 
firebrand  are  held  by  a  black  hand  —  the  oft-rehearsed  cry, 
"the  rebels  are  again  in  open  resistance  against  the  govern- 
ment," is  thrown  to  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens.  That  cry 
aTi-akcns  every  echo  of  the  American  Capitol,  and  alarms  the 
tender  and  magnanimous  heart  of  every  loyalist.  .   . 

We  are  ruined;  every  branch  of  industry'  is  cramped  and 
paralyzed:  anxiety,  trouble,  scarcity,  humiliations  arc  at  the 
threshold  of  ever>*  southern  home;  and  a  tax  —  an  intolerable, 
a  spoliating  tax  —  threatens  to  despoil  us  of  the  remnants  of 
our  property  and  of  the  scant  fruits  of  a  discouraged  and  dying 
industry.  It  bears  heavily  on  the  mansions  of  the  once  wealthy 
and  still  more  heavily  on  the  dwelling  of  the  poor;  it  spares 
not  the  humble  cabin  of  the  frecdmen.  .  .  Is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  wc  will  tamely  submit  to  this  plunder,  this  spoliation, 
find  that  we  will  kiss  the  hands  of  the  robbers  of  our  rights,  the 
murdereis  of  our  States?  .   . 
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What  do  we  ask?  That  the  not  of  the  eagle*  be  not  mt^ 
rendered  to  .  .  nvena  andto  the  vultarei;  .  .  that  the  purity 
of  the  white  race  be  not  adulterated  and  lost;  that  ten  proud 
and  intelligent  States  be  not  converted  into  ten  African  pror- 
ittces.  This  we  ask,  not  as  a  favor,  and  on  bended  knees,  but 
at  8  right. 


THE  DECLARATIONS  OF  THE  SECRET  ORDERS 


Organization  and  Principles  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 

Kevitfti  ana  Jmenrfed  Frcacript  of  the  Ordtr  of  '  '  *.    Bxiracta. 
Tbe  original  Prewrlpt  adoDted  In  1867  provided  tor  the  orconlKa/ 
UOB.  but  had  no  declaration  of  prlnclplee.  1.18C8I 

Appelij\tion 

This  Organization  shall  be  styled  aod  denominated,  the  Order 
of  the  •  •  •. 

Creed 

We,  the  Order  of  the  *  *  *,  reverentially  acknowledge  the 
najesty  and  supremacy  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  recognize  the 
goodness  and  providence  of  the  same.  And  we  recognize  our 
Telation  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  supremacy  of 

the  Constitution,  the  Constitutionat   Laws  thereof,   and  the 

Union  of  States  thereunder. 


Char.\cter  and  Objects  of  the  Order 

This  is  an  institution  of  Chivalry,  Humanity,  Merey,  and 
Patriotism;  embodying  in  its  genius  and  its  principles  all  that 
is  chivalric  in  conduct,  noble  in  sentiment,  generous  in  manhood, 
and  patriotic  in  purpose;  its  peculiar  objects  being 

First:  To  protect  the  weak,  the  innocent,  and  the  defense- 
less, from  the  indignities,  wrongs,  and  outrages  of  the  lawless, 
the  violent,  and  the  brutal ;  to  relieve  the  injured  and  oppressed; 
to  succor  the  suffering  and  unfortunate,  and  especially  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

Second :  To  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  laws  passed  in  conformity  thereto,  and 
to  protect  the  States  and  the  people  thereof  from  all  invasion 
from  any  source  whatever. 

Third:  To  aid  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  all  constitu- 
tional laws,  and  to  protect  the  people  from  unlawful  seizure. 
and  from  trial  except  by  their  peers  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

347 
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Titles 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  Order  shall  consist  of  a 
Grand  Wizard  of  the  F.mpirc,  and  his  ten  Genii;  a  Grand  Dra* 
gon  of  the  Rczlm,  and  his  eight  Hydras;  a  Grand  Titan  of  the 
Dominion,  and  his  six  Furies;  a  Grand  Giant  of  the  Province, 
and  his  four  Goblins;  a  Grand  Cyclops  of  the  Den,  and  his 
two  Night-hawlcs;  a  Grand  Magi,  a  Grand  Monk,  a  Grand 
Scribe,  a  Grand  Exchequer,  a  Grand  Turk,  and  a  Grand  Sen- 
tinel. 

SfiC.  3.  The  body  politic  of  this  Order  shall  be  known  and 
dcsiftnated  as  "Ghouls.'* 


Territory  and  its  Divisions 

Sectiok  I.  The  territory  embraced  within  the  jurisdictiwi 
of  this  Order  shall  be  coterminous  with  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri. 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  all  combined  constituting  the  Empire. 

Sec.  2.  'I'hc  l:!mpirc  shall  be  divided  into  four  departments, 
the  first  to  be  styled  the  Realm,  and  coterminous  with  the  bound- 
aries of  the  several  States;  the  second  to  be  styled  the  Dominion 
and  to  be  coterminous  with  such  counties  as  the  Grand  Dragons 
of  the  several  Realms  may  assign  to  the  charge  of  the  Grand 
Titan.  The  third  to  be  styled  the  Prm-ince,  and  to  be  coter- 
minous with  the  several  counties;  provided,  the  Grand  Titan 
may,  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  assign  two  Grand  Giants  to 
one  Province,  prescribing,  at  the  same  time,  the  jurisdiction  of 
each.  The  fourth  department  to  he  styled  the  Den,  and  shall 
embrace  such  part  of  a  Province  as  the  Grand  Giant  shall  assign 
to  the  charge  of  a  Grand  Cyclops. 

[Questions  to  be  Asked  Candidates] 
ist.     Have  you  ever  been   rejected^   upon   application   for 

membership  in  the  *  *  *,  or  have  you  ever  been  expelled  from 

the  same? 

2d.     Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a  member  of  the 

Radical  Republican  party,  or  either  of  the  organizations 


I 


known  fl 
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«s  the  "Loyal  League"  and  the  "Grand  Army  of  the  Republic?" 
3d.  Arc  you  opposed  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Radical  party,  and  to  the  Loyal  League,  and  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  50  far  as  you  are  informed  of  the  character 
and  purposes  of  those  organizations? 

4th.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Federal  army  during  the  late 
war,  and  fight  against  the  South  during  the  existence  of  the 
same? 

5th.  Arc  you  opposed  to  negro  equality,  both  social  and 
political? 

6th.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  white  man's  government  in  (his 
country  ? 

7th.  Are  you  in  favor  of  Constitutional  liberty,  and  a 
Government  of  equitable  laws  instead  of  a  Government  of  vio- 
lence and  oppression? 

Sth.  Arc  you  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  South  ? 

9th.  Arc  you  in  favor  of  the  rc-cnfranchisement  and  eman- 
cipation of  the  white  men  of  the  South,  and  the  restitution  of 
the  Southern  people  to  all  their  rights,  alike  proprietary,  civil, 
and  political? 

loth.  Do  you  believe  in  the  inalienable  right  of  sclf-prcscr- 
ration  of  the  people  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  un- 
ficcnsed  power? 

kThe  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia 
COMWHXton  «nd  NUuoI  odoplrd  IS6S.      ExlractB.  (186SJ 

Preamble 
v^iiEREAS,    Radical   legislation   Is   subversive  of  the   princi- 
ples of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  originally 
adopted  by  our  fathers: 

And  whereas,  our  safety  and  our  prosperity  depend  on  the 
prescr\'arion  of  those  grand  principles  and  believing  that  they 
can  be  peacefully  maintained:  Therefore,  wc  adopt  the  fol- 
loving  [constitution  svmewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Klan]. 
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(QpESTioss  Asked  tux  Candidate] 

1.  Do  you  belong  to  the  white  race?     Ans.  —  I  do. 

2.  Did  you  erer  mirr>'  any  woman  who  did  not,  or  ioa 
not.  belong  to  the  white  race?     Ans.  —  No. 

3.  Do  you  pnxnisc  never  to  marry  any  woman  but  one^ 
beloogs  to  the  wfaite  race?     Ans.  —  I  do. 

4.  Do  you  believe  in  the  superiority  of  your  race?    Am.— 

Ido- 

J.  Will  you  promise  never  to  vote  for  any  one  for  iny 
office  of  honor,  profit  or  tnisr,  who  does  not  belong  to  foor 
race?     Ans.  —  I  do. 

6.  Will  you  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  abstain  from  cut- 
ing  your  vote  at  any  election  in  which  a  candidate  of  the  acgro 
race  shall  be  opposed  to  a  white  man  attached  to  your  prioo- 
pics,  unless  or  prevented  by  severe  illness  or  any  other  phfMil 
disability?     .\ns. —  I  wilL 

7.  Are  you  opposed  to  allowing  the  control  of  the  potitiol 
aHatrs  of  this  counir>-  to  go  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  ttindi 
of  the  African  race,  and  will  you  do  everything  in  your  pwer 
to  prevent  it?    A.  —  Yes. 

8.  Will  you  devote  your  intelligence,  energy  and  inBuena 
to  the  furtherance  and  propagation  of  the  principles  of  our 
Order?     A.  —  I  will. 

9.  \ViU  you,  under  all  circumstances,  defend  and  protect 
persons  of  the  white  race  in  their  lives,  rights  and  propcttr- 
against  all  encroachments  or  invasions  from  any  inferior  net, 
and  especially  the  African?     A.  — Yes. 

10.  .Are  you  willing  to  take  an  oath  forever  to  cherish  thtst 
grand  principles,  and  to  unite  yourself  with  others  who.  lilu 
you.  believing  in  their  truth,  have  firmly  bound  themselves  W 
stand  by  and  defend  them  against  all?     .^is.  —  I  am. 

The  C[ommandcr]  shall  then  say;  If  you  consent  tojoia 
our  Association,  raise  your  right  hand  and  I  will  administer  n 
you  the  oath  M-hich  we  have  all  taken:  .  . 

[Ckaboe  to  Initiates} 
You  have  been  initiated  into  one  of  the  mMtl 
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important  Orders,  which  have  ever  been  established  on  this 
continent:  an  Order,  which,  if  its  principles  are  faithfully  ob- 
sen-ed  and  its  objects  diligently  carried  out,  ts  destined  to  re- 
generate our  unfortunate  country  and  to  relieve  the  White  Race 
from  the  humiliating  condition  to  which  it  has  lately  been  re- 
duced in  this  Republic.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  chat  before 
taking  part  in  the  labors  oi  this  Association,  you  should  under- 
stand fully  its  principles  and  objects  and  the  duties  vrhtch  de- 
volve upon  you  as  one  of  its  members. 

As  you  may  have  already  gathered  from  the  questions  which 
were  propounded  to  you,  and  which  you  have  answered  so  sat- 
isfactorily, and  from  the  clauses  of  the  Oath  which  you  have 
taken,  our  main  and  fundamental  object  is  the  MAINTEN- 
AN'CE  OF  THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  WHITE  RACE 
in  this  Republic.  History  and  physiology  teach  us  that  we 
belong  to  a  race  which  nature  has  endowed  with  an  evident 
superiority  over  all  other  races,  and  that  the  Maker,  in  thus 
ele\'ating  us  above  the  common  standard  of  human  creation, 
has  intended  to  give  us  over  inferior  races,  a  dominion  from 
which  no  human  laws  can  permanently  derogate.  The  ex- 
perience o(  ages  demonstrates  that,  from  the  origin  of  the  world, 
this  dominion  has  always  remained  \n  the  hands  of  the  Cau- 
casian Race;  whilst  all  the  other  races  have  constantly  occu- 
pied a  subordinate  and  secondary  position:  a  fact  which  tri- 
umphantly confirms  this  great  law  of  nature.  Powerful  na- 
tions have  succeeded  each  other  on  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
have  marked  their  passage  by  glorious  and  memorable  deeds: 
and  among  those  who  have  thus  left  on  this  globe  indelible 
traces  of  their  splendor  and  greatness,  we  find  none  but  de- 
scended from  the  Caucasian  stock.  Wc  see,  on  the  contrary^ 
that  most  of  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  other  races  have 
remained  tn  a  state  of  complete  barbarity;  whilst  the  small 
number  of  those  who  have  advanced  beyond  this  savage  exis- 
tence, have,  for  centuries,  stagnated  in  a  semi-barbarous  con- 
dition of  which  there  can  be  no  progress  or  improvement. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  as  a  race  of  men  is  more 
remote  from  the  Caucasian  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  black 


African,  the  more  fatally  that  stamp  of  inferiority  is  aflSxed 
to  its  sons,  and  irrevocably  dooms  them  to  eternal  Jmperfec- 
tibility  and  degradation. 

Convinced  that  wc  are  of  these  clcmcnia  of  natural  ethics, 
we  know,  besides,  that  the  government  of  our  Republic  was 
established  by  white  men,  for  white  men  alone,  and  that  it 
never  was  in  the  contemplation  of  its  founders  that  it  should 
fall  into  the  hnnds  of  an  inferior  and  degraded  race.  We 
hold,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  white 
race  the  management  of  its  afiairs  in  order  to  transfer  it  to 
control  of  the  black  populntion,  is  an  invasion  of  the  sacred 
prerogatives  xtiuchsafcd  to  us  by  the  Constitution,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  established  by  God  himself;  that  such  en- 
croachments are  subversive  of  the  established  institutions  of 
our  Republic,  and  that  no  individual  of  the  white  race  can  sub- 
mit to  them  without  humiliation  and  shame. 

It,  then,  becomes  our  solemn  duty,  as  white  men,  to  resist 
strenuously  and  persistently  those  attempts  against  our  natural 
and  constitutional  rights,  and  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
in  order  to  maintain,  in  this  Republic,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  restrain  the  black  or  African  race  to  that 
condition  of  social  and  political  inferiority  for  which  God  has 
destined  it.  This  is  the  object  for  which  our  Order  was  insti- 
tuted; and,  in  carrying  it  out.  we  intend  to  infringe  no  laws, 
to  violate  no  rights,  and  to  resort  to  no  forcible  means,  except 
for  purposes  of  legitimate  and  necess,iry  defense. 

As  an  essential  condition  of  success,  this  Order  proscribes 
absolutely  all  social  equalit)-  between  the  races.  If  we  were 
to  admit  persons  of  African  race  on  the  same  level  with  our- 
selves, a  state  of  personal  relations  would  follow  which  would 
unavoidably  lead  to  political  equality;  for  it  would  be  a  virtual 
recognition  of  status,  after  which  we  could  not  consistently 
deny  them  an  equal  share  in  the  administration  of  our  public 
affairs.  The  man  who  is  good  enough  to  be  our  familiar 
companion,  is  good  enough  also  to  participate  in  our  political 
government;  and  if  we  were  to  grant  the  one,  there  could 
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be  no  good  reason  (or  us  not  to  concede  the  other  of  these 
tv^o  privileges. 

There  is  another  reason,  Brothers,  for  which  we  condemn 
this  social  equalit>'.  Its  toleration  would  soon  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  intermarriages  between  individuals  of  the  two  races; 
and  the  result  of  this  miscegenation  would  be  gradual  amalga* 
mation  and  the  production  of  a  degenerate  and  bastard  off* 
^K  spring,  which  would  soon  populate  these  States  with  a  degraded 
^^and  ignoble  population,  incapable  of  moral  and  intellectual 
I  development  and  unfitted  to  support  a  great  and  powerful 
I  country.  We  must  maintain  the  purity  of  the  white  blood,  if 
^Kwe  would  preserve  for  it  that  natural  superiority  with  which 
^™God  has  ennobled  it. 

To  avoid  these  evils,  therefore,  we  take  the  obligation  TO 
OBSERVE  A  MARKED  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 
THE  TWO  RACES,  not  only  In  the  relations  of  public  affairs, 
but  also  in  the  more  intimate  dealings  and  intercourse  of  pri* 
vate  life  which,  by  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  are  more 
apt  to  have  an  influence  on  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Order. 

Now  that  I  have  laid  before  you  the  objects  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, let  mc  charge  you  specially  In  relation  to  one  of  your 
most  important  duties  as  one  of  its  members.  Our  statutes 
make  us  bound  to  respect  sedulously  the  rights  of  the  colored 
inhabitants  of  this  Republic,  and  in  every  instance,  to  give  to 
them  whatever  lawfully  belongs  to  them.  It  is  an  act  of  simple 
justice  not  to  deny  them  any  of  the  privileges  to  which  they 
are  legitimately  entitled:  and  we  cannot  better  show  the  inher- 
ent superiority  of  our  race  than  by  dealing  with  them  in  that 
spirit  of  firmness,  libcralitj-  and  impartiality  which  character- 
izes all  superior  organizations.  Besides,  it  would  be  ungcn* 
erous  for  us  to  undertake  to  restrict  them  to  the  narrowest 
limits  as  to  the  exercise  of  certain  rights,  without  conceding 
to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  fullest  measure  of  those  which 
we  recognize  as  theirs;  and  a  fair  construction  of  a  white  man's 
duty  towards  them  would  be,  not  only  to  respect  and  observe 
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their  acknowledged  rights,  but  aUo  to  see  that  these  arc  re- 
spected and  observed  by  others. 

From  the  brief  explanation  which  I  have  just  given  you. 
you  must  have  satisJicd  yourselves  that  our  Association  is  not 
a  political  party,  and  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  organ- 
ized parties  of  the  day.  Nor  will  it  lend  itself  to  the  personal 
advancement  of  individuals,  or  listen  to  the  cravings  of  any 
partisan  spirit.  It  was  organized  in  order  to  carry  out  certain 
great  principles,  from  which  it  must  never  swerve  by  favoring 
private  ambitions  and  political  aspirations.  These,  as  well 
as  all  sentiments  of  private  enmity,  animosity  and  other  per- 
sonal feelings,  we  must  leave  at  the  door  before  we  enter  this 
Council.  You  may  meet  here,  congregated  together,  men  who 
belong  to  all  the  political  organizations  which  now  divide,  or 
may  divide,  this  country;  you  sec  some  whom  cmbictercd  feuds 
and  irreconcilable  hatred  have  long  and  widely  separated;  they 
have  all  cast  away  these  rankling  feelings  to  unite  cordially 
and  zealously  in  the  labors  of  our  great  undertaking.  I-ct 
their  example  be  to  you  a  useful  lesson  of  the  disinterestedness 
and  devotedness  which  should  characterize  our  efforts  for  the 
success  of  our  cause  I 


I 


Initiation  Oath  of  the  White  Brotherhood 


Ku  Etvx  Report,  South  CRralla&  (esttmony,  p.  S$l 
Klv*n  from  memor}'  by  a  former  member. 


Tlite  veralon  vw 
[ISTII 


You  solemnly  swear  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  thit 
you  will  never  reveal  the  name  of  the  person  who  initiated 
you;  and  that  you  will  never  reveal  what  is  now  about  to  come 
to  your  knowledge;  and  that  you  arc  not  now  a  member  of 
the  Red  String  Order,  Union  League,  Heroes  of  America, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  or  any  other  organization  whose 
aim  and  intention  is  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  South,  or  of 
the  States,  or  of  the  people,  or  to  elevate  the  negro  to  a  politi- 
cal equality  with  yourself;  and  that  you  are  opposed  to  all  such 
principles;     So  help  you  God. 
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ElS«»] 


The  '76  Association 

Ootutiluiion  of  the  'Tfi  AM*Ociatio».    A  LoultUma  orgmniuLlaB. 

Preamble 

To  oppose  by  all  peaceful  and  lawful  means  in  our  powctt 
the  usurpations  of  the  Radical  party. 

To  uphold  the  principles  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
as  established  and  interpreted  by  its  fnimers. 

I'o  vindicate  the  history  of  the  South  from  the  malignant 
and  systematic  assaults  and  aspersions  of  the  Press,  Pulpits,  and 
Politicians  of  the  Radical  party. 

To  place  before  the  world  the  true  position  of  the  South 
during  the  recent  war,  and  her  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

To  form  a  nucleus  around  which  the  true  men  of  the  South 
may  rally  in  contending  for  these  great  ends. 

To  promote  the  material  interests  of  the  South. 

And,  further,  as  an  auxiliary  to  this  association,  to  establish 
and  maintain  in  the  CIt>-  of  New  Orleans,  a  newspaper  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  advancement,  advocacy,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  principles. 


The  Council  of  Safety 


Ku  fflur  Rrporl.  South  CanoUliB  tostlmonr,  i>.   102. 
E.  W.  SolbelH,  Eecreurr  ot  Ibe  Union  Reform  party. 


SUtetD«at  ot 
C1S7I] 


What  led  to  it  was  this:  the  manner  in  which  the  people  had 
become  excited  over  the  election  [1870],  the  arming  of  the 
icolored  people,  the  insolent  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
I  themselves  at  the  election,  the  manner  in  which  wc  had  been 
counted  out  of  the  election,   and  the  ballot-tioxes  had  been 
stuffed.  .  .     The  people  became  so  very  much  excited  that  we 
thought  we  were  in  imminent  danger;  we  thought  a  war  of 
'races  was  very  probable.     Shortly  after  the  election  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Union  Reform  party  was  called  together 
for  cwistderation,  and  to  that  conference  was  invited  a  number 
of  .  .  representative   men  —  from   the   different   portions  of 
the  State,  to  consult  for  the  public  good,  and  to  consider  what 
wc  could  do  to  avert  such  an  awful  calamity  as  a  war  of  races 


would  be.  After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter,  ■  . 
considering  that  wc  were  not  allowed  to  organize,  and  not 
allowed  to  have  any  of  the  public  arms,  wc  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  have  some  sort  of  organization  for 
the  protection  of  our  families.  A  commictec  was  appointd 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organization,  which  we  believed  wooU 
afford  some  sort  of  protection  to  the  people  in  case  there  shnU 
be  an  outbreak.  The  committee  produced  what  is  called  "tbc 
constitution  of  the  council  of  safety."  It  was  not  submitted 
to  the  executive  committee  and  the  other  gentlemen  for  se^-enl 
weeks  after  that.  Contran-  to  our  expectations  the  aatt- 
ment  passed  off.  the  people  became  comparatively  quiet,  u^ 
not  much  interest  was  taken  in  our  plan  after  we  had  got  it 
up,  because  we  beheved  that  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  thu  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  organize  at  all.  When  the  maniK 
script  of  that  "council  of  safety"  was  read  to  me,  I  was  vtvj 
unwell  at  the  time  and  suggested  no  amendments  to  it  It 
did  not  meet  my  approbation,  inasmuch  as  I  thought  it  wastw 
complicated,  that  there  was  too  much  detail  about  it,  ind  [ 
did  not  think  it  would  take  on  that  account.  It  was  publitbed, 
hcKrerer,  and  I  sent  it  to  a  number  of  the  counties. 


Young  Men's  Democratic  Club 

K»  THm  tUfort.  VOL  sUt.  p.  X2T.  Stalentent  of  J.  J.  WllUunt  «t 
norldft,  fiartJm  of  t&e  «liib.  Thla  ot^uiUvtlon  hUo  exlited  In 
VlrslBtk.  [imi 

Thk  cause  of  this  organisation  was  this:     After  the  election 

.  .  there  were  a  great  many  frauds  committed  there  at  Tal- 

IthtsMc  in  respect  to  the  ballot  box;  the  white  people,  vifi 

in  (he  county  numbered  about  one  to  seven  of  the  colored  pto- 

p)e.  were  not  allowed  to  vote;  were  crowded  out  from  th* 

polls.     The  colored  people  were  brought  up  there  In  squa^ 

of  frtim  eight  to  ten  and  fifteen  deep,  and  from  one  to  twv 

hundred  )'ards  long,  and  it  was  really  worth  your  life  to  p 

in  there.     In  that  state  of  affairs  this  oi^amzation  was  go^ 

up.  .  • 

On  the  days  of  election  .  .  I  myself,  as  the  chief,  gave 


m 
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instructions  to  the  commanders  of  hundreds;  they  gave  their 
instructions  to  commanders  of  fifties,  and  they  to  the  com- 
manders of  tens;  that  on  the  day  of  election  order  must  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards.  If  a  man  belonging  to  the  club 
appeared  at  the  polls  with  secret  arms  he  must  be  arrested  and 
confined  until  the  election  was  over;  if  he  appeared  there  In 
liquor  it  was  the  same;  and  consequently  wt  had  perfect  order 
at  elections.  .  . 

Before  the  war.  years  ago,  we  had  here  a  very  similar  pro- 
cess; it  never  has  been  resorted  to  since,  but  that  was  twenty* 
five  or  thirty  years  ago.  We  had  down  in  this  country  what 
was  called  regulators.  Whenever  they  notified  a  man  to  leave 
he  left.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  organization,  with  the  men 
at  the  head  of  it,  we  could  not  have  been  protected  .  .  from 
the  colored  people,  and  from  the  men  who  were  urging  them  on. 


A  Defensive  Organization 

JC»  Ktuw  Report,  Alabama  KnrCUnon;,  p.  148T.  8uU«mciit  of  J.  J. 
Qftrr«tt,  U«mgpoIlB.  .Alabama.  Tbere  w«re  bimdreds.  perhaps,  ot 
orders  tike  tbia  one.  [ISTl] 

There  were  no  oaths,  that  I  remember,  except  a  promise  to 
obey  the  signals  that  would  have  called  the  parties  together; 
they  were  to  meet  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell;  to  meet  armed, 
without  disguises;  a  captain  was  elected.  .  .  Threats  were  .  . 
made  to  burn  the  town.  Wc  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
us  to  protect  the  women  and  children  of  the  town;  to  have  an 
organization  upon  which  we  could  rely.  We  did  have  an 
organization,  and  provision  was  made  for  its  being  armed, 
and  for  our  meeting  promptly  with  our  arms  at  a  certain 
place.  We  had  officers.  The  purpose  was  the  protection  of 
property  and  lives,  and  the  safety  of  the  citixcns  of  the  place. 
We  had  no  signal  except  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  to  get  to- 
gether. 
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The  White  Leftgne 

ao*m  Ktpart  so.  J»i.  ^3  Cong.,  i  S«u_  pvt  U.  pp.  IM.  Hi.      Bx- 
tmeU  (II  fTon  Um  OoMtltntloo  of  tta  CrMent  Otr  Vfelu  LiMsim'. 


(S>  fron  tb*  Lan)«lA»>  WhtM  Lmc«*  platf« 


U«T« 


[  I  ]  The  object  of  this  dub  is  to  assist  in  restoriag  as  hoocit 
and  intellieent  government  to  the  Scate  of  Louisiana;  to  drive 
incompetent  and  corrupt  men  from  office;  and  by  a  union  widi 
all  other  good  citizens,  the  better  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  all  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  to  maintain  and  protect  and  enforce  our 
rights,  and  the  rights  of  all  citizens  thereunder. 

[aj  From  the  time  that  the  right  of  su6rage  was  .  .  ac- 
corded too  hastily  to  a  race  in  the  infancy  of  freedom,  we 
firmly  resolved  that  it  was  our  duty,  and  a  wise  expediency, 
to  accept  the  policy  of  the  reconstruction  laws  in  their  full 
scope.  \Vc  endeavored  at  once  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  negro,  to  explain  to  him  that  slavery  having 
been  forever  abolished,  he,  as  a  citizen  possessing  all  the  rights 
of  white  citizens,  had  the  same  Interests,  and  the  same  duties 
as  the  white  men.  .  .  We  Invited  him  to  our  meetings,  we 
called  him  to  our  platforms,  we  placed  some  of  them  upon 
our  tickets.  Election  after  election  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  M 
us;  treated  all  our  advances  with  distrust  and  suspicion:  unhcs-  ' 
itatingly  followed  the  leadership  of  men  whom  they  knew  to 
be  unworthy  and  dishonest,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception  In-  fl 
variably  voted  like  a  body  of  trained  soldiers  obeying  a  word 
of  command.  We  still  hoped  that  time  and  experience  would 
give  them  discretion.  .  .  We  thought  that  a  right  which 
they  owed  to  the  white  race  would  not  be  persistently  used  by 
them  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  white  men.  In  this  hope 
wc  have  been  most  grievously  disappointed.  .  . 

Any  one  who  has  been  to  their  meetings,  or  overheard  their 
private  conversations,  knows  that  they  dream  of  the  gradual 
exodus  of  the  whites,  which  will  leave  Louisiana  to  their  exclu- 
sive control,  like  another  Hayti.  The  increasing  spirit  of  caste 
founded  on  the  most  absurd  inversion  of  the  relations  of  race;, 
•hows  itself  in  every  form.     Their  incessant  demands  for  of- 


I 
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ficcs  from  the  State,  city,  and  Federal  Government,  for  which 
they  arc  unfit,  and  to  which  they  have  no  title  other  than  the 
color  of  their  skins;  the  development  in  their  conventions  of  a 
spirit  of  proscription  against  white  radicals  and  even  against 
honorable  republicans  who  fought  in  the  northern  armies  for 
their  liberation:  their  increasing  arrogance,  which  seems  to 
know  no  bounds;  their  Increasing  dishonesty,  which  they  regard 
as  statcsinanly  virtue;  their  contemptuous  scorn  of  all  the  rights 
of  the  white  man  which  they  dare  to  trespass  upon,  all  these 
signs  warn  us  that  the  calamity  which  we  had  long  apprehended 
is  now  imminent,  and  that  wc  must  prepare  for  all  its  conse- 
quences. Disregarding  all  minor  questions  of  principle  or 
polic)',  and  having  solely  in  view  the  maintenance  of  our  heredi- 
tary civilization  and  Christianity  menaced  by  s  stupid  African* 
i3»tion,  we  appeal  to  the  men  of  our  race,  of  whatever  lan- 
guage or  nationality,  to  unite  with  us  against  that  supreme 
danger.  A  league  of  the  whites  is  the  inevitable  result  of  that 
formidable,  oath-bound,  and  blindly  obedient  league  of  the 
blacks,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  most  cunning  and 
unscrupulous  negroes  in  the  State,  may  at  any  moment  plunge 
us  into  a  war  of  races.  .  .  It  is  with  some  hope  that  a  timely 
and  proclaimed  union  of  the  whites  as  a  race,  and  their  efficient 
preparation  for  any  emergency,  may  arrest  the  threatened  hor- 
rors of  a  social  war,  and  teach  the  blacks  to  beware  of  further 
insolence  and  aggression,  that  we  call  upon  the  men  of  our  race 
to  leave  in  abeyance  all  lesser  considerations;  to  forget  all 
differences  of  opinions  and  all  race  prejudices  of  the  past,  and 
with  no  object  in  view  but  the  common  good  of  both  races, 
to  unite  with  us  in  an  earnest  efFort  to  re-establish  a  white 
man's  government  in  the  city  and  the  State. 


3- 
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"Regulators,  Jayhawkers,  Black-horse  Cavalry" 

Betate  Ei.  Due.  no.  6. 3S  Cmig^  S  Scm.  p.  ».      Ptoid  repent  of  Qtn, 
Dkvla  TUlSMi.  be«d  ftf  Preedmee'a  Btire«u  in  G«orsla.      TheM  v«r«j 
CBrljr  oriMiUatloos.  [Novemb«r   1.    ISMl' 

Bands  of  men  styling  themselves  "Regulators,"  "Jayhawkert." 
and  "Black-horse  cavalry,"  have  infested  different  parts  of  the 
Slate,  committing  the  most  fiendish  and  diabolical  outrages  on 
the  frccdmcn.  I  am  imawarc  of  a  single  instance  in  which  one 
of  these  villains  has  been  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  by  the 
civil  authorities.  .  .  I  am  led  to  believe  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  civil  authorities  nnd  well  disposed  citizens  hA%'e 
been  overawed  by  these  organizations.  In  others,  I  fear  the 
civil  authorities  have  sympathized  with  them.  Whenever  they 
have  neglected  or  refused  to  act,  troops  have  been  dispatched 
to  arrest  the  guilty  parties;  but,  as  the  outlaws  are  usually 
Tvcll  mounted,  have  the  sympathy  of  more  or  less  of  the  inhab- 
itants, arc  familiar  with  the  country',  and  have  numerous  oppof> 
tunilics  for  concealment,  they  generally  escape. 


The  Transformation  of  the  Klao 

hoUftT  ud  Wllaon,  JTii  BHux  Ktott.  p.  M.  Copyrlslit  1384.  1905. 
tJnd  by  pn-mlMloo.  Loiter  wim  one  of  th«  foondvrs  ot  tbe  Klaa. 
wUeh  Iwgftn  u  a  social  club.  [IgW-lSSS] 

The  prevalent  idea  was  that  the  Klan  contemplated  some  great 
and  important  mission.  This  idea  aided  in  its  rapid  growth. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  rapid  extensions  of  the  Klan  con- 
firmed this  idea  of  Its  purposes.  When  admitted  to  member- 
ship this  conclusion,  in  the  case  of  many,  was  deepened  rather 
than  removed  by  what  they  saw  and  heard.  'Iliere  was  not 
a  word  in  the  ritual  or  in  the  obligation  or  in  any  part  of  the 
ceremony  to  favor  such  a  conclusion;  but  the  impression  still 
remained  that  this  mystcriousncss  and  secrecy,  the  high  sound- 
ing titles  of  the  ofEcers.  the  grotesque  dress  of  the  mcmben, 
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Ed  the  fonnidable  obligation,  all  meant  more  than  mere 
ort.  This  impression  was  ineradicable,  and  the  attitude  of 
many  of  the  members  continued  to  be  that  of  expecting  great 
developments.  Each  had  his  own  speculations  as  to  what  was 
to  be  the  character  of  the  serious  wortc  which  the  Klan  had 
to  do.  But  they  were  satisfied  that  there  was  such  work.  It 
was  an  unhealthy  and  dangerous  state  of  mind  for  men  to  be 
in:  bad  results  in  some  cases  very  naturally  followed  from  it. 

The  impression  made  by  the  Klan  on  the  public  was  the 
second  cause  which  contributed  to  its  transformation  Into  a 
band  of  Regulators.  When  the  meetings  first  began  to  be  held 
!n  the  dilapidated  house  on  the  hill,  passers-by  were  frequent. 
Most  of  them  passed  the  grim  and  ghostly  sentinel  on  the  road- 
aide  in  silence,  but  always  with  a  quickened  step.  Occasionally 
one  would  stop  and  ask:  "Who  are  you?"  In  awfully  se- 
pulchral tones,  the  invariable  answer  was:  "A  spirit  from  the 
other  world.  I  was  killed  at  Chickamaugua."  Such  an  an* 
awcr,  especially  when  given  to  a  superstitious  negro,  was  ex- 
tremely terrifying.  .  .  There  came  from  the  country  simitar 
Uories.  The  belated  laborer,  passing  after  nightfall,  some 
lonely  and  secluded  spot,  heard  horrible  noises  and  saw  fear- 
ful sights.  These  stories  were  repeated  with  such  embellish- 
ments as  the  imagination  of  the  narrator  suggested,  till  the 
feeling  of  the  negroes  and  of  many  of  the  white  people,  at 
mention  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  one  of  awe  and  terror. 

In  a  short  time  the  Lictor  of  the  Pulaski  "den"  reported 
that  travel  along  the  road  on  which  he  had  his  post  had 
almost  entirely  stopped.  In  the  country  it  was  noticed  that 
the  noctural  perambulation  of  the  colored  population  dimin- 
ished, or  entirely  ceased  wherever  the  Ku  Klux  appeared. 
In  many  ways  there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  habits 
of  a  large  class  who  had  hitherto  been  causing  great  annoy- 
ance. In  this  way  the  Klan  gradually  realized  that  the  most 
fwwerful  devices  ever  constructed  for  controlling  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  were  in  their  hands.  .  .  Each  week  some 
new  incident  occurred  to  illustrate  the  amazing  power  of  the 
unknown  over  the  minds  of  men  of  all  classes.     Circumstances 
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made  it  evident  thit  the  measures  and  methods  employed  for 
sport  might  be  cUcctually  used  to  subserve  the  public  wel- 
fare—  to  suppress  lawlessness  and  protect  property.  When 
propositions  to  this  cficct  began  to  be  urged,  there  were  many 
who  hesitated,  fearing  danger.  The  majority  regarded  such 
fears  as  groundless.  They  pointed  to  the  good  results  which 
had  already  been  produced.  The  argument  was  forcible.  .  . 
The  very  force  of  circumstances  had  carried  the  Klan  away 
from  its  original  purpose.  So  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1867  it  was  virtually,  though  not  yet  professedly,  ■ 
a  band  of  regulators,  honestly,  but  in  m  injudicious  and  dan-  ' 
gerous  way,  trying  to  protect  property  and  preserve  peace  and 
order.  .  .  ■ 

But  there  were  two  causes  of  ve^catton  and  exasperation 
which  the  people  were  in  no  good  -mood  to  bear.  One  of 
these  causes  related  to  that  class  of  men  who,  like  scum,  had 
been  thrown  to  the  surface  in  the  great  upheaval.  .  .  The 
majority  of  the  class  .  .  had  played  traitor  to  both  sides,  and 
were  Union  men  now  only  because  that  was  the  successful 
side.  And  worse  than  all  they  were  now  engaged  in  keeping 
alive  discord  and  strife  between  the  sections,  as  the  only  means 
of  preventing  themselves  from  sinking  hack  into  the  obscurity 
from  which  they  had  been  upheaved.  Their  conduct  was  mali- 
cious in  the  extreme  and  exceedingly  exasperating.  These  men 
were  "a  thorn  in  the  flesh"  of  the  body,  politic  and  social.  .  .  fl 

The  second  disturbing  element  was  the  negroes.  .  .  Thev 
were  not  only  unfitted  for  the  cares  of  self-control,  and  main- 
tenance so  suddenly  thrust  upon  them,  but  many  of  them 
entered  their  new  role  in  life  under  the  delusion  that  freedom 
meant  license.  They  regarded  themselves  as  frcedmen,  not 
only  from  bondage  to  their  fonncr  masters,  but  from  the  com-  ^ 
mon  and  ordinary  obligations  of  citizenship.  Many  of  them  fl 
looked  upon  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State  .  .  as  in  some 
measure  a  compromise  of  the  rights  with  which  they  had  been 
invested.  The  administration  of  civil  law  was  only  partially 
rc-cstablishcd.  On  that  account,  and  for  other  reasons,  there 
was  an  amount  of  disorder  and  violence  prevailing  over  the 
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country  which  has  never  been  equaled  at  any  period  of  its 
histor)'.  If  the  officers  of  the  law  had  had  the  disposition 
and  ability  to  arrest  all  lawbreakers,  a  jail  and  court-house  in 
every  civil  district  would  have  been  required. 

The  depredations  in  propcrtj'  by  theft  and  by  wanton  de- 
struction for  the  gratification  of  petty  revenge,  were  to  the  last 
degree  annoying.  A  large  part  of  these  depredations  was  the 
work  of  bad  white  men,  who  expected  that  their  lawless  deeds 
would  be  credited  to  the  negroes.  But  perhaps  the  mast  po- 
tent of  all  causes  which  brought  about  this  transformation  was 
the  existence  in  the  South  of  a  spurious  and  perverted  form  of 
the  "Union  League."  .  .  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  those 
times  that  there  was  a  widespread  and  desperately  active  or- 
ganization  called  the  "Union  League."  It  was  composed  of 
the  disorderly  element  of  the  negro  population,  and  was  led 
and  controlled  by  white  men  of  the  basest  and  meanest  type 
just  now  referred  to.  They  met  frequently,  went  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  literally  "breathed  out  threatening  and  slaugh- 
ter." They  not  only  uttered,  but  in  many  instances  executed 
the  most  violent  threats  against  the  persons,  families  and  prop- 
erty of  men,  whose  sole  crime  was  that  they  had  been  in  the 
Confederate  army.  It  can  not  be  truthfully  denied  that  the 
Ku  Klux  committed  excesses  and  were  charged  with  wrong 
doing.  But  they  were  never  guilty  of  the  disorderly  and  un- 
provoked deeds  of  deviltry,  which  mark  the  history  of  the 
Southern  "Union  League."  It  was  partly,  I  may  say  chiefly, 
to  resist  this  aggressive  and  belligerent  organization  that  the 
Ku  Klux  transformed  themselves  into  a  protective  organiza- 
tion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  history,  those  who  know 
the  facts  will  ever  remain  firm  In  the  conviction  that  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  was  of  immense  service  at  this  period  of  Southern 
history.  Without  it,  in  many  sections  of  the  South,  life  to 
decent  people  would  not  have  been  tolerable.  It  served  a 
good  purpose.  Wherever  the  Ku  Klux  appeared  the  e0ect  was 
salutary.  For  a  while  the  robberies  ceased.  The  lawless  class 
assumed  the  habits  of  good  behavior.     The  "Union  League" 
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relaxed  its  desperate  severity  xnd  became  more  moderate. 
Under  their  fear  of  the  dreaded  Kd  Klux,  the  negroes  made 
more  progress,  in  a  few  months,  in  the  needed  lessons  of  self- 
control,  industry,  and  respect  for  the  n|{hcs  of  property  and 
general  good  behavior,  than  they  would  have  done  in  as  many 
years,  but  for  this  or  sc»nc  equally  powerful  impulse. 


Ku  Klux  Costume 

Oatffuiea  in  the  Southern  Stairs,  pp.  2,  9.      SUtCDWDt  of  J< 
W.  Uolden,  ton  ot  Governor  Holdco. 

TtiE  costume  is  a  long  gown  with  loose  flowing  sleeves,  with 
a  hood,  in  which  the  apertures  for  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth 
are  trimmed  with  some  red  material.  The  hood  has  three 
horns,  made  out  of  some  common  cotton-stufi,  In  shape  some- 
thing like  candy  bags,  stuficd,  and  wrapped  with  red  strings,  the 
horns  standing  out  on  the  front  and  the  sides  of  the  hood. 
When  a  costume  is  worn  by  a  person  he  is  completely  disguised 
by  it.  He  does  not  speak  in  his  natural  tone  of  voice,  and 
uses  a  m>'Sticat  style  of  language,  and  is  armed  with  a  revolver, 
a  knife,  or  a  stick.  In  some  instances  where  they  have  ridden 
through  neighborhoods  the>'  have  disguised  their  horses  $0 
that  even  they  should  not  be  recognized.  .  .  It  is  a  large 
loose  gown,  covering  the  whole  person  quite  closely,  buttoned 
close  around  and  reaching  from  the  head  dear  down  to  the 
floor,  covering  the  feet  and  dragging  on  the  ground.  It  is 
made  of  bleached  linen,  starched  and  ironed,  and  in  the  night, 
by  moonlight,  it  glitters  and  rattles.  Then  there  is  a  hood 
with  holes  cut  in  for  eyes,  and  a  nose,  six  en*  eight  inches  tongi 
made  of  cotton  cloth,  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  lapped  with  red 
braid  half  an  inch  wide.  The  eyes  are  lined  with  the  braid, 
and  the  eyebrows  are  made  of  the  same.  The  cloth  is  lined 
with  red  flannel.  Then  there  is  a  long  tongue  sticking  out 
about  six  Inches,  made  of  red  flannel  also,  and  so  fixed  that  it 
can  be  moved  about  by  the  man's  tongue.  Then  in  the  mouth 
are  large  teeth  that  arc  very  frightful.  Then  under  tlie  tongue 
is  a  leather  bag  placed  inside,  so  that  when  the  man  calls  for 
water  he  pours  it  inside  the  bag  and  not  into  his  mouth  at  all. 


I 
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Spreading  Kews  of  the  Klan 

Hoticf  Ifitr.  Doe.  no.  Ja\.  H  Otmff..  8  S«*>.,  p.  643.  from  tbn  Planteri' 
Battntrr  (L>onUlao«>.  Mar  S3,  16M.  An  exsmplo  of  Ibe  muiaer  In 
whkh  Iho  Klas  was  reported  by  tb«  Southern  newspaper*.        [18633 

There  is  much  excitement  amcwifi  the  negroes  and  even  some 
of  the  white  folks,  all  over  Attakapas.  about  the  Ku-KIuxcs 
that  have  lately  appeared  in  this  country.  I  am  not  supersti- 
tious, and  will  not  tell  you  what  I  believe  about  these  strange, 
ghostly  appearances,  but  will  give  you  some  general  items  and 
rumors. 

The  negroes  have  entirely  deserted  one  prairie  in  Attakapas 
since  the  election,  having  been  run  out  by  the  Ku-Kluxes. 

The  negroes  of  Lafayette  parish  were  lately  nearly  all  of 
them  preparing  to  leave,  the  K.  K.  K.'s  having  frightened  them 
every  night,  and  carried  oflf  a  carpet-bagger  from  Illinois.  One 
negro,  a  big*talking  radical,  somewhere  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin,  was  lately  carried  off  by  these  confederate  ghosts,  at 
night,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

A  night  traveler  called  at  the  negro  quarters,  somewhere  in 
Attakapas,  and  asked  for  water.  After  he  had  drunk  three 
blue  buckets  full  of  good  cistern  water,  at  which  the  negro  was 
much  astonished,  he  thanked  the  colored  man  and  told  him 
he  was  very  thirsty,  that  he  had  travelled  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  was  the  best  drink  of 
water  he  had  since  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  The 
negro  dropped  the  bucket,  tumbled  over  two  chairs  and  a  table, 
escaped  through  a  back  window,  and  has  not  since  been  heard 
from.     He  was  a  radical  negro. 

White  men  on  white  horses  have  lately  been  seen  sailing 
through  the  air  at  midnight  at  Pattcrsonville,  Jeancrette,  and 
at  various  places  all  over  the  southern  part  of  this  State. 

If  negroes  attempt  to  run  away  from  the  K.  K.  K.'s,  these 
spirits  always  follow  them,  and  catch  them,  and  no  living 
man  hears  from  them  again. 

The  leader  of  this  new  order  is  said  to  be  perfectly  terrible. 
He  is  ten  feet  high  .md  his  horse  is  fifteen.  He  carries  a  lance 
and  a  shield  like  those  of  Goliath  of  the  Philistines.  .  . 

Attakapas,  May  20,  1868.  K.  K.  K. 
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A  Ku  Klux  Order 

Toaoaloou  (Alatwrna).  InOtpentemt  MokUOt.  AprlL  1S88.        TU»1 
ort«r  WM  writtan  br  Rylaad  Raadolpt.  pcaud  <m  th»  UrmtM,  aad 
lAt«r  i>abtlsh«l  In  his  pnp*r.  th«  Monitor.      Pkil  of  th«  ord«r  la  tb^ 
<rpber.     Tbe  rait  haa  no  msanlBK.  [tMI] , 

KU  KLUX 
Hollcw  Hell.     Devil's  Den,  Horrible 
Shadows.     Ghostly  Sepulchre. 
Head  Quarters  of  the  [mmortal  Ate 
of  the  K.  K.  K.     Gloomy  Month.     Blootfy 
Moon.     Black.  Nig^t.     Last  hour. 

Genf.ral  Orrcxs  No.  3. 

Shrouded  BrotherhoodI     Murdered  heroesi 

Fling  the  bloody  dirt  that  covers  you  to  the  four  windtl 
Erect  thy  Goddess  on  the  banks  of  the  Avemus.  Mark  well 
your  foesi  Strike  with  the  redhot  spearl  Prepare  Charon 
for  his  cask! 

Enemies  reform!  The  skies  shall  be  blackened  I  A  single 
Star  shall  look  down  upon  horrible  deeds!  The  night  owl 
shall  hoot  3  requiem  o'er  Ghostly  Corpses  1 

Beware  I      Beware !      Beware ! 

The  Great  Cyclops  is  angry!  Hobgoblins  report!  Shear* 
and  lash  I 

Tar  and  Feathers!     Hell  and  Fury! 

Revenge  1     Revenge !     Revenge ! 

Bad  men!     white,  black,  yellow,  repent! 

The  hour  IS  at  hand!  Beyereadyl  Life  is  short!  J.  H. 
S.  Y.  WI! 

Ghosts!     Ghosts!!     Ghosts  111 

Drink  thy  tea  made  of  distilled  hell,  stirred  with  the  light- 
ning of  heaven,  and  sweetened  with  the  gall  of  thine  enemies! 

All   wilt  be   well!!! 

By  order  of  the  Great 

BLUFUSTIN 
G.  S.  K.  K.  K. 

A  true  copy 

Pcterloo 
P.  S.  K.  K.  K. 
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A  Ku  KIux  Parade 

LMtCt-  aad  WUMB.  Ku  2C)iu  Eian,  p.  61.      Copyright   IS81.   1905. 
DMd  br  pennfasfaiii.      This  i>&raile  was  in  Fulaeht.  Tenoeseee. 

lisesi 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1867,  the  citizens  of 
t^ihski  found  the  sidewalks  thickly  strewn  with  slips  of  paper 
Ixaring  the  printed  words:  "The  Ku  Klux  will  parade  the 
■streets  tonight."  This  announcement  created  great  excitement. 
The  people  supposed  that  their  curiosity,  so  long  baffled,  would 
now  be  gratified.  They  were  confident  that  this  parade  would 
at  least  afford  them  the  opportunity-  to  find  out  who  were  the 
Ku  Klux. 

Soon  after  nightfall  the  streets  were  lined  with  an  expectant 
and  excited  throng  of  people.  .  .     The  members  of  the  Klan 
tn  the  countr)'  left  their  homes  in  the  afternoon  and  traveled 
alone  or  in  squads  of  two  or  three,  with  their  paraphernalia 
carefully  concealed.      .  .      After  nightfall   they  assembled  at 
designated  points  near  the  four  main  roads  leading  into  town. 
Here  they  donned  their  robes  and  disguises  and  put  covers  of 
gaudy  materials  on  their  horses.     A  sky-rocket  sent  up  from 
•omc  pwnt  in  the  town  was  the  signal  to  mount  and  move. 
The  different  companies  met  and  passed  each  other  on  the  pub- 
lic square  in  perfect  silence;  the  discipline  appeared  to  be  ad* 
mirable.     Not  a  word  was  spoken.     Necessary  orders  were 
given  by  means  of  the  whistles.      In  single  file,  tn  death-like 
sdllncss,    with    funeral   slowness,  they   marched   and  counter- 
marched throughout  the  town.     While  the  column  was  headed 
North  on  one  street  it  was  going  South  on  another.    By  cross- 
ing over  in  opposite  directions  the  lines  were  kept  up  in  almost 
unbroken  continuity.     The  eftect  was  to  create  the  impression 
of  vast  numbers.     This  marching  and  counter-marching  was 
kept  up  for  about  two  hours,  and  the  Klan  departed  aa  noise- 
lessly as  they  came.  .  . 

The  efiorts  of  the  most  curious  and  cunning  to  find  out  who 
were  Ku  Klux  failed.  One  gentleman  from  the  countrj',  a 
great  lover  of  horses,  who  claimed  to  know  every  horse  in  the 
county,  was  confident  that  he  would  be  able  to  identify  the 
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riden  by  the  horses.  .  .  During  a  halt  of  the  colamn  he 
lifted  the  cover  of  a  hone  that  was  near  him  .  .  and  recog- 
nized his  own  steed  and  saddle  upon  which  he  had  ridden  into 
town.  'I'he  town  people  were  on  the  alert  also  to  sec  who 
of  the  young  men  of  the  town  would  be  with  the  ICu  KJux. 
All  of  them,  almost  without  exception,  were  marked,  mingling 
freely  and  conspicuously  with  the  spectators.  Those  of  them 
who  were  members  of  the  KJan  did  not  go  into  the  parade. 

This  demonstration  had  the  clfcct  for  which  it  was  desig- 
nated. Perhaps  the  greatest  illusion  produced  by  it  was  In 
regard  to  the  numbers  participating  in  it.  .  .  [Some]  were 
confident  that  the  number  was  not  less  than  three  thousand. 
Others,  whose  imaginations  were  more  easily  wrought  upon. 
were  quite  certain  there  were  ten  thousand.  The  truth  ts, 
that  the  number  of  Ku  Klux  in  the  parade  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred.  This  dclusicMi  in  regard  to  numbers  prevailed  tt■he^ 
ever  the  Ku  Klux  appeared.  .  . 

The  Klan  had  a  large  membership;  it  exerted  a  vast,  terri- 
fying and  wholesome  power;  but  its  influence  was  nc\'er  at 
any  time  dependent  on,  or  proportioned  to,  its  membership.  It 
was  in  the  mystery  in  which  the  comparatively  few  enshrouded 
themselves.  Gen.  Forest,  before  the  Investigating  Committee, 
placed  the  number  of  Ku  Klux  in  Tennessee  at  40,000.  and  in 
the  entire  South  at  550,000.  .  .  Careful  investigation  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  overshoots  the  mark  in  both  cases. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  entire  male  population  of  the 
South  were  Ku  Klux.  or  that  even  a  majority  of  them  were 
privy  to  its  secrets  and  in  sympathy  with  its  cxtremest  measures. 
To  many  of  them,  perhaps  to  a  majority,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  as  vague,  impersonal  and  mysterious  as  to  the  people  of 
the  North,  or  of  England.  They  did  attribute  to  it  great 
good  and  to  this  [day]  remember  with  gratitude  the  protection 
it  afiorded  them  in  the  most  trying  and  perilous  period  of  their 
history,  when  there  was  no  other  earthly  source  to  which  to 
appeal. 

One  or  two  illustrations  may  here  be  given  of  the  methods 
resorted  to  to  play  upon  the  superstitious  fean  of  the  negroes 


I 
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and  others.  At  the  parade  in  Pulaski,  while  the  procession 
was  passing  a  corner  on  which  a  negro  man  was  standing,  a 
tall  horseman  in  hideous  garb  turned  aside  from  the  line,  dis- 
mounted and  stretched  out  his  bridle  rein  toward  the  negro, 
as  if  he  desired  him  to  hold  his  horse.  Not  daring  to  refuse. 
the  frightened  African  extended  his  hand  to  grasp  the  rein. 
As  he  did  so,  the  Ku  KIux  to<^  his  own  head  from  his  shoulders 
and  offered  to  place  that  also  in  the  outstretched  hand.  The 
negro  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going,  but  departed  with 
a  yell  of  terror.  To  this  day  he  will  tell  you:  "He  done  it, 
suah,  boss.  I  seed  him  do  it."  The  gown  was  fastened  by  a 
drawstring  over  the  top  of  the  wearer's  head.  Over  this  was 
worn  an  artificial  skull  made  of  a  large  gourd  or  of  paste- 
board. This  with  the  hat  could  he  readily  removed,  and  the 
man  would  then  appear  to  be  headless.  Such  tricks  gave  rise 
to  the  belief  —  still  prevalent  among  the  negroes  —  that  the 
Ku  KIux  could  take  themselves  all  to  pieces  whenever  they 
wanted  to. 

Some  of  the  Ku  KIux  carried  skeleton  hands.  These  were 
made  of  bone  or  wood  with  a  handle  long  enough  to  be  held 
in  the  hand,  which  was  concealed  by  the  gown  sleeve.  The 
possessor  of  one  of  these  was  invariably  of  a  friendly  turn  and 
offered  to  shake  hands  with  all  he  met,  with  what  effect  may 
be  readily  imagined. 

A  trick  of  frequent  perpetration  in  the  country  was  for  a 
horseman,  spectral  and  ghostly  looking,  to  stop  before  the 
cabin  of  some  negro  needing  a  wholesome  impression  and  call 
for  a  bucket  of  water.  If  a  dipper  or  gourd  was  brought  it 
was  declined,  and  the  bucket  full  of  water  demanded.  As  if 
consumed  by  raging  thirst  the  horseman  grasped  tt  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.  He  held  it  there  till  every  drop  of  the  water  was 
poured  into  a  gum  or  oiled  sack  concealed  beneath  the  Ku  KIux 
robe.  Then  the  empty  bucket  was  returned  to  the  amazed 
negro  with  the  remark:  "That's  good.  It  is  the  first  drink 
oi  water  I  have  had  since  I  was  killed  at  Shiloh."  Then  a  few 
words  of  counsel  as  to  future  behavior  made  an  Impression  not 
easily  forgotten  or  likely  to  be  disregarded.     Under  ordinary 
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circumstances  such  devices  are  unjust! fiible.  But  in  the  pe- 
culiar state  of  things  then  existin);  they  served  a  good  pur* 
pose.  It  was  not  only  better  to  deter  the  negroes  from  theft 
and  other  lawlessness  in  this  way  than  to  put  them  in  the  peni- 
tentiary; but  it  was  the  only  way,  at  this  time,  by  which  they 
could  be  conlrolled.  The  jails  would  not  contain  them.  Tlie 
courts  could  not  or  would  not  try  them.  The  policy  of  the 
Klan  all  the  while  was  to  deter  men  from  wrong  doing,  it 
was  only  in  rare  exceptional  cases,  and  these  the  most  aggni> 
vatcdt  that  it  undertook  to  punish. 


Influence  in  the  Elections 

floue  iriM.  Doe.,  no.  11.  41  Comg..  I  8at..  p.  14. 


Suiement  of  i 
[IBM] 


Theke  were  numerous  secret  political  organizations  of  the 
democratic  party  throughout  the  parish,  [New  Iberia]  known 
.  .  as  <hc  "Ku  KIux  Klans,"  whose  objects  were  to  intiml* 
date  the  republicans  and  prevent  them  from  voting  at  all, 
unless  they  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  These  organ- 
izations  were  armed  with  fire-arms  and  patrolled  the  parish 
night  and  day,  ctnnmitting  murders  and  outrages  upon  the 
republicans,  and  produced  such  terror  and  alarm  among  tbc 
frecdmen  and  others  belonging  to  the  republican  party  that 
it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  hold  meetings.  .  .  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  distribute  republican  tickets  among  the  voters  of 
the  parish  without  danger  of  being  mobbed  and  killed.  .  ■ 
Wimcss  kno«'s  of  a  great  many  freedmcn  who  were  republi- 
cans, and  who  desired  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  who  weic 
by  violence,  fraud,  and  intimidation,  compelled  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket.  .  .  Before  and  on  the  day  of  the  election 
the  principal  roads  in  the  parish  leading  to  the  different  places 
of  voting  were  patrolled  by  armed  men  of  these  Klans  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  republicans  going  to  vote;  and.  In  many 
instances,  plantations  where  freedmcn  were  employed  were 
guarded  by  armed  men  to  prevent  the  freedmcn  from  going 
to  the  polls. 
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Negro  OfRciats  Ordered  to  Resign 

Ku  Klus  Hepcrt.  South  Carolina  teatlin&Djr.  p.  10S«. 


tl871] 


K.  K.  K. 

Headquarters;  Ninth  Division,  S.  C, 

Special  Orders  No.  3,  K.  K.  K. 

"Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God."  For  this  reason  wc  are 
determined  that  the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  school  com- 
missioner, and  the  county  commissioners  of  Union  shall  no 
longer  officiate.  Fifteen  (15)  days'  notice  from  this  date  is 
therefore  given  and  if  they,  one  and  all,  do  not  at  once  and 
forever  resixn  their  present  inhuman,  disgraceful,  and  out- 
rageous rule,  then  retributive  justice  will  as  surely  be  used  as 
night  follows  day. 

Also,  "An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  worit  of  God."  For 
this  reason,  if  the  clerk  of  the  said  board  of  county  commis* 
sioncrs  and  school  commissioners  docs  not  immediately  rc< 
nouncc  and  relincguish  his  present  position,  then  harsher  meas- 
ures than  these  will  most  assuredly  and  certainly  be  used. 

For  confirmation,  reference  to  the  orders  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  the  Union  IVeekly  Timet  and  Yorkville  Enquirer  will 
more  fully  and  completely  show  our  intention. 

A.  O.,  Grand  Secretary. 

March  9,  1871. 


Ku  Klux  Discipline 


JTtt   Elvx    Report.    South    Carolitia    testUnony.    p.    <36. 
•UtemeQL 


A   nagro'B 
118711 


They  came  to  my  door  and  they  said  "Hey  I'*  1  was  asleep. 
They  called,  *'Hcy.  hcyl"  My  wife  says,  "Lewis  listen."  .  . 
"What  arc  you  doing  there?"  I  says;  and  they  said,  "By 
Christ,  come  out;  I  will  show  you  what  I  am  doing."  .  . 
and  I  got  up  and  sat  on  the  bed,  with  my  legs  hanging  out,  and 
peeped  out  .  .  They  says,  "L.ewi»,  by  Christ,  arn't  you  going 
to  get  up  and  open  the  door?"  .  .  I  spoke  and  said,  "What 
do  you  want:  do  you  want  to  whip  me?"  I  have  done  noth- 
ing to  be  whipped;  .  .  He  says,  "By  Christ,  open  the  door; 
I  will  tell  you  by  Christ,  what  I  am  to  whip  you  for."     I 


hung  down  my  head  and  studied,  and  said,  "I  have  done  notih 
ing  to  be  whipped  for;  and  I  don't  think  I  can  open  the  door." 
My  wife  jumped  up  to  open  the  door;  they  said,  "Open  tk 
door,  Adeline;'*  .  .  They  said,  "Lewis,  you  get  up  and  comt 
out."  .  .  After  so  long  a  time  I  went  to  the  door.  . . 
Then  one  come  running  right  up  to  me,  a  great  big  fci!o«r  .  ■ 
he  says,  "Come  don'n  on  the  ground,  by  Christ,  among  your 
friends  I"  I  says,  "1  can  do  that  and  let  the  trouble  be  over 
wrth;  short  or  long,  let  it  be  over  with,"  and  out  on  the  groaa<i 
I  went.  Sa>'s  he,  *'How  did  you  vote?"  I  says,  "f  voted  the 
radical  ticket."  "You  has,  sir?"  he  says.  I  says,  "Yes,  jir." 
"Well,  by  Christ,"  says  he.  "Ain't  you  had  no  instnictionr 
I  says,  "I  can't  read,  and  I  can't  write,  and  I  can't  much  mon 
than  spell."  .  .  I  says,  "How  can  a  black  man  get  alonj 
without  there  is  some  white  gentleman  or  other  with  th«n? 
We  go  by  instructions.  We  don't  know  nothing  much."  "0, 
by  Christ,"  says  he,  "you  radicals  go  side  by  side  vith  one 
another,  and  by  Christ  us  democrats  go  side  and  side  with  one 
another."  I  says,  "I  can't  help  that."  He  says,  "You  can't 
by  Christ."  I  says,  "No  sir;  I  can't."  He  says,  "WcU.  lir. 
are  you  going  up  Jn  the  morning  to  see  to  your  crop,  and  go 
to  work?"  I  says,  "Just  as  quick  as  I  get  my  breakftst  I 
am  going."  He  says,  "Is  you  tending  to  your  crop?"  I  up. 
"Yes,  I  am."  He  says,  "Is  there  any  grass  in  your  crop?" 
I  says,  "Yes,  a  little;  according  to  the  chances,  I  had  a  link 
grass  there."  He  says,  "By  Christ,  you  have  got  to  tend  u 
the  crop."  1  says,  "I  am  tending  to  it."  I  says,  "When  1 
get  out  of  com  and  out  of  meat  both,  and  anybody  has  got 
com  and  meat,  I  jump  out  and  work  for  a  bushel  of  corn  aad 
a  piece  of  meat,  and  work  until  I  get  it."  *  .  .  I  says,  "Whsl 
do  you  want  to  whip  me  for?  I  have  done  nothing."  "Cork 
out  in  the  road,"  he  says.  I  stopped  and  studied  and  hiag 
down  my  head.  "I  can't  study  up  nothing,"  I  said,  "iv 
what  you  ought  to  whip  me."  They  said.  "You  didn't  tlmk 
about  this  when  you  voted  the  radical  ticket."  One  of  theo 
threw  a  pistol  right  up  here  under  my  chin,  and  one  grabbed 

1.    Tblt  WM  tad  b  itlll  a  eoMOBi  ot  dcsto  ahare  Ivniab  —  lo  niaiwl  then  om  OM* 
nd  nok  clMwber*  f«r  oHb  OT  MppBw. 
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me  by  the  sleeve,  and  he  says,  "You  must  come."  I  says,  "I 
C2n  come  without  holding,  I  reckon,  but  it  is  mighty  hard  to 
take  a  whipping  for  nothing:  the  gentleman  on  the  plantation 
.  .  says  I  am  a  good  hand;  .  .  and  anybody  that  wants  to 
know  whether  I  am  a  good  hand  or  not  needs  no  more  than 
to  go  and  look  at  my  crop."  He  says  .  .  "Get  in  the  road 
and  march,"  and  in  the  road  I  went.  They  took  me  up  the 
road  pretty  near  to  the  edge  of  the  woods;  .  •  Says  he,  "Off 
with  your  shirt."  I  says,  "What  do  you  all  want  to  whip  me 
for:  what  have  I  done?"  "By  Christ,"  he  says.  "Off  with 
your  shirt;  if  you  don't  you  shall  go  dead.  We  come  from 
Manassas  grave-yard;  and  by  Christ  we  want  to  get  back  to 
our  grave-yard  and  cover  up  before  day,  by  Christ."  .  .  I 
threw  my  shirt  off.  The  one  talking  to  me  says,  "You  must 
hit  htm  forty;"  the  other  says,  "thirty  will  do  him."  He 
saj-s,  "Now  Lewis,  by  Christ,  you  get  down  on  your  knees." 
I  says,  "It  is  hard  to  get  down  on  my  knees  and  take  a  whip- 
ping for  nothing."  Then  I  dropped  down.  He  says,  "By 
Christ,  don't  you  get  up  until  wc  get  done  with  you."  They 
set  to  woric  on  mc  and  hit  mc  ten  or  6ftccn  licks  pretty  keen, 
and  I  raised  up.  "Get  down,"  he  says;  "if  you  ever  raise  up 
again  youMl  go  dead  before  we  quit  you."  Down  I  went 
again,  and  I  staid  down  until  they  got  done  whipping  me. 
Says  he,  "Now,  by  Christ,  you  must  promise  you  will  vote  the 
democratic  ticket?"  I  says,  "I  don't  know  how  I  will  vote:  it 
looks  hard  when  a  body  thinks  this  way  and  that  way  to  take 
a  beating."  .  .  "You  must  promise  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  or  you  go  dead  before  wc  leave  you,"  he  says.  Then 
I  studied  and  studied.  They  gathered  right  close  up  around 
me.  "Come  out  with  it  —  come,  out  with  it,  by  Christ." 
Then  I  says.  "Yes,  sir,  I  reckon  so."  .  .  Well,  after  I  told 
them  that,  they  said,  "By  Christ,  now  get  up  and  put  on  your 
shirt."  .  .  I  stopped  and  studied,  and  had  to  put  on  my 
$hirt.  "Now,"  he  says,  "by  Christ,  you  go;  we  are  done  with 
you;  .  .  if  you  let  it  get  out  you  must  go  dead  for  it  all;  I 
will  come  back."  \  says,  "Yes,"  and  back  I  went  to  my  house, 
and  oS  they  went. 


4-    THE  KLANS  OUTLAWED 


Anti-Kukiux  Statute 

AeU  of  Alabama.  1868.  p.  144.  Tbe  otber  r«coDBtruct»d  stBiw  pa^md 
simitar  Uwa.  IN)r  fetters)  ieglslatton  see  lh9  Kntorcement  AclM. 
pp.   102-123.  [ISflS] 

Whereas,  There  is  in  the  possession  of  this  General  Assembly 
ample  and  undoubted  evidence  of  a  secret  organization  in  many 
parts  of  this  State,  of  men  who,  under  the  cover  of  masks  and 
other  grotesque  disguises,  armed  with  knives,  revolvers  and 
other  deadly  weapons,  do  issue  from  the  places  of  their  rendez- 
vous, in  bands  of  greater  or  less  number,  on  foot  or  mounted 
on  horses,  in  tike  manner  disguised,  generally  in  the  late  hours 
of  the  night,  to  commit  violence  and  outrages  upon  peaceable 
and  law-abiding  citizens,  robbing  and  murdering  them  upon 
the  highway,  and  entering  their  houses,  tearing  them  from  their 
homes,  and  the  embrace  of  their  families,  and  with  violent 
threats  and  insults,  inflicting  on  them  the  most  cruel  and  in- 
human treatment;  and  whereas,  this  organization  has  become 
a  widespread  and  alarming  evil  in  this  commonwealth,  disturb- 
ing the  public  peace,  ruining  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  in  many  places  overriding  the  civil  authorities, 
defying  all  law  and  justice,  or  evading  detection  by  the  dark* 
ness  of  night,  and  with  their  hideous  costumes;  therefore 

Section  i.  Be  it  enaaed  .  .  That  any  person  appearing 
away  from  his  home  by  night  or  by  day,  in  company  with 
others,  or  alone,  wearing  a  mask,  or  disguised  in  other  cos- 
tume, or  both,  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  .  .  Any  such  [disguised]  person  .  .  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  his  disguise  sha]l  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  evil  intent  and  of  his  guilt,  and  on  conviction  shall  be 
fined  one  thousand  doUars,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  peniten- 
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tiary  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  twenty  years  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  Irving  the  same;  and  any  one  who  may 
thoot.  or  in  any  way  kill  or  wound  such  person,  while  tmdcr 
die  cover  of  such  dis^^ise,  and  while  in  the  act  of  ccKumittiog, 
or  attempting  or  otherwbe  lo  commit  such  violence  or  tresptM, 
shall  not  he  held  guilty  before  the  law  of  any  offense  against 
•uch  person  or  the  State,  or  be  made  to  suffer  any  penalty  for 
such  act. 

See.  3.  ..If  any  person  or  perscnu  so  disguised,  or  wrth- 
oot  disf^iu,  shall  unlawfully  and  with  force,  demolish,  pull 
down,  or  destroy  by  fire  or  otherwise,  or  begin  to  demolish, 
pull  down,  or  set  iire  to.  or  destroy  any  church,  or  chapel,  or 
meeting  house,  for  religious  worship,  or  school  house,  or 
other  building  used  or  intended  for  educational  purposes, 
or  any  other  building  used  for  private  or  public  use, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
twenty  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the  same.  .  . 

Sec.  6.  .  .  [If]  any  magistrate,  to  whom  any  complaint  is 
made,  or  designated  in  section  five  of  this  act,  or  any  sheriff 
or  other  officer,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the  dutv 
required  of  such  magistrate  or  officer,  by  this  act,  shall,  on 
conviction,  thereby  forfeit  his  office,  and  shall  be  fined  the  sun 
of  five  hundred  dollars. 


Marti&I  Lftw  in  Tennessee 

Bmate  Doc.  no.  t09,  S7  Cong.,  i  Se*t..  p.   lU.      ProctamaUoa 
Govemor  Drovnldw.  Januuy   24.   l$69.     Tbfs  cftlllog  out  ot 
tnltlClA  r«Kult«d  In  th«  ovcrttirow  of  tbe  Radical  govemiiMiit  u  tl 
poll*  and  the  centrk)  orsuHutlon  or  the  Klan  th«ii  dlabanded.  [1889} 

Whereas,  there  exists  in  middle  and  west  Tennessee  law- 
less bands  who  set  at  defiance  civil  law,  and  in  certain  localities 
render  it  impossible  for  civil  officers  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
State;  and  whereas,  those  masked  villains,  called  Ku<K1uk.  arc 
taking  prisoners  from  jails  and  hanging  ihem  without  trial, 
and  arc  abducting  passengers  from  railroad  trains  and  notify- 
ing conductors  of  Northern  birth  to  leave  the  State,  thus  hav- 
ing driven  four  conductors  from  one  road,  .   .  and  whereas, 


certain  ambitious  men  have  made  incendiary  speeches,  advising 
the  overthrow  of  the  State  government,  thereby  encouraging 
these  bands;  and  whereas,  certain  rebel  newspapers  have  en- 
couraged these  men  by  denying  the  existence  of  the  Ku-KIux 
by  ridiculing  their  acts,  and  failing  to  condemn  them:  and 
whereas  the  legislature  has  amended  the  militia  law  and  given 
mc  authority  to  meet  such  outrages:  Now,  therefore,  1,  Wil- 
liam G.  Brownlow.  governor  of  Tennessee,  do  call  upon  all 
good  and  loyal  citizens  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  State  guards, 
be  mustered  into  service,  and  aid  in  suppressing  lawlessness. 
"hose  enrolling  in  east  Tennessee  will  be  transported  to  Nash- 
^lle  and  armed  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  James 

.  Cooper. 

Another  proclamation  will  be  duly  issued  designating  the 
ities  in  which  1  shall  declare  martial  law,  the  effect  of  whidt 
rill  be  to  set  aside  civil  law  and  turn  over  offenders  to  the 
military'  to  be  tried  and  punished  summarily.  These  outrages 
have  been  long  borne,  but  the  executive  is  not  to  be  cajoled  or 
tri8ed  with.  The  citizens  are  warned  against  harboring  any 
Ku-Klux.  The  governor  will  make  the  guards  numerous  and 
effective  enough  to  make  middle  and  west  Tennessee  as  orderly 

id  quiet  as  east  Tennessee  is  today. 


XIII 


THE  UNDOING  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 

-*\  VEAR  before  Georgia  was  finally  reconstructed  the  un- 
doing of  Reconstruction  began  with  the  re-enfranchisc- 
rtient  (1869)  of  ex-Confederates  in  Tennessee  and  the 
<ronsequent  transfer  of  the  state  government  to  them.  The 
fcorder  states  began  to  go  Democratic  in  1870  and  in  rhat 
^car  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  returned  to  the  control 
of  the  Conservative  whites,  while  Georgia  followed  a 
year  later.    The  Ku  Klux  movement  greatly  aided  in 
the  recovery  of  these  states,  and  also  assisted  the  whites 
in  the  other  states  to  regain  control  of  the  white  counties; 
so  that  after  1871  although  the  reconstructionists  held 
seven  state  governments,  within  those  states  they  control- 
led only  in  Che  black  counties,  the  majorities  from  the 
black  districts  overcoming  the  majorities  from  the  white 
counties. 

As  [he  Reconstruction  governments  grew  more  corrupt 
the  better  class  of  whites  deserted  the  Radical  party,  leav- 
ing only  from  3,000  to  5,ooowhites,principa11yofficehold- 
eif,  in  each  state  to  organize  and  control  the  blacks.  Sym- 
pathy for  the  South  grew  in  the  North  and  the  Democrats 
carried  several  states.  But  the  Southern  Radicals  were 
now  greatly  aided  by  the  Enforcement  laws  and  by  Fed- 
eral control  of  elections.  Disputed  elections  and  dual 
governments  were  always  decided  in  favor  of  the  Radi- 
cals. Consequently  by  1874  the  whites  were  exasperated 
to  the  point  of  rebellion.  In  this  year  there  was  a  rev- 
olution in  Louisiana,  *  and  revolutionary  elections  in  Ala- 
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Court  in  which  the  fundamental  question  may  be  de- 
cided. This  disfranchising  movement,  which  began  in 
Mississippi  in  1890  and  was  continued  in  South  Carolina 
1895,  Louisiana  1898,  North  Carolina  1900,  Alabama 
and  Virginia  1901,  was  caused  mainly  by  the  practice  of 
the  Republicans  in  reorganizing  the  negroes  in  districts 
in  wliich  the  whites  were  divided  and  selling  their  sup- 
port to  one  of  the  factions  or  trying  to  elect  a  negro  can- 
didate, and  by  the  custom  of  the  Democratic  politicians 
in  the  Black  Belt  to  make  use  of  negro  votes  to  keep  thai 
section  predominant  in  politics.  The  elimination  of  the 
negro  vote  has  caused  the  transfer  of  political  power  from 
the  whites  of  the  black  counties  to  the  %vhites  of  the  white 
counties,  a  situation  that  prevailed  in  most  of  the  South- 
cm  states  before  1861. 
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r.     CONDITIONS  IN  1874 


'•Meet  Brute  Force  with  Brute  Force" 

JanU  (GM>rf:ia)  Keica.  Svptemlier  10.  1874,  in  Houat  Report  no, 
SI.  iS  Cong..  B  Sett.,  p.  7G7.      E(IiU>rial.  ( 1874) 

■ET  rhcre  be  White  Leagues  fomied  in  every  town,  village  and 
amlet  of  the  South,  and  let  us  organize  for  the  great  struggle 
■hich  seems  inevitable.  U  the  October  elections  which  arc  to 
e  held  at  the  North  arc  favorable  to  the  radicals,  the  time 
'ill  have  arrived  for  us  to  prepare  for  the  vcrj'  worst.  The 
idicalism  of  the  republican  partj'  must  be  met  by  the  radicalism 
f  white  men.  We  have  no  war  to  make  against  the  United 
tates  Government,  but  against  the  republican  party  our  hate 
lUst  be  unquenchable,  our  war  interminable  and  merciless. 
an  Bccting  away  is  the  day  of  wordy  protests  and  idle  appeals 
9  the  magnanimity  of  the  republican  party.  By  brute  force 
bey  arc  endeavoring  to  force  us  into  acquiescence  to  their  hid- 
ous  programme.  We  have  submitted  long  enough  to  indigni- 
ie>,  and  it  is  time  to  meet  bnite-force  with  brule-force.  Every 
iouthem  State  should  swarm  with  White  Leagues,  and  we 
hould  stand  ready  to  act  the  moment  Grant  signs  the  civil- 
ights  bill.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  till  radicalism  has  fettered  us 
o  the  car  of  social  equality  before  vc  make  an  effort  to  resist  it 
The  signing  of  the  bill  will  be  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
outhcm  whites.  It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves,  it  is  our  duty  to 
«r  children,  it  is  our  duty  to  the  white  race  whose  prowess  sub- 
bed the  wilderness  of  this  continent,  whose  civilization  filled  it 
»ith  cities  and  towns  and  villages,  whose  mind  gave  it  power 
knd  grandeur,  and  whose  labor  imparted  to  it  pro»pcrit>*.  and 
rhosc  love  made  peace  and  happiness  dwell  within  its  homes, 
D  take  the  gage  0/  battle  the  moment  it  i«  thrown  down.  If  the 
rhtte  democrat*  of  the  North  are  men,  they  will  not  stand  idly 
>y  and  see  us  borne  down  by  northern  radicals  and  halfbarbar- 
MU  negroes.  But  no  matter  what  they  may  do.  it  is  time  for  us 
ft  organize.     We  have  been  temporizing  long  enough.     Let 
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northern  radicals  understand  that  military  supervision  of  south- 
ern elections  and  the  civil-rights  bill  mean  war,  that  war  means 
bloodshed,  and  that  wc  arc  terribly  in  earnest,  and  even  they, 
fanatical  as  they  arc,  may  retrace  their  steps  before  it  is  too  late. 


'Pike  County  PIstfonn" 


I 


ir<MU«  Report  HO.  242,  kS  Coim^  8  Hen..  pL  IKS.  This  ttltUform  kdop- 
tad  ^  «n  Al&1niii&  white  CfMDty  In  1871  waa  r»«dopt«<d  hj  atmxij 
•U  Uw  ODiiMrTKtlT«  c«untr  ooiiTtattoo*  In  the  8UU«.  Tke  Iwoe 
pmnted  broucbt  oul  tbc  fnU  wbtte  rote  in  "tTBloo"  dlsttictai  ^ 

Whereas  the  republican  party  of  Alabama,  for  years  past. 
has  distinctly  made  and  tendered  to  the  people  of  this  State  aa. 
open,  square  issue  of  race;  and  ■ 

Whereas  the  tendencies  of  the  doctrines,  teaching  and  prac- 
tices of  said  party,  as  more  recently  illustrated  and  evidenced 
by  the  passage  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  what  is  known 
as  the  civil-rights  bill,  are  to  the  eSect  that  the  negro,  by  reason 
of  his  emancipation,  is  elevated  to,  and  ought  of  right  <o  enjoy, 
social  as  well  as  political  equality;  and  m 

Whereas  the  white  people  of  the  South  have  sedulously  en*" 
deavored  to  prevent  this  issue  of  race,  and  in   various  wan 
sotight  to  escape  and  avoid  the  said  issue,  well  knowing  the  dir^ 
ful  consequences  that  would  follow  it:  and 

Whereas  the  white  people  of  the  South  have  hitherto  for- 
borne, and  hoped  to  escape  the  consequences  thus  hurled  deli* 
antly  into  ihdr  faces  by  the  poor  negroes,  at  the  instance  of  tie 
thieving  crew  known  as  carpet-baggers,  and  (he  more  contemp- 
tible and  infamous  gang  known  as  scalawags,  who,  in  full  view 
of  this  issue,  have,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  power,  and  spoili, 
sided  with  the  aforesaid  deluded  negroes,  regardless  of  the 
hateful  and  direful  consequences  to  ensue  from  the  passage  of 
said  odious  civil-rights  bill,  which  is  the  culmination  of. 
radical  diabolism. 

Therefore,  wc  respectfully  suggest  to  our  county  conventic 
for  consideration  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,     That  wc,  the  people  of  Troy  beat,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  oitr  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests,  our  homes,  our 
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honor,  the  purity  and  integrity  of  our  race,  and  to  conserve  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  accept  the  issue  of  race 
thus  defiantly  tendered  and  foiced  upon  us,  notwithstanding  our 
determination  and  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  it;  and  further 

Resohed,  That  nothing  is  left  to  the  white  man's  party  but 
social  ostracism  of  all  those  who  act,  sympathize  or  side  with 
the  negro  party,  or  who  support  or  advocate  the  odious,  unjust, 
and  unreasonable  measure  known  as  the  civil  rights  bill;  and 
that  from  henceforth  wc  will  hold  all  such  persons  as  enemies 
of  our  race,  and  we  will  not  in  the  future  have  intercourse  with 
them  in  any  of  the  social  relations  of  life. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  democrats  and  conservatives 
of  Pike  County,  with  their  Kftccn  hundred  white  majority. 


Conservatives  Use  Radical  Methods 

Bo¥te  Report  no.  SS2.  ^.1  Cong..  S  8«*»..  p.  702.  R»i>abUcao  stst^ 
■sent.  [&  the  ^Ipetions  at  the  close  of  Rwwnstnirllon  the  CoDMrra- 
Uv«fi  made  ueo  of  the  natboda  forraerly  umd  against  them.       [17741 

It  was  the  advice  of  the  democratic  executive  committee  to  the 
planters  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  colored  men  in  their  employ 
who  voted  the  colored  ticket;  and  also  all  those  who  voted  the 
democratic  conservative  ticket.  In  my  opinion  there  is  a  de- 
termination here,  on  the  part  of  the  native  white  element,  not 
to  submit  to  republican  principles  and  republican  rule.  .  .  Two 
weeks  ago  .  .  Mr.  Price  on  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad 
.  .  said.  "You  republicans  were  not  fairly  defeated.  I  know 
myself  that  on  the  train  on  which  I  was  conductor  on  the  day 
of  the  election,  a  great  number  of  white  men  went  from  Geor- 
gia into  your  State  and  voted  at  three  or  four  different  places 
three  or  four  different  times  on  that  day."  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  interference  of  the  federal  authorities  in  New  Orleans, 
the  republican  administration  would  certainly  have  been  over- 
thrown in  the  State  prior  to  the  election.  Military  organiza- 
tions were  being  effected  in  every  part  of  this  State.  In  my 
own  town  military  or((ani7ations  organized  and  applied  to  the 
governor  for  arms  under  the  "militia  law,"  and  he  refused  to 
grant  them.     In  Tuskegec  and  other  places  in  the  sutc  arms 
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were  purchased  by  private  subscHptions  of  citizens.  Tuskegce 
Is  in  Macon  County.  Tliere  were  companies  there  numbering 
about  sixty,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  there  were  white 
military  organizations  all  over  this  State,  because  on  the  day 
the  gm-cmor  was  inaugurated  five  or  six  diftcrcnt  military  or* 
ganizattons  from  different  parts  of  the  State  were  here  armed 
and  participating,  and  wearing  the  usual  gray  uniforms. 


Whipping  Independents  into  Line 

Opellkm  (AtMlnouj  Ttm<*,  Jane  D,  October  11.  1874.      Oosunanl 
tlOD  slsD«d  "^^Id  WUs."      Toward  tbe  ead  of  RecoosLnictloo  ~laile- 
ptnd«ni~  cftDdldatM  w»r«  niimeroui.  [iBTt]     h 

Can  any  man  who  sees  the  coming  storm,  and  who,  by  blood  otm 
marriage,  or  adoption,  feels  the  least  possible  interest  in  the 
future  of  our  star\'cd  and  cursed  land,  refuse  to  strike  handi 
with  his  distressed  fcIlow-citizcns  and  join  heart  and  soul  In  thU 
their  earnest  endeavor  to  break  the  chains  that  are  now  being 
forged  for  our  captivity  ?  Is  this  hour  of  peril  n  time  when  any 
true  man  can  hide  from  the  draft  made  upon  him  by  commoa 
suffering  and  a  common  threatened  ruin  ?  Is  not  the  battle  ro  be 
fought  this  fall  one  of  common  interest,  and  how  dares  any  man 
cither  to  go  into  the  enemy's  camp  or  seek  to  lay  his  burden  upon 
the  shoulders  of  another?  . .  Is  it  not  the  time  when  the  80,000 
white  voters  of  Alabama  should  march  as  men  with  one  banner 
and  one  voice?  .  ■  Men.  now,  who  walk  out  .  .  between  tlie 
two  contending  parties,  begging  quarters  from  friend  and  foe 
arc  verily  independents,  ( I)  and  deserve  first  to  be  shot  down. 
Such  independent  men  as  these  are  seeking,  through  cowardly 
apprehensions,  to  make  themselves  the  nucleus  of  the  disaffected 
elements  of  the  two  parties,  and  thereby  secure  a  position 
through  cunning  which  they  do  not  have  the  manliness  to  n-in 
upon  principle.  They  are  reaching  out  their  arms  to  gather  — 
with  one  from  the  black  fcJd  and  with  the  other  the  white.^ 
Perfectly  independent:  independent  of  race,  color,  and  prrvioos 
condition:  independent  of  organization;  independent  of  the  h*B- 
tor)'  of  consequences  and  results;  Independent  of  everything  and 
ever)'body  except  office  and  the  Xovc  oi  self.      Rage  scourge, 


dn'astate  plague,  ravage  plague,  ravage  war,  waste  disease,  anJ 
even-body  sink  If  he  swims.  .    . 

The  protege  of  radicalism,  these  independents,  the  spawn  of 
corruption  or  poverty,  or  passion,  or  ignorance,  come  forth  as 
leaders  of  the  ignorant  or  deluded  blacks,  to  attack  and  plunder 
(or  avarice,  and  defile  and  deflower  for  passion.  There  may 
be  no  God  to  avenge  the  South,  but  there  is  a  dev-il  to  punish 
independents  without  priestly  benediction,  and  Alabama  will 
witness  the  ceremony.  .    . 

Satan  bath  been  in  the  democratic  camp,  and,  taking  these 
independents  from  guard<duty,  led  them  up  into  the  mountains 
■nd  showed  them  the  kingdoms  of  radicalism,  his  stiver  and 
gold,  store-bouses  and  bacon, '  and  all  these  promised  to  give 
if  tbey  would  fall  down  and  worship  him;  and  they  worshiped 
him,  throwing  down  the  altars  of  their  fathers  and  trampling 
^cm  under  their  feet.  .    . 

■  A  square,  brave,  bold  republican,  such  as  was  old  Thad 
Stevens,  we  admire,  and  colored  men  admire  hira ;  but  one  who 
comet  as  a  ravenous  wolf  under  sheep's  clothing  even  a  negro 
and  the  devil  most  abhor.  Such  a  man  as  Stevens,  if  taken  in 
battle,  would  be  entitled  to  the  treatment  of  a  soldier  of  war, 
but  those  independents  who  followed  the  Southern  army,  dress- 
ed up  in  confederate  uniform,  plundering  and  preying  upon 
the  remnant  of  subsistence  left  oy  the  army,  were  not  stjldicri, 
akfaougb  they  wore  the  confederate  regalia,  and  if  taken  by 
etcher  army  or  ctdzcns,  would  find  no  protecticm  under  cither 

re  bws  of  God  or  man.  .  . 
Hard  is  life;  but  life  cursed  by  passion,  cursed  by  infidelity, 
cursed  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  by  treason  to  race  and  coun- 
try;  cursed  bv  ingratitude;  yea  cursed  by  the  bite  of  radicaliwn, 
u  a  Gctbscmanc  of  crucifixion  whose  agony  is  left  without  a 
language.  .  .  Tht  ruk  of  radicaliim  ii  ihe  reign  of  A|M)llyon, 
Ashraroth,  Azricl.  Baal,  Belial.  Becl/^bub,  Dialwlus,  I'luto, 
Pan.  Satan.  Zamlel,  of  bUck  CTOok,  and  living,  cwsuming 
devil.     IndependeaU  m'in\utr  at  his  altar,  ,    , 

All  of  the  good  .  .  men  of  Alabama  «f«  fw  ih«  whil*  man'a 


.--- 
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party.     Outcasts,  liberals,  liars,  hand-cuffers.  and  traitors  to 
blood  arc  for  the  negro  parry.     Decide  where  you  will  place] 
yourself  in  Novanbcr. 


Revolution  in  Arkansas 

Senate  Ex.  Doc  no.  iS,  iS  Cong..  S  8rtt..  pp.  76.  117.  (U  T«t«crftm 
tram  V.  V.  Smltli  to  PTe«l4«Dt  Graat  ami  (2)  -'extra**  of  Fort  W«rtb 
JI«raM.  Earlier  In  the  jcat  Oo*«rtior  BAxt«r  h*d  t)««o  ouated  br 
Orooha  but  tbe  WMblogton  adrntnUtntfoc  ba4  replaced  Bazwr.  A 
constttudoaBl  Mnrcatlon  nude  a  new  coniUtattan,  ordered  ctectlou 
and  A.  H.  Garland  was  cboevn  sovmor.  Baxter  worked  In  bar* 
monr  wiib  Ibe  eoDToatloa  and  turmd  over  tb»  govsnunaot  to  Oar- 
lauit.  lUa  lleutwaBt-covemor.  V.  V.  SmlLb.  proietted  and  Pt*$i- 
dent  Grant  proposed  to  Coagnm  t«  s«t  up  tba  comAUhIIoo  of  1S^. 
but  II  was  aM  doae.  I1V74) 

[l]  Little  Rock,  November  t6,  18J4. 

His  Excellence  U.  S.  GRANT, 

President  of  the  United  States.  WashinRton.  D.  C. : 
The  State  government  is  as  completely  overthrown  by  tbt 
connivance  of  Elisha  Baxter  as  that  of  Louisiana  was  by  Penn'i 
militia.  It  is  true  that  the  revolution  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished was  blooiltt-ss,  but  it  is  just  as  effectually  done  as  tfaou^ 
it  had  cost  a  thousand  lives.  Baxter  himself  used  the  office 
of  governor  to  organize  the  present  revolutionary  govcmmenf. 
It  was  perfected  in  all  its  departments,  civil  and  military,  befort 
he  abdicated  the  office  and  turned  the  same  over  to  Garland 
So  long  as  Baxter  occupied  the  ollicc  I  could  not  assume  to 
discharge  its  duties.  When  he  ceased  to  aa  as  governor  bel 
yielded  the  ofBce  to  a  person  who  was  the  head  of  the  new  go*- 
emmcnt,  which  is  hacked  by  a  well-armed  and  thoroughly  or- 
ganized militia.  In  the  face  of  such  overa-helming  advantagei 
on  the  part  of  the  Garland  government,  it  would  he  worse  than  ■ 
madness  for  me  to  imdcrtakc  to  re-establish  the  overthrown  gov- 
ernment by  force  of  arms.  Had  I  been  able  to  do  this  I  should 
DOC  have  called  on  you  for  aid.  It  is  because  I  am  powerless 
that  I  appeal  to  you.  Any  attempt  on  my  part  to  re-establish 
the  government  under  the  constitution  of  1868,  without  you 
recognition  .  .  would  result  in  embroiling  the  citizens  of  the 
State  in  a  sanguinary  conSict.  Before  tbe  life  of  any  citizen 
of  the  State  is  sacrificed,  I  desire  to  know  from  you,  who  are 
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the  arbiter  between  Garland  and  myself,  whether  I  will  be 
regarded  as  the  executive  of  a  lawful  government,  or  as  being 
guilty  of  treason  against  it.  If  you  have  no  authorit)-  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  to  restore  a  government  to  its  lawful 
officers,  from  whom  it  has  been  wrested  by  revolution  and 
treachery,  instead  of  by  actual  conflict  of  arms  and  bloodshed, 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  legislation  of  the  country-. 

V.  V,  Smith,  Governor. 


[2]  THE  HERALD.— EXTRA. 

Fort  Smith,  Tuesday,  Nov.  17,  1874. 

78,000  againx  24,000. 

Trouble  again  I  Baxter  out  I  Garland  in  I  Baxter's  lieutenant- 
governor,  V.  V.  Smith,  proclaims  himself  governor. 

78,000  people  say  that 

GARLAND  IS  GOVTIRNORI 

It  now  remains  for  that  78,000  people  to  sustain  Garland 
and  the  free  voice  of  the  people. 

Let  the  people  be  true  to  themselves.  Lei  them  come  up 
like  men,  if  needs  be,  and  stand  by  their  colors.  The  Garland 
government  is  the  pe<^te's  government.  Baxter,  his  lieutenanc- 
governor,  V.  V.  Smith,  and  their  Bourbon  allies  must  be  sup- 
pressed. I  f  it  be  war,  lo  it  be  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife 
to  the  hilt,  if  they  force  us  to  it,  in  defense  of  the  new  constitu* 
tton,  and  the  officers  elected  under  it.  Now  ts  the  time;  and  if 
Garland  will  have 

V.  V.  SMITH 
and  his  followers  arrested,  tried  by  drum-head  court-martial 
and  shot:  that  done,  go  for 

CLAYTON.  DORSET, 
and  their  abettors,  then  we  will  be  rid  of  the  great  curse,  and 
Arkansas  will  be  free. 

Stand  true  to  the  new  constitution,  to  Garland,  and  to  the 
whole  State  ticket  elected  under  it. 

WE  MUST  BE  FREE!  —5k  semptr  lyrannisf 


2.    THE  MISSISSIPPI  REVOLUTION 


A  Revolution  not  a  Political  Campaign 


mUftifpl  Election   t>1  tSIS.   p.   1144. 
S«Mi4N<r,    OctfttMr   T.      Edlwrlal. 


Extract  (roin  t^  Jkberdeca 
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The  republican  journals  of  the  North  ma<le  a  great  miMske  in 
regarding  the  present  campaign  in  Mississippi  in  the  light  of  a 
political  contest.  It  is  something  more  earnest  and  holy  than 
that —  it  is,  £0  far  as  the  white  people  and  land-owners  ire 
concerned,  a  battle  for  the  control  of  their  own  domestic  affairs; 
a  struggle  to  regain  a  mastery  that  has  been  ruthlessly  torn 
from  them  by  scltish  white  schemers  and  adventurers,  througti 
the  instrumentality  of  an  ignorant  horde  of  another  race  whidi 
has  been  as  putty  in  their  hands,  molded  to  our  detriment  and 
ruin. 

The  present  contest  is  rather  a  revolution  than  a  politial 
campaign  —  it  is  the  rebellion,  if  you  see  fit  to  apply  that  tenn. 
of  a  down-<rodden  people  against  an  absolutism  imposed  bf 
their  own  hirelings,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  will  cast  it  ofi 
next  November,  or  cast  off  the  willfully  and  maliciously  ignorant 
tools  who  cat  our  bread,  live  in  our  houses,  anend  tlir  schooli 
that  we  support,  come  to  us  for  aid  and  succor  in  their  hour  of 
need,  and  yet  are  deaf  to  our  appeals  when  we  entreat  them  to 
assist  us  in  throwing  of!  a  galling  yoke  that  has  been  borne  uotil  ■ 
lunhcr  endurance  is  but  the  basest  of  cowardice.  ,  .  \ 

Wc  favor  a  continuance  of  the  canvass  upon  the  broad  and 
liberal  basis  that  has  heretofore  characterized  it;  that  is,  we 
favor  appealing  to  the  negro  by  everything  good  and  holy  to 
forsake  his  idols  and  unite  with  us  in  ridding  the  State  of  a 
SB-ay  that  we  despise;  but  at  the  same  time  that  wc  extend  the 
olive-branch  and  plead  for  alliance  and  amity,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  great  and  all-powerful  weapon  that  is  in  our 
control ;  wc  should  not  falter  in  the  pledge  to  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  to  discharge  from  our  employ  and  our  friendship 
forever,  every  laborer  who  persists  In  the  diabolical  war  chat 
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has  been  waged  against  the  white  man  and  his  interests  ever 
since  the  negro  has  been  a  voter. 


statement  of  Judge 
11875] 


"Color-line"  in  Politics 

Bovte  R«port  no.  2«S.  iS  Coito^  i  Beai..  p.  SL 
H.  H.  UlUcr,  fonnerlr  talnlater  to  BoIItIa. 

I  THINK  I  understand  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  term 
"color-line,"  as  understood  in  this  State.  For  some  years  after 
the  war  the  white  citizens  of  Mississippi  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  condition  of  afiairs,  and 
undertook  to  assimihte  themselves  with  the  negro-voting  pop- 
ulation, and  they  endeavored  to  hold  out  every  inducement  to 
that  class  to  discard  all  questions  of  mere  condition  originating 
from  color,  and  in  conventions,  both  State  and  county,  for  the 
nomination  of  public  ofliccrs  in  carrj-ing  out  this  plan,  they  put 
upon  our  tickets  colored  men  for  various  political  positions. 
This  effort  was  continued  for  six  years,  but  met  with  no  suc- 
cess. It  became  a  wcll-rccognizcd  fact  that  every  colored  man 
who  permitted  his  name  to  be  put  upon  the  ticket  of  what  was 
called  cither  the  democratic  or  conservative  party,  was  imme- 
diately ostracised  by  his  own  race;  and  no  matter  what  had  been 
the  previous  posi-tlon  with  his  race  and  party  of  any  such  indi- 
vidual, the  acceptance  of  such  a  nomination  resulted  in  his 
being  immediately  discarded  by  the  partj*.  After  many  un- 
successful efforts  in  that  direction,  a  feeling  grew  up  in  the 
community  that  it  was  impossible  to  conciliate  that  clement; 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  conciliation  were  insur- 
mountable; that  the  prejudices  of  that  race  were  continually 
employed  against  the  whites  by  appeals  made  to  them  by  what 
are  generally  known  as  carpet-baggers,  political  adventurers, 
and  some  of  the  worst  elements  of  our  race.  These  appeals 
were  made  to  them  upon  the  ground  that  the  whites  were  their 
natural  enemies.  Exaggerated  statements  were  constantly 
made  to  them  of  the  cruelties  and  punishments  that  had  been 
inflicted  upon  them  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  slavery;  that 
the  democratic  or  conservative  party  would  ultimately  reduce 
them  to  a  condition  of  slavery,  and  that  their  only  safety  was  in 
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strictly  adhering  to  the  republican  pany.  Every  element  of 
discord  that  could  possibly  be  tmagtned  by  these  people  was 
constantly  kept  before  them,  and  the  result  waa  chat  in  every 
election,  State,  county,  and  municipal,  for  a  scries  of  years  the 
negroes  were  voted  almost  in  solid  mass  and  almost  even  carried 
to  the  polls  as  if  in  military  array,  each  body  under  Its  leaden 
and  subordinates,  where  they  would  remain  until  whole  columns 
were  voted,  the  leaders  handing  to  each  voter  his  ticket  as  he 
stood  by  the  ballot-box  to  deposit  it,  and  in  many  cases  the 
leader  depositing  the  ballot  himself.  This  condition  of  things 
produced  what  is  known  as  the  "color-Une."  The  '*color-Unc" 
means  that  the  whites  of  this  State  have  become  satisfied  that  it 
is  useless  further  to  attempt  to  coalesce  with  the  negro  element 
in  voting:  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  that 
class  of  the  communit>'  is  incapable  of  properly  administcriag 
the  duties  of  any  office  for  the  benefit  of  the  community;  that 
therefore  it  has  been  determined  for  the  future  that  none  but 
white  men  will  be  nominated  or  voted  for  office  by  persons  who 
favor  the  color-line  in  this  State:  but  that  with  no  intention  of 
depriving  the  colored  citizens  of  the  right  of  franchise,  or  of 
any  rights  guaranteed  to  rhem  by  the  Constitution  or  its  amend* 
mcnts,  or  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  of  the  State  of  Misslssit^i. 
.  .  They  feel  that  they  arc  driven  to  the  ''color-line"  by  tiie 
fact  that  the  colored  clement  has  adhered  to  such  a  line  ever 
since  tliey  were  invested  with  the  rights  of  citizens.  1 


"The  Black  Color-line" 

Oolnmbo*  (MlaalasJppl)  Preta.  AucoM  7.  \m.ia.B«nei«MUc.I>oc.i>». 
4s,  44  Comff..  t  Bn*..  p.  sn.  A  Rcpubtlmn  paper,  repr««etitfal|t  tke 
aBtl-ftdmlnUlratloo  etenMOt.  (1S76] 

Let  him  dispute  it  who  docs,  it  is  no  less  true  that  there  are 
within  the  republican  ranks  scores  oi  c<Jored  men  who  are  just 
as  determined  to  establish  a  ct^or-line  and  run  no  body  bat 
colored  men  For  office,  as  there  are  of  white  men  who  are  bent 
on  establishing  a  white  line. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  republicanism  in  the  South,  whoi  it 
felt  itself  weak  and  in  peril,  it  was  the  habit  of  the  part)-  to 
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ld«ct  the  best  men,  regardless  of  color,  for  all  positions.     By 
■b  course  the  party  became  strong  and  successful,  and,  year 
liter  year,  swept  on  to  victory.     Then  it  became  known  to 
unscrupulous  men  of  both  colors  that  the  voting  mass  of  the 
republican  party  being  ignorant,  an  appeal  to  their  prejudices 
upon  the  question  of  race  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  considerable 
political  capital  for  the  person  who  resorted  to  this  base  meas- 
Drc.     The  most  unprincipled  of  white  men,  men  who  were  about 
to  be  dropped  out  of  the  party  because  of  dishonesty  or  lack  of 
brains,  readily  seized  this  new  device  to  prolong  their  unworthy 
political  existence.     Swell-headed  colored  men  who  had  gotten 
a  little  taste  of  office  in  the  u-ay  of  road-overseers  or  beat-con- 
stables immediately  aspired  to  seats  in  the  legislature  or  the 
county  offices,  and  applying  the  argument  that  colored  men  did 
the  voting  and  ciJored  men  should  have  the  offices,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  molding  and  fastening  a  sentiment  which,  widening 
^d  deepening,  has  finally  brought  the  republican  party,  not 
only  of  the  South  but  of  the  nation,  up  to  the  very  verge  of 
destruction. 

The  grand  anthem  of  victory  that  swept  across  the  land  in 
Wt6i  and  1869  swelled  the  voices  of  the  republican  majorities 
n  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  in  Georgia,  North  Car- 
idina,  and  Virginia.  Where  are  these  States  to-day?  Gone, 
irretricvabl)',  across  the  dark  line  and  arrayed  in  hostile  attitude 
H|th  the  opposition.  What  lost  the  States?  Ignorance  and 
romiption  in  office,  and  dissension  in  our  own  ranks  caused  by 
unprincipled  men.  Last  fall  all  the  great  republican  States  of 
the  North,  one  by  one.  crossed  over  to  the  enemy  and  took  up 
arms  against  us.  What  drove  them  from  us?  The  scandal 
and  disgrace  brought  upon  the  national  party  by  the  shameless 
and  corrupt  management  in  many  of  the  Southern  States. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  about  tht^  state  of  affairs  in  the 
South,  none  has  been  »o  fruitful  as  the  persistent  force  of  the 
argument  that  colored  men,  because  colored,  should  have  their 
proportion  of  offices,  and  the  carrying  out  of  that  proposition, 
regardless  of  the  qualiBcations  of  candidates,  in  conventions 
and  elections. 
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Let  us  take  for  example  our  State  convention  of  two  yean 
■gOL  The  colored  delegates  came  into  the  convention  laying 
down  the  ultimatum  that  at  least  three  out  of  the  seven  State 
officers  shouW  be  colored  men.  They  were  not  particular  who 
they  should  be,  just  so  that  coloring  matter  of  the  skin  was  of 
the  proper  hue.  This  was  the  ultimatum.  To  enforce  thii 
demand  came  Warren  County  —  notorious,  unfortunate  di»' 
tractcd  Warren  — puffed  up  with  vanity  over  her  five  thousand 
majorit>-,  swaggering  with  the  intoxication  of  absolute  color 
supremacy.  Warren  County  came  bristling  with  pistols  and 
led  by  the  gallant  Furlong  —  the  last  of  the  white-skins  thit 
had  been  compelled  to  loose  his  leech-like  hold  upon  the  con- 
vention assembled,  tearing  the  costly  furniture  of  the  Start 
with  their  boot  heels,  and  brandishing  their  pistols  in  the  teerh 
of  the  convention.  Messrs.  Davenport,  Crosby,  and  Furlong 
swore  they  would  disrupt  the  republican  party  if  it  didn't  nom- 
inate T.  W.  Cardo7o  for  superintendent  of  public  education. 
The  black-liners  bullied  the  convention  and  carried  their  piMiit 
Cafdo7o  was  nominated  and  Pease  was  defeated,  to  the  ever- 
lasting shame  of  the  party,  and  to-day  Cardozo  hangs  like  a 
mill-stone  about  its  neck,  sinking  it  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
mire. 

Warren  County  went  home  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
count)'  officers  for  the  black-liners,  and  tonlay  scores  of  their 
ignorant  dupes  lie  buried  in  the  ditches.  Crosby,  the  sheriff, 
is  a  fugitive:  a  white-leaguer  occupies  his  place;  and  Davenport 
and  the  rest  are  hunted  down  like  sheep-dogs,  while  the  poor 
misguided  colored  republicans  of  that  county  dare  not,  upon 
their  lives,  assemble  in  a  political  gathering;  and  when  the 
next  election  comes  they  will  be  swallowed  up  tn  the  deep,  daric 
abyss  of  ruin  which  they  themselves  have  dug.  _ 

Warren  County  is  but  an  example  of  the  several  Southero  | 
States  that  have  been  revolutionized  and  gone  over  to  the  ene> 
my.  It  is  but  an  example  of  what  will  become  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  if  the  same  counsels  which  have  plunged  her  into 
desolation  and  despair,  are  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  other 
counties  of  the  State.     The  same  class  of  advisers  exist  in  nearly 
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pi  the  counties.  .  .  They  will  tell  you  to  vote  for  your  own 
X^r  or  die  in  the  attempt.  They  will  tell  you  that  white 
Mpublicans  arc  only  such  for  office.  They  will  have  you  rush 
tiro  an  issue  of  race  against  race  and  plunge  the  county  into 
trife  and  bloodshed  if  they  perchance  might  ride  safely  upon 
be  surging  waves  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  countrymen  to 
ositions  of  profit. 

We  have  uttered  this  warning  voice  more  to  acquit  ourselves 
f  a  solemn  duty  to  our  many  colored  friends  who  arc  ignorant 
i  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  than  in  the  hope  that  it  will  st.iy 
lie  sweeping  tide  that  is  bearing  us  onward  to  destruction.  Let 
he  sober,  thinking  colored  men  ponder  it  well,  and  act  accord- 
Bg  to  the  teachings  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  and  the  party 
nay  yet  be  saved  and  live  to  bless  them,  and  their  children  after 
hem.  with  the  sweet  reign  of  peace,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all 
he  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen  and  citizens.  Let  chem 
vfusc  to  listen,  and  the  end  is  not  far  in  the  future. 


Spirit  of  the  Mississippi  Press 

MUtittippi    BXcvtitrt    nf    J^.r,,    p.    |M.       ExtiACts    froia    MlMJBslppl 

aew*iwp«rs,  read  hj  Senator  Morton  la  tli«  U.  S.  Senat«,  January 

I     1>,  187C.     Each  paragraph  Ik  Irom  a  different  newapaper.        tlST*] 

Call  it  what  you  please.  Some  call  it  the  color-line.  It  looks 
h>  us  like  the  white-line.  It  shall  he  seen  who,  in  this  emerg- 
mcy,  can  choose  to  stand  with  the  negroes  as  against  the  whites. 
Mark  them. 

Wc  arc  in  favor  of  the  color-line  as  a  principle,  a  necessity, 
lad  a  policy. 

As  a  principle  it  means  that  property,  inteUijrcncet  and  in- 
jegrity  enjoy,  of  right,  a  superiorit)-  over  poverty,  ignorance 
ind  duplicity:  for  which  reason,  as  an  abstract  principle,  it  has 
>ur  heart)'  endorsement. 

Rally  on  the  color-Iinc.  boys,  bn-ond  the  platform,  cvet^'  man 
to  his  color  and  colors,  and  make  these  negro  pretenders  to 
govern  this  great  county  come  down,  else  put  *cm  down.  What 
do  the  young  men  say  to  the  old  man's  battle-cry  in  this  politi- 
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cal  campaign:     "Step  across  the  platfonn,  bors,  and  go  for 
cnii     ■  • 

Already  do  we  see  signs  in  our  State  of  the  good  eflcctsoi 
the  color  line.  Prior  to  its  organization  there  was  no  hamwcT 
or  unity  of  action  among  the  whites.  The  negroes  hid  per- 
fected their  race  in  organir^ations  and  were  able  to  control  the 
politics  of  the  State.  The  whites,  after  having  attempted  every 
scheme  to  secure  an  intelligent  government  and  a  cooperation 
of  the  negroes  in  this  behalf,  wisely  gave  it  up  and  determined  to 
organise  themselves  as  a  race,  and  meet  the  issue  that  bad 
presented  itself  for  ten  years. 

The  present  contest  is  rather  a  revolution  than  a  policial 
campaign ;  it  is  the  rebellion,  if  you  see  fit  to  apply  that  term. 

"Shoot  him  on  the  spot."  if  you  find  any  man  following 
Warner's  suggestions  about  "counting  the  votes  and  making 
up  the  return"  in  the  interest  of  radicalism. 

Our  colored  democratic  friends  must  not  be  beaten  and 
acofied  at  on  the  day  of  the  election  by  men  of  their  own  color, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  radicalism.  Let  all  such  disturbers  of  the 
peace  be  shot  on  the  spot  as  a  fit  punishment  for  their  disgrace- 
ful conduct. 

Democratic  votes  must  not  be  thrown  out  by  false-hcai 
scoundrelly  registrars,  working  in  the  interest  of  the  rat 
party.  If  this  be  done,  shoot  the  man  who  does  it  on  the 
spot;  and,  our  word  for  it,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world 
will  sustain  you.  Such  a  man  desen-es  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog. 

Much  as  wc  deplore  bloodshed,  and  much  as  we  lament  irio> 
Icnce,  wc  believe  that  every  riot  will  carry  a  plain  leison  to  the 
intelligent  electors  of  Mississippi.  To  put  down  this  riotous 
revengeful  feeling,  wc  have  just  got  to  put  down  the  Ames  ring. 

Just  so  long  as  the  Ames  power  rules  Mississippi,  just  so 
long  will  white  men  be  compelled  to  sleep  with  guns  handy 
reach. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  companies  that  have 
formed  for  defensive  and  protective  purposes  should  come  W 
the  front.  There  arc  three  of  them  in  the  city  of  Jackson. 
There  are  others  In  other  parts  of  Hinds  County.     Let  stiD 
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\tt%  be  formed  al!  over  the  State  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
irmcd  and  equipped  with  the  beat  means  that  can  be  cxtcmpor- 
iicd  for  the  occasion. 


Position  of  a  Southern  White  Republican 


JWIuUtippi  Election  of  tliJS.  p.  61. 
MaBlnlppt  ptazi(«r. 


SUtement  ol  Tbomas  W&lion.  a 
(J875] 


The  nature  of  the  organization  among  the  whites  is  just  this: 
that  there  is  a  feeling  among  them  that  the  negroes  arc  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  country  and  expend- 
ing its  money  regardless  of  any  consideration  except  to  pro- 
mote pcrsonai  ends,  and  that  they  are  determined  to  support 
each  other  to  a  very  lanjc  extent  irrespective  of  the  claims 
of  virtue  and  intelligence;  and  the  whites  are  just  as  determined 
to  hold  together  and  prevent  that  thing  from  being  done. 
They  are  aU  united  except  a  few  persons  who  have  co-operated 
with  the  republican  party,  and  who  .  .  arc  generally  men  who 
hold  office  or  arc  candidates  for  office.  That  state  of  things 
has  brought  great  reproach  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  upon 
every  white  man  connected  with  the  republican  party,  a  re- 
proach which  requires  an  enormous  weight  of  personal  charac- 
ter to  expose  and  weigh  down.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fact 
of  a  white  man  being  a  republican  in  the  South,  especially  a 
white  Southern  man,  is  a  surprise  to  every  man  in  the  South. 
It  strikes  ever.'  mind  with  astonishment.  It  is  presupposed,  as 
the  basis  of  an  intercourse  there,  that  a  white  man  is  a  demo- 
crat, and  that  he  belongs  to  this  organization,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prevent  negro  influence  from  controlling  the  country 
locally.  Indeed,  I  may  state  the  case  more  strongly,  and  yet 
not  go  beyond  the  truth.  I  may  say  that  a  white  man  must 
be  vcr>'  well  known  In  the  South  for  a  true  gentleman  to  over- 
come the  presumption  which  arises  there  prima  facie  that  he 
must  be  a  rogue  if  he  Is  a  republican.  And  I  find  even  here 
in  Washington  [D.  C],  when  my  friends  present  mc  even  to 
northern  republicans,  there  arc  signs  of  this  same  feeling,  as 
they  always  feel  it  necessary  to  certify  to  my  character  after 
faying  that  I  am  a  southern  republican. 
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Why  the  Republicaos  Lost  Mississippi 

aHM»UUppl  Uteetion  of   mS.  p.   1011      8UU«BMBt  of  H.  &  Kmttt. 
m  aesro,  fornjerly  United  SU.IM  S«ut»r  from  MlMlasippl.        [ItKJ 

SiNCK  reconstruction,  the  masses  of  my  people  have  been  . . 
oulavcil  in  mind  by  unpHncipIcil  adventurers,  who,  caring  nocfa- 
ing  for  countr)',  were  witling  to  Stoop  to  anything,  no  mitter 
how  infamous,  to  secure  power  to  themselves  and  perpetuate  it. 
My  people  arc  naturally  republicans  and  always  will  be,  but 
aa  they  grow  older  in  freedom  so  do  they  in  wisdom.  A  gmt 
portion  of  rhcm  have  learned  that  they  were  being  iwed  at 
mere  tools,  and,  as  in  rhe  late  election,  not  being  able  to  cor- 
rect the  existing  evil  among  themselves,  they  determined.  In- 
casting  their  ballots  against  these  unprincipled  adventurers,  to 
ovenhrow  them ;  and  now  that  they  have  succeeded  in  defeit- 
ing  these  unprincipled  adventurers,  they  arc  organizing  for  i 
republican  victory  in  1876:  that  we  will  be  successful  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt.  There  arc  many  good  white  republicans  in 
the  State  who  will  unite  with  us,  and  who  have  aided  us  in 
establishing  ourselves  as  a  people.  In  almost  every  instance 
these  men  who  have  aided  us  have  been  cried  down  by  the  so- 
called  republican  officials  in  power  in  the  State.  My  people 
have  been  told  by  these  schemers  when  men  ivere  placed  upon 
the  ticket  who  were  notoriously  corrupt  and  dishonest,  that 
they  must  vote  for  them;  that  the  salvation  of  the  party  d^ 
pended  upon  it;  that  the  man  who  scratched  a  ticket  was  not! 
a  republican.  This  is  -only  one  of  the  many  means  these  un- 
principled demagogues  have  de\-Ised  to  perpetuate  tlie  intel- 
lectual bondage  of  my  people.  To  defeat  this  policy  at  the 
late  election  men  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  party  affiliation 
united  and  voted  together  against  men  known  to  l>e  incompetent 
and  dishonest.  I  cannot  recognize,  nor  do  the  masses  of  mr 
people  who  read  recognize,  the  majority  of  the  officials  who 
have  been  in  power  for  the  past  two  years  as  republicans.  We 
do  not  believe  that  republicanism  means  corruption,  theft,  and 
embezzlement.  These  three  offenses  have  been  prevalent 
among  a  great  portion  of  our  office-holden;  to  them  must  be 
attributed  the  defeat  of  the  republican  party  in  the  State  i 
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defeat  there  was;  but  I,  with  all  the  lights  before  me,  look 
upon  it  as  an  uprising  of  the  people,  the  whole  people  to 
cni^  out  corrupt  rings  and  men  from  power.  Mississippi  is 
to-day  as  much  republican  as  it  ever  was,  and  in  November, 
1876,  we  will  roll  up  a  rousing  majority  for  the  republican 
candidate  (or  President.  .  . 

The  great  masses  of  the  white  people  have  abandoned  their 
hostility  to  the  General  Government  and  republican  prinripleSf 
and  to<day  accept  as  a  fact  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  and  i  believe  are  ready  to  guarantee  to  my  people  every 
right  and  privilege  guaranteed  to  an  American  citizen.  The 
bitterness  and  hate  created  by  the  late  civlt  strife  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  obliterated  in  this  State,  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
localities,  and  would  have  long  since  been  entirely  obliterated 
were  it  not  for  some  unprincipled  men  who  would  keep  alive 
the  bitterness  of  the  past  and  inculcate  a  hatred  between  the 
races,  in  order  that  they  may  aggrandize  themselves  by  office 
and  its  emoluments  to  control  my  people,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  degrade  them.  As  an  evidence  that  party-lines  in  this  State 
have  been  (*Iitcratcd,  men  were  supported  without  regard  to 
their  party  affiliations,  their  birth,  or  their  color  by  those  who 
heretofore  have  acted  with  the  democratic  party,  by  this  course 
giving  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity  that  they  have  abandoned 
the  political  Issues  of  the  past,  and  were  only  desirous  of  in- 
augurating an  honest  State  government  and  restoring  a  mutual 
confidence  between  the  races.  .  .  Had  our  State  admlniscra* 
tkm  adhered  to  republican  principles  and  stood  by  the  platform 
opon  which  it  was  elected,  the  State  to-day  would  have  been 
on  the  highway  of  prosperity.  Peace  would  have  prevailed 
within  her  borders,  and  the  republican  party  would  have,  em- 
braced within  its  folds  thousands  of  the  best  and  purest  citi- 
ceni  of  which  Mississippi  can  boast,  and  the  election  just  passed 
would  have  been  a  republican  victory  of  not  less  than  eighty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  majority;  but  the  dishonest  course  which 
has  been  pursued  has  forced  into  silence  and  retirement  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  republicans  who  organized  and  have  here- 
tofore led  the  party  to  victor)-.     A  few  who  have  been  bold 
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enough  to  stand  by  republican  prindplcs  and  condemn  dtv 
honesty,  corruption  and  incompetency,  have  been  supponcd  and 
elected  by  o\'crw helming;  majorities.     If  the  State  administra- 
tion had  adhered  to  republican  principles,  advanced  patriotic  ^ 
measures,  appointed  only  honest  and  competent  men  to  office,  H 
and  souRht  to  restore  confidence  between  the  races,  blood-shed 
would  have  been  unknown,  peace  would  have  prevailed.  Fed- 
eral interference  been  unthought  of:  harmony,  friendship,  and  ^ 
mutua]  confidence  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  bayonet.      H 

In  conclusion,  let  mc  say  to  you.  and  through  you,  to  the 
great  republican  party  of  the  North,  that  I  deemed  it  my  duty, 
in  behalf  of  my  people,  that  I  present  these  facts  in  order 
that  they  and  the  white  people  (their  former  owners)  should 
not  suffer  the  misrepresentations  which  certain  demagogua 
seemed  desirous  of  encouraging. 


[3.     THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CAMPAIGN,  1876 


*'A  Horrible  Disaster" 

n,   Chomh^riatn't  ASmtaUiraWm.  p.  S20.      Stsbnaant  of  QcT- 

T  CtamberliUn,  R«putillc»ii-      Tb«  elwCtoQ  m  JuSgee  ot  Whip- 

ui<t  Moma,  two  notorloua  charactsrs,  slieoated  aoine  Republl- 

and  nBlted  tbe  OonaerratlTeB.  [Deoember,  lf7SI 

I  LOOK,  upon  their  election  [Whip|>er  and  Moses  as  judges] 
as  a  horrible  disaster — a  disaster  equally  great  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Republican  part)*.  The  gravest  consequences  of  all 
kinds  will  follow.  One  immediate  effect  will  obviously  be  the 
reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party  within  the  State  as 
the  only  means  left,  in  the  judgment  of  its  members,  for  oppos- 
ioK  a  solid  and  reliable  front  to  this  terrible  crevasse  of  mis- 
govemment  and  public  debauchery.  1  could  have  wished,  as  a 
,  Republican,  to  have  kept  of!  such  an  issue. 

How  to  Escape  Moses  and  Whippcr 

OMniDo-laln't  AdminUtralion.  p.  ISI.  I-«t«r  of  H.  V.  Il«l- 
eomapondtot  of  [hf*  ClncEnnsll  Comtnernol  tTaed  by  per- 
il of  0.  P.  PuIdud'h  Sods.  Moe>««  bad  b««B  governor  of  Um 
1VTMS74.  [Dwceiabw,  1ST«] 

RUMPUS  has  begun  in  South  Carolina  which  will  end  in  the 
^hitc  people  getting  control  of  the  State,  as  they  now  have 
control  of  Mississippi.  The  means  to  be  adopted  to  over- 
throw  negro  rule  in  the  Palmetto  State  may  not  be  precisely 
the  tame  as  that  which  proved  successful  in  Mitslssippi,  hut  the 
result  will  be  similar.  .  .  Pick  out  two  of  the  most  notorious 
ward  bummers  tn  Cincinnati  —  men  as  Ignorant  of  the  science 
of  law  as  a  boy  Is  of  astronomy,  men  of  00  standing  in  the 
eommunity,  and  no  character  save  that  of  tdlenets,  and  ele- 
vate them  to  the  bench  in  two  of  the  most  important  Ohio  cir- 
cuits, CInctmuti  and  Cleveland,  for  lutance.  How  would 
jrou  feel  about  it?  .  .  Tlic  whites  ire  aroused;  the  color 
line  Is  drawn:  and  before  long  you  will  hear  of  a  "fceat  Demo- 

E"  in  South  Cardtoa  like  unto  that  in  Mississippi. 
nor  has  refused  to  sign  (he  commissions  of  Moset 
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and  Wbipprr  upon  merely  technical  grounds  —  something 
that  he  would  not  have  thought  of  doing,  .  .  had  these  judges- 
elect  been  decent  men.  But  how  he  is  to  carry  our  his  point 
I  fail  to  sec.  There  scenu  no  escape  from  Moses  and  Whippcr 
on  the  bench  but  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  so<alled  party 
which  elected  them.  And  that  is  what  is  coming.  I  say  to  the 
reader,  and  hope  he  wilt  remember  it  hereafter.  Look  out  for 
Democratic  gains  in  South  Carolina!  For  a  long  time  the 
whites  have  wanted  a  sufficient  excuse  to  rise  up  and  over- 
throw' the  .\frican  government  under  which  they  live;  and  now 
they  have  it.  Not  a  white  Republican  tn  the  State,  from  the 
Governor  down,  nor  a  Republican  journal,  pretends  to  justify 
the  election  of  these  notorious  men  to  the  bench.  H 

The  campaign  in  South  Carolina  next  year  will  be  very 
bitter,  if  not  bloody.  The  whites  will  now  draw  the  "'color 
line,"  and  at  the  same  time  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the  blacks. 
Wc  knovi'  what  the  color  tine  means.  If  any  there  are  who 
don't  comprehend  the  term,  they  can  have  light  by  spending 
a  few  days  in  Mississippi. 


The  President's  Attitude 


3IePh«rflOO,  BanHiook,  ims.  p.  207. 
Cbuitwrlaln  of  Sooth  Carolina. 


President  Grant  to  OftTenier 
[Juir  H.  1S7S1 


Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  July,  I 
and  all  the  enclosures  enumerated  therein,  giving  an  account  of 
the  late  barbarous  massacre  of  innocent  men  at  the  town  of 
Hamburg,  S.  C.  The  views  which  you  express  as  to  the  duly 
you  owe  to  your  oath  of  office  and  the  citizens  to  secure  to  all 
their  civil  rights,  including  their  right  to  vote  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  the  further  duty  of 
the  Executive  of  the  nation  to  give  all  needful  aid,  when  prop* 
erly  called  on  to  do  so,  to  enable  you  to  secure  this  inalienable 
right,  I  fully  concur  in. 

The  scene  at  Hamburg,  as  cruel,  as  blood-thirsty,  wantofl, 
unprovoked,  and  as  uncalled  for  as  it  was,  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  in  other  States  within 
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ahe  last  few  years,  notably  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Mis- 
Bsppi  is  governed  to-day  by  officials  chosen  through  fraud 
Sd  violence,  such  as  would  scarcely  be  accredited  to  savages, 
much  less  to  a  civilized  and  Christian  people.  How  long  these 
things  are  to  continue,  or  what  is  to  be  the  Hnal  remedy,  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  Universe  only  knows.  But  I  have  an 
abiding  faith  that  the  remedy  will  come,  and  come  speedily, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  come  peacefully.  There  has 
never  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  humiliate  the 
South;  nothing  is  claimed  for  one  State  that  is  not  freely  ac- 
corded to  alt  others,  unless  it  may  be  the  right  to  kilt  negroes 
and  Republicans  without  fear  of  punishment  and  without  loss 
of  caste  or  reputation.  This  has  seemed  to  be  a  privilege 
datmed  by  a  few  States.  .    . 

KGo  on.  and  let  every  Governor,  where  the  same  dangers 
vaten  the  peace  of  his  State,  go  on  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  proudest 
citizen,  and  I  will  give  every  aid  for  which  I  can  lind  law  or 
constitutional  power.  A  government  that  cannot  give  protec- 
tion to  the  life,  property,  and  all  guaranteed  civil  rights  {in 
this  country  the  greatest  is  an  untrammeled  ballot)  to  the  citi- 
zens is,  in  so  far,  a  failure,  and  every  energy  of  the  oppressed 
should  be  exerted  (always  within  the  law  and  by  constitutional 
ms)  to  regain  lost  privileges  or  protection. 
Too  long  denial  of  guaranteed  rights  is  sure  to  lead  to  rev- 
ition,  bloody  revolution,  where  suficring  must  fall  upon  the 

Ecnt  as  well  as  the  guilty.  .  . 
U.  S.  Grant. 
■        Rifle  Clubs  and  Artillery  Companies 

A1l«ii,  ChambtrtaiH'a  AdminUtratlcn.  pp.  350.  3SS.  (1)  H.  V.  Rwl- 
^_A»ld  In  ClDctonatt  (7<nntn«rcral;  (S>  Latter  of  Oov«mor  D.  H.  CIiun> 
^B«rt«lii.      \jt*A  by  ptnatmltm  of  O.  P.  Puinun's  Sons.  [1S79] 

It']  The  outsider  is  apt  to  be  puzzled  by  accounts  of  affairs 
here.  He  may  not  understand  the  formation  of  "ritic  clubs," 
"rifle  teams,"  "artillery  companies,"  among  the  whites.  What 
they  afraid  of?     They  are  not  afraid  of  any  thing.     Why, 
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then,  this  arming?  They  intend  to  carry  this  elecrioti.  if  ll 
is  poMible  to  do  so.  The  programme  to  have  "rifle  cliibs"^ 
ill  over  the  State,  and.  while  avoiding  actual  bloodshed  as 
much  as  {Xissibtc,  to  so  impress  the  Macks  that  they,  or  a 
number  of  them,  will  feci  impelled  to  vote  with  the  whites  out 
of  actual  fear.  The  blacks  are  timid  by  nature,  timid  hfM 
habit,  timid  by  education.  A  display  of  force  unnerves  them. 
The  whites  understand  this,  and  an  immense  marching  about 
at  night,  and  appearance  at  any  Republican  meeting  to  "di- 
vide time,"  is  with  a  view  to  impress  the  blacks  with  the  sense 
of  danger  of  longer  holding  out  against  white  rule.  Add  to 
the  number  they  can  scare,  the  number  chcy  can  buy,  and  tbcyj 
hope  to  have  enough,  united  with  the  solid  white  vote,  to  gain 
the  day,  elect  Hampton,  and  secure  the  Legislature. 

[2]  I  refer  now  to  the  armed  organizations  which  go  under 
the  names  of  "Rifle  Clubs."  "Sabre  Clubs."  and  "ArtilJen' 
Clubs."  Of  the  exact  extent  of  those  organizations  your  infor- 
mation is  doubtless  much  more  ample  than  mine:  but  I  think  I 
am  warranted  In  saying  that  such  organizations  exist  In  every 
count)'  in  the  State,  and  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
counties  they  embrace  a  large  majority  of  the  white  men  be- 
tween the  ordinary  limits  of  age  for  military  duty,  as  well  ti 
a  large  number  both  beton'  and  above  such  limits.  That  these 
organizations  arc  armed,  officered,  drilled,  to  a  considcrablt 
extent  at  least,  in  the  manual  and  military  movements  appropri- 
ate to  the  character  of  their  arms  and  organizations,  an<l 
obey  the  orders  of  their  officers,  is  clear  in  many  ctscs,  and  11  h 
probably  true  in  all  cases.  .  .  That  they  serve  as  the  bajli  ^ 
of  political  organization,  and  under  the  command  and  control 
of  their  ofBcers,  engage  in  political  ditties  and  work  is  equally 
clear.  In  fact  a  leading  feature  of  the  present  Democratic 
State  canvass  is  the  constant  attendance  upon  the  Democrats 
meetings  of  these  Clubs,  acting  in  their  organized  character 
and  capacity.  In  no  instance  of  such  Clubs  organized  since 
December  1.  1874,  has  authority'  for  their  formation  or  exist- 
ence  been  given  by  the  Governor,  [Chamberlain  himself]  nor 
are  any  such  organizati(»is  reported  to  him  officially,  or  tn  aajr 
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lanner  authorized  or  recognized  by  him  as  forming  any  part 
cf  the  military  force  of  the  State. 


"What  is  True  and  What  is  not  True" 

Baath  AtXaMic.  June  1S7S.      Addre&s  oF  tbo  clergf.  battkcn.  etc.,  of 
Cbarleiiton  to  Uie  people  of  tbe  Calted  Slates.  118781 

For  ten  long,  weary  years  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina 

have  endured  a  condition  of  things  which  any  Northern  State 

would  have  been  tempted  to  throw  06  .  .  at  the  point  of  the 

bayonet  if  It  could  have  been  done  in  no  other  way.     .  .     At 

last  they  determined,  as  by  a  common  impulse  and  a  natural 

and  uncontrollable  instinct  of  freedom,  to  make  one  supreme 

effort  for  their  freedom;  but  to  make  it  under  and  within  the 

law. 

Those  who  hold  authority  here  having,  through  party  af- 
filiation, access  to  the  highest  organs  of  political  power  in  the 
country  and  to  the  equally  powerful  organs  of  the  partisan 
newspaper  press,  have  subjected  this  people  to  the  vilest  mls- 

jrcsentatlons  and  to  the  most  cruel  slanders.  Some  of  the»c 
re  desire  to  correct: 

/;  is  not  true  that  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
disloyal  or  dis-affectcd  to  the  United  States  Government.     .  . 

//  is  not  true  that  South  Carolina,  or  any  of  its  counties, 
^is  in  a  state  of  insurrection  or  domestic  violence  against  the 

fcmment  of  the  State,  or  that  law  and  process  cannot  be 
duly  enforced  within  her  territorial  limits,  or  that  there  Is  any 
lawful  cause  or  occasion  whatsoever  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  State  government 
against  the  violence  of  her  citizens. 

it  is  not  true  that  the  white  people  of  the  State  arc  hostile 
to  the  colored  people,  or  have  any  design  or  disposition  to 
■bridge  or  infringe  their  political  or  civil  rights.  On  the  con- 
trary. In  their  conventions  and  in  the  speeches  of  their  candi- 
dates, for  sit  years  or  more,  the  most  public  and  solemn  pledges 
have  been  given  that  all  the  rights  of  the  colored  people  shall 
be  respected  and  protected.     .  . 
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It  is  not  true  rhat  the  few  "Rifle  Clubs"  in  the  &atc  arc 
"combinations  of  men  against  the  law**  or  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  "murdering  some  peaceable  citizens  and  Intinudatinj; 
others,"  or  that  "they  cannot  be  controlled  or  suppressed  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice."  .  .  These  clubs  existed  with 
the  knowledge  aod  recognition  of  the  governor.  Not  one  of 
them  ever  acted  in  defiance  of  law  or  against  the  government 
or  constituted  authorities.  'I'hc  hostility  to  them  of  Governor 
Chamberlain  and  his  coadjutors  is  recent;  it  is  political  and  is 
designed  to  affect  the  coming  election.  ■ 

//  is  not  true  that  in  the  recent  race  collisions  the  white  peo- 
pic  have  been  the  aggressors.  Their  forbearance,  as  in  the 
Chairlcston  riot,  the  unpro\-okcd  Cainhoy  Massacre,  and  the 
still  more  recent  assassination  of  a  white  citizen  in  Edgefield, 
has  been  wonderful.  The  truth  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  col- 
ored people,  fearing  that  the  day  of  their  power  Is  drawing  to 
a  close,  have  excited  the  ignorant  dupes,  have  supplied  tbem 
with  arms,  have  aroused  their  fears  for  the  loss  of  their  lib-  I 
erty,  and  have  thus  encouraged  them  to  commit  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. ■ 

We  may  also  affirm  some  things  that  are  true:  1 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  in  the  state  a  most  active,  earnest  and 
excited  canvass  to  overthrow  corrupt  rule  and  re-establish  Hon-  M 
est  State  Government.  This  is  a  legitimate  and  lawful  object, 
which  should  command  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every 
lover  of  his  country.  It  is  not  treason  to  defeat  Chamber- 
lain, nor  is  it  insurrection  or  domestic  violence  to  elect  Hamp- 
ton, d 

It  is  true  that  while  White  Rifle  Clubs  are  ordered  by  the  " 
governor  and  the  President  to  disband  and  disperse,  the  col- 
ored militia  of  the  state  are  allowed  to  remain  in  organization 
and  in  possession  of  their  arms,  and  to  attend  political  meet- 
ings in  military  order  with  rifles  and  other  arms.  The  object 
of  this  discrimination  is  as  obvious  as  the  comparatively  d^ 
fenseless  condition  in  which  it  places  the  white 


popui 


We  simply  ask  what  would  the  people  of  New  York  or  M 


assa* 
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cbiuetts  think  or  do  upon  a  like  application  of  the  bayonet 
policy  to  them  under  such  circumstances? 


Hampton's  Speech  to  the  Blacks 

HouM  UUc.  Doc.  no.  31,  port  I.  44  C'onff"  ^  lesf.,  p.  SO'.      Speocb 
at  AtibeTllle.  Repccmlier  16.  1ST6.  {187S) 

I  FEEL  assured  that  if  the  colored  people  of  the  State  would 
come  out.  and  sec  and  hear  for  themselves,  there  will  be  thou- 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands)  lil^c  the  colored  men  of  Abbe* 
vlUe,  that  will  join  the  democratic  party  in  this  State.  I  give 
them  the  word  of  a  man,  who  neither  friend  nor  foe  can  say 
ever  broke  that  word,  that  if  I  am  elected  governor  of  South 
Carolina.  /  shall  be  the  governor  of  ihe  whole  State;  I  shall 
render  to  the  whole  people  of  this  Stale  equal  and  impartial 
justice. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  democratic  party  in  Columbia 
is  one  upon  which  all  can  stand.  Talk  about  putting  the  col- 
ored men  back  into  slavery  or  qualifying  their  suffrages.  .  . 
It  is  against  our  interest  to  do  either  of  these  things,  if  we 
could.  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  of  the  colored  man  is 
more  valuable  to  us  as  he  is  than  if  he  was  slave,  because  they 
were  perishable  property,  and,  as  soon  as  they  passed  away, 
it  was  so  much  loss  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 
A»  to  qualifying  your  suffrages,  why  that  is  the  very  thing 
your  President  Grant  wants  to  do.  We  want  your  votes; 
we  don't  want  you  to  be  deprived  of  them,  and  I  can  tell  you, 
if  the  colored  people  continue  to  join  the  democratic  ranks 
as  they  have  been  doing  thus  early  in  the  campaign,  we  will 
be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  curtail  their  suffrages.  The 
northern  republicans  thought  it  was  all  right  so  long  as  you 
voted  the  republican  ticket,  but  just  so  soon  as  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  began  to  go  democratic,  they  were  the 
first  to  introduce  a  bill  to  qualify  their  suffrages.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  don't  want  the  South  to  have  a  chance  to  turn  the 
election  for  the  President.  I  am  not  In  the  big  fight,  however. 
I  am  in  this  tittle  fight  to  save  South  Carolina,  and  I  tell  you 
upon  my  honor  that  if  you  allow  the  white  people  of  South 
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Carolina  to  go  down  this  time,  you  will  go  down  so  deep  that 
no  plummet  can  ever  reach  you.     H  .  .  the  white  people  of 
South   Carolina,   n'erc  to  leave  you  the  State,    and   give  you 
everything,  lands,  bouses,  churches,  banks,  you  could  not  live 
wirhout  them.      The  only  ti-ay  to  bring  about  prosperity  in  this 
State  is  to  bring  the  ivfo  races  in  friettMy  reUlion  together. 
The  Democratic  part)-  in  South  Carolina  .  .  has  promised  that 
c^xry  citizen  of  this  State  is  to  be  the  equal  of  all:  he  is  to 
have  every  right  given  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  this  State.      This  democratic  party  in  South  Caro- 
lina pledges  itself  to  support  and  aaept  the  thirteenth,  four* 
teenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  .  .  and  I  pledge  my  faith, 
and  I  pledge  it  for  those  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  tidcet  with 
me,  that  if  we  are  elected,  as  far  as  in  «  lies,  ur  will  observe, 
protect,  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  colored  men  as  quickly  as 
any  man  in  South  Carolina-      (A  voice,  *'Thai*$  right;  tell  than 
that  over  again.")      If  there  is  a  white  man  in  this  assembly, 
because  he  is  a  democrat,  or  because  he  is  a  white  man.  believei 
that  when  I  am  elected  governor  .  .  that  I  will  stand  between 
him  and  the  law,  or  grant  to  him  any  privileges  or  immunities 
that  shall  not  be  granted  to  the  colored  man,  he  is  mistaken, 
and  I  tell  him  so  now,  that  if  that  Is  his  reason  for  votinj* 
for  me  not  to  voce  at  all. 


A  Man  who  Will  Do  what  he  Promues 

JJifute  ift*c.  Doc.  no.  31,  port  i,  H  Cong.,  S  S^t*,.  p.  308.      Letter  t« 
General  nampioa.      Maar  negroes  volsii  for  OenenU  HampUD. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  September  S,  1876. 
Mars  Wade:  Seeing  that  you  arc  nominated  for  governor 
by  the  white  people,  and  hearing  that  you  have  promised  the 
black  man  all  the  right  he  now  has,  and  knowing  that  you  were 
always  good  and  kind  to  me  when  your  slave,  and  knowing 
that  you  are  a  good  and  kind  man  — a  man  aho  cd//  do  whai 
he  promises  —  I  write  to  say  that  I  will  vote  for  you,  and 
get  all  the  black  men  T  can  to  do  the  same.  I  have  bought  1 
piece  of  land  in  York  County,  and  am  trying  to  make  a  good 
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ipport  for  my  family,  which  I  can  do  li  we  all  had  good 

iws  and  low  taxes.     My  wife,  Flora,  is  still  living,  and  we 

ivc  but  (me  child,  whom  we  wish  to  educate.     Please  write 

(e,  in  care  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Robertson,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Your  Friend,  and  former  slave. 
Rev.  Francis  Davie. 


Democratic  Working  Men 


CliarlesIOD  Journal  ot  Commerce.  Oflob«r  3.  3.  and  S.  IS^.  In  Senate 
MUo,  Doc.  fui.  \S.  ii  Cons.,  i  Ettt^  p.  8S9.  Sueb  adTerU»ein«au 
w«r«  common  after  1974.  tlS74] 

loi'SEKERpEBS  can  get  their  meats  from  "Democratic  Head- 
jartcrs,"  stalls  Nos.  49.  50,   57,  and  58,  Lower  Market. 
3,  Nos.  9  and  10,  Upper  Market.  .  .     It  is  not  democratic 
loncy  alone  wc  want,  but  Wade  Hampton  and  reform. 

Daniel  Cooper. 
Dederici^  STOia£N. 
JoiiN  Stokien. 


To  our  merchants,  wharf-owners,  and  tradesmen  generally: 
The  Workingmen's  Democratic  Association  are  now  prc- 
I     pared  to  furnish  from   100  to  200  able  bodied  men  for  any 
kind  of  work.     Apply  at  their  hall,  Queen  stfe:et,  near  Meet- 
ing, from  9  to  12  m.,  2  to  6,  and  7  to  9  p.  m. 

^P  A  Card 

V  Until  further  notice  I  will  receive  applications  from  those 
seeking  employment,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays; 
and  orders  from  employes  for  straight-out  democratic  work- 
ingmcn,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  furnish  democrats  with  democratic  labor  at  reasonable 
wages,  to  any  extent  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  employ  repub- 
licans and  starve  democrats  no  longer  pays.  It  is  a  crime,  and 
rill  be  held  to  strict  accountability. 

R.  S.  Thariw, 
7S  Broad  Street. 
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End  of  Carpetbag  Rule  in  Florida 

Carprt   Bag  Rule   in    Florida,   p.   34!.       Wnllni-c   iiupported 
ftad  IldyCH.      I>rcw  was  Di-titocratlc  canilldiklt?  for  pivernor. 
"duU"  bciB  wu  for  tbe  retnmlns  bcNird  to  give  ibt  clccionil 
70t«e  to  KavM  a-DEl  tho  state  govrramcot  to  the  UcinocriLls.     [1ST6] 

The  visiting  statesmen  returned  to  the  North  and  the  Florida 
lawyers  now  began  to  set  up  for  themselves.  .  .  Fdcd  in 
the  Supreme  Court  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus,  .  . 
asked  that  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  he  compelled  to  re- 
assemble and  canvass  the  returns  as  sent  up  by  the  County 
Boards  of  Canvassers.  .  .  The  board,  in  their  first  answer, 
raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  .  .  A  per- 
cmpton,'  writ  was  issued,  commanding  the  board  to  count  the 
votes  from  the  face  of  the  returns.  Of  course  there  was  no 
answer  to  any  such  writ,  but  the  conspirators  undertook  to  trifle 
with  the  court  and  filed  a  protest  instead  of  executing  its  man- 
date. The  court  then  intimated  clearly  to  the  conspirators 
what  they  might  expect  if  its  mandate  was  not  immediately 
obeyed.  The  conspirators,  viewing  the  Iron  bars  of  the  prison 
house  in  fear  and  trembling,  with  weeping  eyes  returned  and 
made  the  canvass.  The  second  canvass  gave  Drew  195  ma- 
jority o\'cr  Steams,  and  the  Hayes  electors  214  over  Tildcn. 
The  board  in  this  canvass  threw  out  the  returns  from  Clay 
county  so  as  to  save  the  Hayes  electors.  .  .  [Governor] 
Stearns,  looking  back  over  the  hard  labor  of  his  plundering 
career,  and  seeing  that  the  packing  of  juries,  the  prostitution 
of  the  public  schools,  the  disfranchising  of  whole  counties,  mob 
conventions,  planned  irregularities  rn  elections,  the  public 
money  expended  to  get  possession  of  railroads,  and  the  whole- 
sale stuffing  of  ballot  boxes  had  availed  nothing,  still  was  loath 
to  give  up  the  Government  when  he  was  actually  in  sight  of  the 
promised  land.  He  called  a  consultation  of  the  Ring  chiefs 
at  the  City  Hotel  and  required  to  know  from  them  whether 
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they  would  support  him  should  he  maintain  that  he  was  Gov- 
ernor, ihc  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coun  to  the  contrary  noi- 
withstandin};.     With  one  voice  they  all  answcrul  yea!     The 
understanding  was  that  all  the  colored  people  in  the  sufToimd> 
ing  country  should  be  notified  that  Steams  would  be  inaugu- 
rated on  the  day  set  apart  by  the  constitution,  and  they  were 
notified  accordingly.     Some  of  the  carpctbagKcn  doubted  the 
propriety  of  defying  a  Republican  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
"Little  Giant"  [L.  G.  Dennis]   declared  if  Stearns  did  not 
hold  on  to  the  Government  he  would  kill  him.      The  day  be- 
fore Drew  was  to  be  inau^rated  Steams  saw  many  strange 
faces  in  Tallahassee  among  the  whites,  and  he  began  to  grow 
pale  and  talk  weak.     The  "Little  Giant"   now  seeing  that 
Steams  was  about  to  yield  up  the  ghost,  went  out  and  IiIIkI 
himself  with  the  red  beverage  of  hell  and  came  to  the  hotel 
to  murder  him,  and  he  would  have  attempted  to  do  so,  if  he 
had  not  been  locked  in  a  room  and  detained  until  he  fell  3stee|). 
In  the  meantime  the  whites  had  made  great  preparations  for  the 
inauguration  of  Drew.     Early  the  next  morning  Drew  and 
Steams  were  seen  coming  out  of  a  house  together,  as  though 
they  had  been  holding  a  long  consultation.     The  whites  were 
on  hand  from  Georgia  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State  in  large 
numbers,   and   the  confiding    freedmen   came   also   to   sec  the 
inauguration  of  Stearns.     Drew  seems  to  have  made  it  all  right 
with  Steams  or  Steams  with  Drew;  and  Steams  procured  i 
team  and  drove  into  the  country  while  Drew  was  inaugurated. 
The  whites  had  stationed  in  an  old  cotton  storehouse  close  by 
the  capitol,  between  three  and  five  hundred  men.  armed  with 
repeating  rifles,   with   the  intention   of  slaughtering   the  men 
who    might    attempt    to    inaugurate    the    defeated    cnndidite. 
Everything,  however,  passed  off  quietly,  and  the  new  Gov- 
ernor was  inaugurated  amidst  the  shouts  of  thousands  of  glid- 
hearted  people,  both  white  and  black,  who  now  boasted  thi: 
their  votes  had  done  the  work.     Thus  ended  the  eight  yean  of, 
carpetbag  famine  and  pestilence. 


Troops  Withdrawn  from  Loiiisiana 

Manual  CiK>opt6\a  IKT.  p.  465.  et  grii.  The  wtiltw  rrhitnJ  V>  nub- 
mit  to  the  dedaloD  of  the  returning  Iward  ihal  gnvo  the  «loctAnil 
rot«a  or  Loulalana  to  Hayes  &nJ  die  »lat«  of&c«s  to  the  Radicals. 
The  Wbite  Lvaicue  rose  in  Arms  and  held  the  state  for  ibe  Oanserra- 
tlT«  admlDUtrulioo-  The  frienda  ot  Ilayea  proralsed  that  the  troops 
would  be  wittidntira  Irum  \h»  South.  M«aawbi!e  President  Gr&Dt 
refused  to  recoenlie  eitlier  claimant.  Aft«r  ttie  troaps  were  with- 
draws  the  Pacloird  80v»miii«nt  ditappeareiV  [1877] 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  [1877],  the  two 
Bovemmcnts,^  claiming  to  have  a  legal  basis  in  Louisiana,  con- 
tinued nominally  to  exist.  Direct  conflict  was  avoided,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  United  States  military  forces,  with  orders  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  a  disposition  to  await  the  action  of  the 
national  authorities  regarding  disputed  questions  affecting  the 
State.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  government  headed 
by  Mr.  Nicholls  alone  had  support  from  the  people.  A  large 
number  of  the  leading  business  men  and  clergymen  of  New 
Orleans  joined  in  declarations  of  sympathy  and  support,  and 
numerous  popular  gatherings,  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
gave  v(Mce  of  the  general  sentiment.  On  the  9th  of  January, 
the  courts,  police-stations,  and  arsenals  in  New  Orleans  were 
peaceably  surrendered  to  the  Nicholls  authorities.  .  . 

Executive  Mansion, 
fyashingion,  March  1,  iSjy. 
Governors.  B.  PACK.'\RP,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

In  answer  to  your  dispatch  of  this  date,  the  President  directs 
me  to  say  that  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  state  frankly  that  he  does 
not  believe  public  opinion  will  longer  support  the  maintenance 
of  State  Government  in  Louisiana  by  the  use  of  military,  and 
that  he  must  concur  in  this  manifest  feeling. 

The  troops  will  hereafter,  as  in  the  past,  protect  life  and 
property  from  mob  violence  when  the  State  authorities  fail; 
but  under  the  remaining  days  of  his  oflicial  life  they  will  not  be 
used  to  establish  or  pull  down  either  claimant  for  control  of  the 
State.     It  is  not  his  purpose  to  recognize  either  claimant. 

C.  C.  Snifpin,  Secretary. 

L    The  KkhaIUKov«Tsin<rat.C(uiMt*«ll*«.  udUi*  PaduudKontDincDt,  Kadlcal. 


Ifashingtoti,  March  3,  tSjj. 
To  Governor  F.  T.  NrciiOLLS,  New  Orleans: 

The  President  says  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Packard,  Thurs- 
day, notifying  him  that  troops  could  no  longer  be  eraployed  to 
uphold  either  claimant,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  that  Pack- 
ard would  attempt  any  ofJEensive  operations.  fl 

The  President  sent  the  dispatch  so  that  he  ( Packard)  might  ™ 
have  time  to  retire  his  pretensions,  if  disposed.  The  Presi- 
dent says  instructions  have  been  issued  nbich  cancel  all  orders 
(t>r  the  preservation  of  the  ilatui  quo,  and  chat  neither  you 
nor  Packard  arc  bound  to  observe  it:  that  he  means  the  people 
of  Louisiana  are  as  free  in  their  affairs  from  Federal  inter- 
ference as  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
disposition  to  interference  with  them,  any  more  than  with  tfo 
people  of  New  York.  The  President  concurs  with  us  that  you 
immediately  issue  a  proclamation  urging  protection,  anuie 
and  peace. 

Being  asked  if  a  posse  executing;  process  of  Nicholls*  coot 
would  be  interfered  with  by  the  military,  he  replied :  "No 
more  than  in  any  other  State."  Being  asked  if  NichoIIs'  of- 
ficers take  possession  of  the  offices  in  the  State  without  mob 
violence,  would  there  be  military  interference,  he  replied  tlut 
there  would  be  none;  that  the  military  would  be  used  as  it  had 
been  once  in  New  York,  and  would  be  as  in  any  of  the  States. 
to  overcome  a  mob  too  formidable  for  the  civil  power  or  State 
authorities.  ^ 

We  have  submitted  the  foregoing  dispatch,  of  yesterday,  to  ^ 
the  President,  who  has  revised  it  with  his  own  hand*,  and 
authorizes  us  to  state  that  in  its  present  form  it  !s  absoiutel; 
correct.     [Signed  by  a  Coonmittee  of  Conservatives.]  h 


coo^^ 


On  the  accession  of  President  Hayes,  March  4th,  it  was 
understood  to  be  his  determination  to  withdraw  all  military' 
interference  from  the  State,  and  allow  the  complications  to  be 
settled  by  the  people  through  such  legal  agencies  as  were  es- 
tablished. General  Grant's  avoii-ed  purpose  of  removing  the 
troops  from  the  State-House  had  been  In  some  way  defeated 
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Of  prevented,  and  an  order  issued  to  General  Augur  with  that 
intent  was  never  transmitted;  buc  assurances  had  been  given 
that  the  new  President  would  not  continue  the  policy  of  military 
intervention.  This  understanding  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  through  consultation  between  Mr.  Charles  Foster  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr. 
John  Y.  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  and  General  J.  B.  Gordon,  of 
Georgia,  on  the  other.  The  expectation  raised  by  it  was 
generally  bchcvcd  to  have  an  important  cfFcct  in  preventing 
any  persistent  opposition  in  the  House  of  Rq>rc3cntativcs  to 
the  completion  of  the  electoral  count  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Electoral  Commissioit.  The  following  writing,  in  connection 
with  the  understanding,  was  afterward  made  public  by  Mr. 
Brown: 

Washinj^ton  Cily,  February  IJ,  tSyj. 
Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  conversation  had  with  you 
yesterday,  in  which  Governor  Hayes's  policy  as  to  the  status 
of  certain  Southern  States  wag  discussed,  wc  desire  to  say  that 
we  can  assure  you,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  of  our 
great  desire  to  have  htm  adopt  such  a  policy  as  will  give  to  the 
people  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  the  right 
to  control  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  to  say  further,  that  from  an  acquaintance 
with  and  knowledge  of  Governor  Hayes  and  his  views,  we 
have  the  most  complete  confidence  that  such  will  be  the  policy 
of  his  administration. 

Respectfully, 

st.4nley  m.1ttiif.ws. 
Charles  Foster. 
To  Hon  Jolm  B.  Gordon  and  Hon.  J.  Young  Brown. 


Executive  Mansion, 
f/^ashhxton  City,  April  20,   187J. 
Sir:     Prior  to  my  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dency, there  has  been  stationed,  by  order  of  my  predecessor, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  building  used  as  the  State- 
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House,  in  New  Orleans,  I^a.,  and  known  as  Mechanics  Iiuti- 
tvte,  a  detachment  of  United  States  iofantr)-.  Finding  tfacm 
in  that  place,  I  have  thought  proper  to  delay  a  decision  of  the 
question  of  their  removal  until  1  could  determine  whether  the 
condition  of  aSairs  is  now  sach  as  to  cither  require  or  justiff 
the  continued  military  intervention  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  In  my  opinion  there  docs 
not  now  exist  in  Louisiana  such  domestic  violence  as  is  con-  i 
rempUted  by  the  Constitution  as  the  ground  upon  which  tbefl 
military  power  of  the  National  Government  may  be  invokciJ 
for  the  defense  of  a  State.  The  disputes  which  exist  as  to  the 
right  of  certain  claimants  to  the  chief  executive  office  of  that 
State  arc  to  be  settled  and  determined  not  by  tbe  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  but  by  such  orderly  and  peaceable  mctbodi 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State. 
Having  the  assurance  that  no  resort  to  violence  is  conlcm- 
plated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  disputes  in  question  are  to 
be  settled  by  peaceful  methods,  under  and  in  accordance  with 
law,  I  deem  it  proper  to  take  action  in  accordance  with  thf 
principles  amiounced  when  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency.  You  arc  therefore  directed  to  sec  that  the  proper 
orders  are  issued  for  the  removal  of  said  troops  at  an  earl; 
date,  from  their  present  position  to  such  regular  bairadcsin, 
the  vicinity  as  may  be  selected  for  their  occupation. 

R.  B.  Hayes. 
To  Hon.  George  W.  McCrary,  Secretary  of  War. 


Troops  Withdrawn  fVom  South  Carolina 

JlllvB.  Cham.hvrlaiti'i  AimiaittratUtn,  p,  479.  N«w  York  Time*  r*- 
port  ot  K  CablnK  mating  tMid  April  2,  ISTC.  Onlera  wet«  Insed 
OS  April  i  wtttidntwlQE  the  tronps,  wtalcb  «m  dotw  OB  April  10.  U4 
on  ibo  6UD«  day  tbe  Cb&mbvrl&lQ  admlnlEtriilhia  dlaapvtnjad.  Fttr  i 
the  niKlerKaadl&K  In  teiarcl  to  tbe  wll&dniwal  of  troof)*  mb  Ihi 
previous  documect.  [19TT] 

After  freely  discussing  [a  letter  from  Chamberlain], . .  it  was 
unanimously  decided  chat  the  Federal  Government  has  nocod' 
stitutionaL  right  to  intrude  the  army  into  the  official  head- 
quarters of  a  State  Government,  except  to  quell  riot  or  sup- 


press  domestic  disturbance  when  the  Government  of  a  State  Is 

Ecrleis  to  protect  itself.  This  exception,  In  the  opinion  of 
Cabinet,  docs  not  now  apply  to  South  Carolina;  and  the 
rmination  of  the  President,  therefore,  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  the  State-House,  was  unanimously  approved,  and 
ISccrctary  McCrary  was  instructed  to  issue  an  order  In  accord- 
■Uice  with  this  decision.  The  Secretary  was  engaged  this  after- 
noon In  preparing  the  necessary  order,  which  will  probably  be 
[promulgated  to-morrow.  .  . 

The  order  will  recite  that  there  being  no  domestic  violence, 
and  no  apprehension  of  any,  the  parties  on  both  sides  having 
given  solemn  pledges  that  none  is  intended,  and  having  an- 
nounced their  intentions  to  amicably  settle  the  dispute  before 
the  Courts,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  alternative  but  to  abstain  from  Interference. 
Hampton  and  Chamberlain  were  both  notified  of  this  decision 
iOf  the  Cabinet.  Hampton  had  an  Interview  to-day  with  Post- 
master General  Key  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to 
whom  he  reported  his  assurances  that  he  would  not  resort  to 
-violcncct  but  would  proceed  against  Chamberlain  in  the  regu- 
lar manner  through  the  Courts;  and  until  the  question  can  be 
judicially  settled  he  will  allow  no  Interference  with  Chamber- 
lain or  his  supporters  in  their  occupation  of  the  Statehousc. 
Hampton  says  that  as  soon  as  the  troops  are  withdrawn  front 
the  Statehouse  he  will  station  his  own  officers  about  it,  and 
Ipermit  no  one  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Chamberlain  until 
the  controversy  shall  be  regularly  decided  by  due  process  of 
Uw. 

The  President's  Southern  Policy 

Aim.  ChamberlalH'»  Atlminlatration.  p.  5DS.     Spo«eh  of  D.  H.  Cbtm- 
btrialo.  Jttly  <.  1877.  nt  Woodttock.  ConiiMtlciiL  [1S7T] 

What  is  the  President's  Southern  policy?  In  point  of  phys- 
lical  or  external  fact.  It  consists  In  withdrawing  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  from  the  points  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  I^uisiana  where  they  had  been  previously  stationed 
for  the  protection  and  support  of  the  lawful  Governments  oi 
those  States. 
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In  point  of  immediate,  foreseen,  and  intended  con»equmce. 
it  caniiiCB  tn  the  overthrow  ind  destruction  of  those  State  Gov- 
cmmoiti,  and  the  sabstitution  in  tbdr  stead  of  cenain  otber 
organir-ations   called  State   Governments. 

In  point  of  actual  present  results,  it  consists  in  the  dtan- 
donmcnt  of  Southern  Republicans,  and  especially  the  colored 
race,  to  the  control  and  rule  not  only  of  the  Democratic  pany, 
but  of  that  class  at  the  South  which  regarded  slavery  as  a  Di- 
vine Institution,  which  waged  four  years  of  destructive  unr 
for  its  perpetuation,  which  steadily  opposed  citizenship  and 
mffnge  for  the  negro  —  in  a  word,  a  class  whose  traditian, 
principles,  and  history'  arc  opposed  to  e%*cry  itcp  and  featan 
of  what  Republicans  call  our  national  progress  since  i860. 

In  point  of  general  political  and  moral  significance  it  ootuiitt 
in  the  proclamation  to  the  country  and  the  world  that  the  vil! 
of  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  a  State,  lawfully  and  n^ 
larly  expressed,  is  no  longer  the  ruling  power  in  our  Stito, 
and  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  to  every  State  m  liiit  | 
Union  of  a  republican  form  of  government  and  of  protettiM 
against  domestic  violence,  ts  henceforth  ineflectual  and 
less. 


5- 


JUDICIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
RECONSTRUCTION  LAWS 


The  Purpose  of  the  Fourte^ith  Amendment 

IB  Wattace,  o-  36.  Opintos  of  JusU««  Mlll«r.  In  effect  decides  that 
tlw  Fourto«ntlt  Amendment  docs  not  limit  the  "police"  powers  at 
tli«  Kata*.  i  1872) 

tcFORE  the  adoption  of  the  recent  amendments]  almost  the 
itire  domain  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
ke  States  .  .  lay  within  the  constitutional  and  legislative  power 
the  States,  and  without  ihat  of  the  Federal  government. 
Tas  it  the  purpose  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  by  the  simple 
clararion  that  no  State  should  make  or  enforce  any  law 
rhich  st.aU  abridge  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
the  United  Stales,  to  transfer  the  security  and  protection  of 
II  the  civil  rights  which  we  have  mentioned,  from  the  States 
the  federal  government?  .And  where  it  is  declared  that 
'ongress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  that  article,  was  it 
itendcd  to  bring  within  the  power  of  Congress  the  entire  do* 
»in  of  civil  rights  heretofore  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
States?  .  . 

Such  a  construction  .  .  would  constitute  this  court  a  per- 
petual censor  upon  all  legislation  of  the  States,  on  the  dvil 
rights  of  their  own  citizens,  with  authority  to  nullify  such 
as  it  did  not  approve  as  consistent  with  those  rights,  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  The 
argument  we  admit  is  not  always  the  most  conclusive  which 
is  drawn  from  the  consequences  urged  against  the  adoption 
of  a  particular  construction  of  an  instrument.  But  when,  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  these  consequences  are  so  serious,  so  far* 
reaching  and  pervading,  so  great  a  departure  from  the  struc- 
ture and  spirit  of  our  Instlt-utions;  when  the  effect  is  to  fetter 
and  degrade  the  State  governments  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
control  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  powers  heretofore  uni- 
rerially  conceded  to  them  of  the  most  ordinary  and  funda- 
mental character;  when  in  fact  it  radically  changes  the  whole 
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theory  of  the  relations  of  the  State  and  federal  govemmenu 
to  each  other,  and  of  both  tbe$c  govenunents  to  the  people; 
the  arpimcnt  has  a  force  that  is  irresistible. 

Wc  are  convinced  that  no  such  results  were  intended  by  the 
Congress  which  proposed  these  amendments,  nor  by  the  Icg- 
islfttures  of  the  States  which  ratified  them.  .   . 

If,  however,  the  State*  did  not  conform  thdr  laws  to 
requircnienis,  then  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  article  of  amend- 
ment Congress  was  authorized  to  enforce  it  by  suitable  Icgiala* 
tion.  Wc  itotibt  very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  State 
noc  directed,  by  way  of  discrimination,  against  the  negroes  >s 
a  class,  or  on  account  of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held  to  comt 
within  the  pur\'tew  of  this  provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  prO' 
vision  for  that  race  and  that  emergency,  that  a  strong  caic 
would  be  necessary  for  its  application  to  any  other. 


id-V 
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The  Scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

9i  U.  S.  neporU.  p.  C43.      Cue  of  D.  S.  vi.  Crulkshonk*.      0plat< 
by  Chl^r  Juatlce  Waits.      Follows  tli«  Slkugbter  Hou«e  es«<»i  In  da 
clsrlBK  tbat  Datlon&l  l«E)*l*tloD  caforclos  lbs  r«art««otb  Anet 
innnt  must  tie  directed  agaJniC  vloUtlcn*  br  MatM.  not  bj  Indli 
ual>.  [Octotier.  1S7S1 

The  fourteenth  amendment  prohibits  a  State  from  denying  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  but  this  provision  does  not,  any  more  than  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  and  which  wc  have  just  considered,  add  anything 
to  the  rights  which  one  citizen  has  under  the  Constitution 
against  another.  The  equality  of  the  rights  of  citizens  is  a 
principle  of  republicanism.  Every  republican  government  a 
m  duty  bound  to  protect  all  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  principle,  If  within  its  power.  That  duty  was  originally 
assumed  by  the  States;  and  it  still  remains  there.  The  only  ■ 
(^ligation  resting  upon  the  United  States  is  to  sec  that  the 
States  do  not  deny  the  right.  This  the  amendment  guaran- 
tees, but  no  more.  The  power  of  the  national  government  is 
limited  to  the  enforcement  of  this  guaranty. 
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First  Enforcement  Act  Unconstitutional 

M  (7.  S.  RtporU.  p.  311.     Cbm  of  V.  S.  M.  RMM.      Opinion  br 
CU«f  Jiatica   Walte.  fOCtotMr.    1$76| 

Rights  and  immunities  created  by  or  dependent  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  be  protected  by  Con* 
gress.  .  .  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  docs  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one.  It  prevents  the  States,  or  the 
United  States,  however,  from  giving  preference,  in  this  par- 
ticular, to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  another  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  sen-itude.  .  . 
The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  al!  upon  the  subject  of 
voting  at  State  elections  rests  upon  this  amendment.  .  .  It 
has  nut  been  contended,  nor  can  it  be,  that  the  amendment  con- 
fers authority  to  impose  penalties  for  every  wrongful  refusal 
to  receive  the  vote  of  a  qualttied  elector  at  State  elections. 
It  is  only  when  the  wrongful  refusal  at  such  an  election  is  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  that 
Congress  can  interfere,  and  provide  for  its  punishment.  If, 
therefore,  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  [May  31, 
1870}  are  beyond  that  limit,  they  arc  unauthorized.  .  . 

This  act  .  .  prescribes  rules  not  provided  by  the  laws  of 
the  States.  It  substitutes,  under  certain  circumstances,  per- 
formance wrongfully  prevented  for  performance  Itself.  If  the 
elector  makes  and  presents  his  affidavits  in  the  form  and  to 
the  eHect  prescribed,  the  inspectors  are  to  treat  this  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  specified  requirement  of  the  State  law.  This 
is  a  radical  change  in  practice,  and  the  statute  which  creates 
it  should  be  explicit  in  its  terms.  Nothing  should  be  left  to 
construction,  if  it  can  be  avoided.     .  . 

The  elector,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  is  only 
required  to  state  in  his  affidavit  that  he  has  been  wrongfully 
prevented  by  the  officer  from  qualifying.  There  are  no  words 
of  limitation  In  this  part  of  the  section.  .  .  If  this  statute 
limits  the  wrongful  act  which  will  justify  the  affidavit  to  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  race,  etc.,  then  a  citizen  who  makes 
an  affidavit  that  he  has  been  wrongfully  prevented  by  the  of- 
ficer, which  is  true  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  subjects 
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himself  to  indktmciu  aad  trixl,  if  not  omticfioa,  because  it 
is  not  troc  that  he  has  been  prevented  by  such  a  wrongful 
act  as  the  statute  contemplated;  and  if  tltere  ts  no  such  liml- 
tmtion,  but  any  wrongful  act  of  exclusion  will  justify  the  affi- 
davit,  and  give  the  right  to  vote  without  che  actual  perfonn- 
anee  of  the  prere^tuisite,  then  the  inspector  who  rejects  the  vott 
became  he  reads  the  law  in  its  limited  sense,  and  thinks  it 
it  confined  to  a  mrongful  diacrimination  on  account  of  racr, 
etc.  subjects  faimaclf  to  prosecution,  if  not  to  punishment,  b^  ^ 
cause  he  has  misconstrued  the  law,     .  .  M 

But  when  we  go  bc^-ond  the  third  section,  and  read  ifa;  ™ 
fourth,  we  find  there  no  words  of  limitation,  or  reference  even, 
that  can  be  construed  as  manifesting  anjr  intention  to  confiiK 
its  provisions  to  the  terms  of  the  F-lfteenth  Amendment.  That 
section  hai  for  its  object  the  punishment  of  all  persons,  who. 
by  force,  bribery,  etc,  hinder,  delay,  etc,  any  person  from 
qualifying  or  voting.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  feci  com- 
pelled to  say,  that,  in  tiur  opinion,  the  language  of  the  thinl 
and  fourth  sections  does  not  confine  their  operation  to  unliv- 
ful  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  etc  If  Congress  had 
the  power  to  profidc  generally  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  unlawfully  interfere  to  prci'cnt  the  exercise  of  the  da- 
tive franchise  without  regard  to  such  discrimination,  the  lan- 
guage of  these  sections  would  be  broad  enough  for  that  par- 
pose. 

Ku  Klux  Act  Unconstitutional 


JM  17.  8.  KeparU.  p.  •2». 
JosUc*  woods. 


Caat  ot  C.  &  c«.  HoitIsl     OpIalM  by 
(October.  IStt] 


Every  valid  act  of  Congress  must  find  in  the  Conscitutioa 
some  warrant  for  its  passage.     .  .     It  is  clear  that  the  Fif-H 
teenth  .Amendment  can  have  no  application.     .   ,  " 

Section  5519.  [a  part  of  Section  2,  of  the  Act  of  April  10, 
1871],  according  to  the  theory  of  the  prosecution,  and  as  ap- 
pears by  its  terms,  was  framed  fo  protect  from  invasion  by 
private  persons,  the  equal  privileges  and  inunonities  under  the 
laws,  of  all  persons  and  classes  of  persons.  It  requires  no 
argument  to  show  that  such  a  law  cannot  be  founded  on  1 
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clause  of  the  Constitution  whose  sole  c^ject  is  to  protect  from 
denial  or  abridgment,  by  the  United  States  or  States,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote. 

It  Is.  however,  strenuously  insisted  that  the  legislation  under 
consideration  finds  its  warrant  in  the  first  and  fifth  sections  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  .  .  It  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  language  of  the  first  section  that  its  purpose  also  was  to 
place  a  restraint  upon  the  action  of  the  States.  .  .  The  leg- 
islation under  consideration  finds  no  warrant  for  its  enact- 
ment in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  docs  not  leave  this  subject  in  doubt.  When  the 
Sute  has  been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  its  provisions;  when 
it  has  not  made  or  enforced  any  law  abridging  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States:  when  no  one 
of  its  departments  has  deprived  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  denied  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws; 
irhen,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  enacted  by  its 
legislative,  and  construed  by  its  judicial,  and  administered  by 
in  executive  departments,  recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of 
all  persons,  the  amendment  imposes  no  duty  and  confers  no 
power  upon  Congress.  .  .  As,  therefore,  the  section  of  the 
Uw  under  consideration  is  directed  exclusively  against  the  ac- 
tion of  private  persons,  without  reference  to  the  taws  of  the 
State  or  their  adminbtration  by  her  officers,  we  are  clear  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  not  warranted  by  any  clause  in  the  Four- 
teenth .Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  .   . 

Does  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  warrant  the  enactment  of 
sect.  5519  of  the  Revised  Statutes?  We  arc  of  the  opinion 
that  it  docs  not.  Our  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
provisions  of  that  section  are  broader  than  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  would  justify.  .  .  If,  therefore,  wc  hold  that 
sect.  5519  is  warranted  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  wc 
should,  by  virtue  of  that  amendment,  accord  to  Congress  the 
power  to  punish  every  crime  by  which  the  right  of  any  person 
to  life,  property,  or  reputation  is  invaded.     Thus,  under  a 
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praraioQ  of  the  Coosdttition  whidi  simply  abolutud  sla« 
aod  nmifamary  servitude,  we  should,  with  few  except 
mtrat  CoogFciB  with  power  over  the    whole  cicalc^uc 

There  it  ooly  one  other  danBc  in  the  Constituiioa  of 
Uaitrd  States  which  am,  m  any  d^rec,   be  supposed  to 
OiB  the  aecboa  onder  cofuideratton :  namely,  the  seconJ 
mi  vtick  4.     .  .     Bot  this  section,  like  the  Fourteenth 
■at.  it  jfagqwl  tpmt  State  action.     .  .     It  was  never 
paei  Ah  the  «ecDin  under  consideration  conferred  on 
(P^  Ab  pvwB*  v»  enact  a  law  which  would  punish  a  prirJE 
oiflBi  iiw  «a  iuiUMM  ot  tfae  rights  of  his   fellow  cida 
W  At  State  of  which  they  were  both  residents,] 


Vc 


Iht 


been  luuble  to  find  any  constitotid 
of  sect.  5519  of  the  R?\-ised 
o^  this  oouT  above  referred  to  leai 
I  far  the  aa  to  stand  on. 


Gvil  ir^fcti  Act  UoconsUtutional 

JV  D.  £.  Jfafte.  ».  &      QtU  KltfU  OUM.      0»l&loo  hf  It 
BnOv-  CIUII 

Has  Congress  toonktienal  power  to  milce  «uch  a  law  [( 

Rights  .^ct.  187$]  ?    Of  eonne,  no  one  will  contend  that 

power  to  pan  it  was  ooaCDDcd  In  the  Constitution  before 

adoptioii  of  tfae  last  tfarx  amendments.     .  .     It  is  State  tctil 

of  a  partiariar  ctecacter  that  b  prohibMcd.     Individual  ri^ 

b  DOC  the  9ab)ect>iBal«eT  oC  the  amcnifaient.     .  .     It  docj 

■test  Congress  with  power  to  legislace  upon  subjects  wl 

arc  widMi  the  domain  of  State  legislation;  but  to  pr 

Modes  of  relief  against  State  legisladon,  or  State  action,  of 

At  kind  icierred  to.     It  docs  not  authorize  Congress  to  en; 

ate  a  code  of  maaiciin]  Uw  for  the  regulation  of  private  rig 

bat  ID  pitmde  modes  of  redress  against  the  operation  of 

b«%  and  dK  actioa  of  State  officers  executive  or  judicial,  wb 

AlK  kR  aihTcmve  of  the  fundamental  rights  specified  tn  (bt 

f\Mttirc  rights  and  pn\'ileges  are  undoubte 
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secured  by  way  of  prohibition  against  State  laws  and  State 
proceedings  affecting  those  rights  and  privileges,  and  by  power 
given  to  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  carrjlng  such 
prohibition  into  effect:  and  such  legislation  must  nccc^sarily 
be  predicated  upon  such  supposed  State  laws  or  State  proceed- 
ings, and  be  directed  to  the  correction  of  their  operation  and 
effect.  .  .  Until  some  State  law  has  been  passed,  or  some 
State  action  through  its  officers  or  agents  has  been  taken,  ad* 
verse  to  the  rights  of  citizens  sought  to  be  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  no  legislation  of  the  United  States 
under  said  amendment  nor  any  proceeding  under  such  legisla- 
tion, can  be  called  Into  activity- :  for  the  prohibitions  of  the 
amendment  are  against  State  laws  and  acts  done  under  State 
authority.  .  .  It  is  absurd  to  affirm  that,  because  the  riffhts 
of  life,  liberty  and  property  (which  include  all  civil  rights  that 
men  have),  arc  by  the  amendment  sought  to  be  protected 
against  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  State  without  due  proce$s 
of  law,  Congress  may  therefore  provide  due  process  of  law 
for  their  vindication  In  every  case;  and  that  because  the  denial 
by  a  State  to  any  persons,  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
is  prohibited  by  the  amendment,  therefore  Congress  may  estab- 
lish laws  for  their  equal  protection.  Jn  tine,  the  legislation 
which  Congress  is  authorized  to  adopt  in  this  behalf  is  not 
general  legislation  upon  the  rights  of  the  citt7,cn,  but  correc- 
tive legislation,  that  Is,  such  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  counteracting  such  laws  as  the  States  may  adopt  or  en- 
force, and  which,  by  the  amendment,  they  arc  prohibited  from 
making  or  enforcing,  or  such  acts  and  proceedings  as  the  States 
may  commit  or  take,  and  which,  by  the  amendment,  they  arc 
prohibited  from  committing  or  taking.     .  . 

Civil  rights,  such  as  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
against  State  aggression,  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  wrongful 
acts  of  individuals,  unsupported  by  State  authority  In  the  shape 
of  laws,  customs,  or  judicial  or  executive  proceedings.  The 
wrongful  act  of  an  individual,  unsupported  by  any  such  author- 
ity, is  simply  a  private  wrong,  or  a  crime  of  that  individual. 
.  .     If  the  principles  of  interpretation  which  wc  have  laij 
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down  are  correct,  as  wc  deem  them  to  be  .  .  it  \i  clear  that  the 
Uw  in  question  cannot  be  sustained  bf  any  grant  of  legislative 
power  to  Congress  by  the  Fourteaith  Amendment.  .  .  Tba 
i»  not  corrective  legislation;  if  is  primary  and  direct;  it  takei 
immediate  and  absolute  possession  of  the  subject  of  the  right 
of  admission  to  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of  amus^ 
ment  It  supersedes  and  displaces  State  legislation  on  the  same 
subject,  or  only  allows  it  permissive  course.  It  ignores  such  leg- 
islation and  assumed  that  the  matter  is  one  that  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  national  regulation. .  .  Conceding  the  major  proposi- 
tion to  be  true,  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  enact  all  necessary 
and  proper  laws  for  the  obliteration  nnd  prevention  of  slavery 
iridi  all  its  badges  and  incidents,  is  the  minor  proposition  also 
inie,  [hat  the  denial  to  any  person  of  admission  to  the  acconv 
modation  and  privileges  of  an  inn,  a  public  conveyance,  or  a 
theatre,  docs  subject  chat  person  to  any  form  of  servitude,  or 
tend  to  fasten  upon  him  any  badge  of  slavery?  If  it  does  not, 
then  power  to  pass  the  law  is  not  found  in  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.     .  . 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  act  of  refusal 
has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  and 
that  if  it  is  violative  of  any  right  of  the  party,  his  redress  is  to 
be  sought  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  .  .  No  ccuntcnance 
of  authority  for  the  passage  of  the  law  in  question  can  be 
found  in  either  the  Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution :  and  no  other  ground  of  authority  for  its  pas- 
sage being  suggested,  it  muse  necessarily  be  declared  void,  at 
least  so  far  as  its  operation  in  the  several  Startes  is  concerned. 
.  .  The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
M.irch  1st,  1875,  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  all  citizen!  in 
their  civil  and  legal  rights/'  are  unconstitutional  and  void. 


6. 


LEGISLATIVE  UNDOING  OP 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Amnesty  Act  of  1872 

tcs  at  Larse.  rol.  rrli,  p.  142.  [May  33.  18721 

U  it  enacted  .  .  (two-thirds  of  each  house  concurring  therc- 
n).  That  all  political  disabilities  imposed  by  the  third  section 
»f  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of 
he  United  States  are  hereby  removed  from  all  persons  whom- 
oevcr.  except  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  thirty-sixth 
tnd  thirty-seventh  Congresses,  officers  in  the  judicial,  military, 
jid  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  heads  of  departments, 
md  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States. 

Limitation  on  Use  of  the  Army 


Public  iMOt,  V.  6.  A.,  i5  Cong..  S  8e»«..  p.  1S2. 
proprlatlon  Act. 


RIdar  to  Army  Ap- 
[June  IS,  18781 


SEC.  15.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not 
w  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
IS  a  posse  comitatus,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
he  laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
nch  cmplomcnt  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorised  by 
tthe  Constitution  or  by  act  of  Congress ;  and  no  money  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  employment  of  any  troops  in  violation  of  this  section  and 
tity  person  wilfully  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof 
ihall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  or  by  both  such  Ene  and 
imprisonment. 

Army  not  to  be  Used  at  Elections 


proprUtlDli  Act. 


Rider  to  Army  Ap- 
(Hwr  4.  18S0] 


Sec.  3.     That  no  money  appropriated  In  this  act  is  appropriat- 
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cd  or  shall  be  paid  for  the  subsistence,  equipment,  cranspom- 
tion,  or  compensation  of  any  portion  of  the  Army  of  cbc 
United  States  to  be  used  as  a  police  force  to  keep  the  peace  it 
the  polls  at  any  election  held  within  any  State:  ProvUti. 
That  nothing  in  this  provision  shall  be  construed  to  precai 
the  use  of  tnxips  to  protect  again»t  domestic  violence  in  «th 
of  the  Sfatca  on  application  of  the  legislature  thereof  or  of  tbc 
cxrcutivc  when  rhe  legislature  cannot  be  convened. 


Federal  EUection  Laws  Repealed 

Stottitn  at  Lttrgt.  vol.   rxrlll.   p    3&.      Tbe  effect  of  this  Act  «U 

to  dlMeontlan*  FVd«rml  •niwrvlslpo   a*«r  MAt*  •tactioati. 

[Ffibrusrr   8.  18MJ 

Be  it  enacted  .  .  That  tbe  following  sections  and  paits  of  s« 
tions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  L'nited  States  be,  antl  iht     i 
same  are  hereby,  repealed;  that  is  to  say  of  title  "Ekctivt  ■ 
Franchise"  sections  .   .  [2002,  2005-2020]  .   .  relating  to  the 
appointment,  qualiiica lions,  power,  duties,  and  compensation  of  J 
supervisors  of  election:  and  also  scttions  .   .  [2021-2031]  .  ■! 
relating  to  the  appointment,  qualilication,  power,  duties,  and 
compensation  of  special  deputies;  and  also  of  dtle  "Crimes," 
sections   .    .    [5506,  5511-5515,  5520-5523]    .    .    relating  W 
election  offenses.  .  . 

Sec.  2.     That  all  other  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  rehtingl 
in  any  manner  to  supervisors  of  election  and  special  deputy 
marshals  be  and  the  same  arc  hereby  repealed. 


Disabilities  Removed 

£fa(ui«*  at  Lttn/e,  vol.  xuc,  p.  4SB.  [Judo  S.  Mt] 

Be  it  enacted  .  .  That  the  disability  imposed  by  section  thrre 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiutt^ 
States  heretofore  incurred  is  hereby  removed. 


F.     RESULTS  AND  LATER  CONDITIONS 


The  Negro's  Heritage  from  the  Carpetbaggers 

I'alUc*.  Carpvl  Bag  Hute  in  Flori<ta.  p.  346.  flSSS] 

a\LTHouCH  the  carpct-bag  Government  was  overthrown  in 
[1876,  a  certain  property  was  bequeathed  to  the  colored  people 
^y  the  carpet-baggers  which  has  been  and  still  is  to  a  certain 
extent  very  damaging  and  burdensome  to  them.  They  left 
upon  the  minds  of  thousands  of  our  people  the  impression  that 
jthe  drunkard,  the  thief  or  the  most  ignorant  were  as  fit  to 
present  them  in  the  government  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
kipright  men  of  the  race.  They  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
j^usands  of  our  people  the  idea  that  the  great  privilege  of  the 
puffrage  is  a  purchasable  merchandise;  that  political  meetings 
ptnd  conventions  must  be  run  and  controlled  by  mobs,  .  .  that 
|the  best  i\-ay  to  accumulate  money  and  acquire  an  education 
Inras  to  spend  their  time  in  gossiping  in  politics.  The  demoral- 
ization in  which  our  people  were  left  by  the  carpet-baggers  !s 
^adually  being  wiped  out  by  the  labors  of  the  best  men  and 
women  and  by  the  colored  press  of  the  State.  Our  people  are 
Itecoming  fully  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  The  greater  portion  of  them,  who 
[heretofore  spent  their  time  in  going  around  electioneering  for 
the  purpose  of  pulling  carpet-baggers  into  office  to  the  neglect 
lof  legitimate  and  profitable  occupation,  now  turn  their  attention 
[to  acquiring  property  and  education. 


"A  Hole  in  the  Ballot-box" 

89»at«  Report  on  Labor  and  Capitai,  t««tlaiotijr,  voL  It,  p.  iXi.      San- 
kte  ooiiimllte«   (1883).       StAt«m«at  of  «  a«oreU  ii<>Bro.  (18S8) 

"Whilst  these  bad  politicians  had  possession  of  us,  and  while 
we  hadn't  been  educated  enough  to  understand  how  those  men 
were  doing,  we  were  in  trouble,  but  we  came  to  look  .  .  for 
ounelves.  We  thought  we  wouldn't  vote  just  as  we  were  told, 
l>ut  we  would  search  a  man  and  sec  if  he  was  a  reasonable  man. 
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whether  he  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  Now  manv  of 
us  sometimes  support  the  Democratic  candidates  as  nell  astlie 
RcpuMican  candidates,  because  we  believe  that  a  man  wboiii 
Democrat  here  is  more  honest  than  a  Rcpubhcan,  .  .  We  don't 
mind  party  lines  at  all  now.  We  are  looking  out  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  people,  and  we  are  standing  in  the  field  and 
looking  for  the  party  that  will  do  us  the  most  justice.  Wlui 
we  want  is  equal  rights  before  the  law.  .  .  Some  of  them  are 
good  men,  and  they  proved  better  men  than  the  RepubllcuH. 
hut  still  we  don't  put  the  whole  bog  on  them.  .  .  .'Vnd,  again, 
we  picked  out  some  men  and  sent  them  to  the  legislature,  aitd 
those  men  deceived  us,  and  the>-  made  us  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  ride  on.  .  .  Still  we  arc  deprived  of  juries 
and  various  things.  .  .  Wc  elected  one  tax-collector  and  sent 
one  to  the  legislature,  and  he  staid  there  awhile,  but  the  Demo- 
crats was  in  the  majority,  .  .  and  he  never  came  back  any 
more.  .  .  You  see  the  Democrats  was  in  a  majority,  and  they 
passed  fl  resolution  to  tie  him  up.  and  he  didn't  exactly  under- 
stand the  resolutiwi.  and  some  of  them  voted  for  the  resolution,  j 
and  whilst  they  done  that  it  voted  him  out.  .  .  We  arc  in  af 
majorit)'  here,  but  you  may  vote  til!  your  eyes  drop  out  or  your 
tongue  drops  out.  and  you  can't  count  your  colored  man  in  out 
of  them  boxes;  there's  a  hole  gets  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxc* 
some  way  and  lets  out  our  votes.  Now,  in  other  ways,  we  have 
been  getting  along  very  well.  There  was  times  when  the  dayt 
was  dark;  .  .  Now.  when  the  Democrats  Rct  hold  of  the  pollj,"' 
all  the  votes  arc  counted,  and  so  wc  shall  ask  the  Senator  to 
sympathize  with  us,  that  wc  can  all  step  up  to  t^c  polls  and  vi>te\ 
without  men  using  violence;  they  don't  do  it  now,  but  Hkv| 
used  to  do  it. 


"Citizenship  Made  the  Negro  a  Man" 

Talbot.  Samuel  Chapmen  ArmtlnMC.  i>.  2S0.  letter  of  S.  C.  JLtb- 
t/troag.  UMd  hy  iwrailwloii  of  Mm.  Taltwt  and  Doub!eil«y.  Pane 
and  Companr-  [1SS71 

After  all,  being  a  citizen  and  a  voter  has  more  than  an>nhing 

else  made  the  Negro  a  man.     The  recognition  of  his  manhc 

has  done  much  to  create  it.     Political  power  is  a  two-edKcJ 
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sword  which  may  cut  lunh  ways  and  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 
In  the  main,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  the  chief  developing  force 
in  the  progress  of  the  race.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  this 
would  not  have  been  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of  a 
surrounding  white  civilization  which,  though  not  always  kind, 
has  prevented  the  evils  which  would  have  resulted  from  an 
unrestricted  black  vote. 

The  political  experience  of  the  Negro  has  been  a  great  educa- 
tion to  him.  In  spite  of  his  many  blunders  and  unintentional 
crimes  against  civilization,  he  is  today  more  of  a  man  than  he 
would  have  been  had  he  not  been  a  voter.  .  .  Manhood  is  best 
brought  out  by  recognition  of  it.  Citizenship,  together  with 
the  common  school,  is  the  great  de*'eloping  force  in  this  country. 
It  compels  attention  to  the  danger  which  it  creates.  There  is 
nothing  like  faith  in  man  to  bring  out  the  manly  qualities. 

Suffrage  furnished  him  (the  Kegro)  with  a  stimulus  which 
was  terribly  misused,  but  it  has  reacted  and  given  him  a  training 
which  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  churches  and  schools  to  im- 
part. The  source  of  xVmerican  intelligence  is  not  so  much  the 
pedagogue  as  the  system  which  gives  each  man  :i  share  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  leading  him  to  think,  discuss  and  act,  and  thus 
educating  him  quite  as  much  by  his  failure  as  by  his  success. 

^B>.  A.  Sruce.  Plantaliatt  Xe^ra  a*  a  Frwdmcn,  ch.  xv.      UflH  br  P«r- 
^HnlMlon  of  Mr.  BruG«.      PuUlxbed  1S89  by  6.  P.  Patnam's  Sons. 

■  [ises] 

Before  slaver>'  was  abolished,  every  plantation  -  .  was  sup- 
plied wi<h  mechanics  from  the  ranks  of  the  negroes  attached 
to  it.  .  .  No  slaves  played  a  more  useful  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  plantation  than  the  black  mechanics.  .  .  Emancipation- 
had  the  same  general  effect  on  the  mechanics  as  upon  every 
distina  class  of  the  negroes.  .  .  Their  desertion  of  the  localities 
where  they  had  always  dwelt  virtually  meant,  in  most  Instances, 
the  abandonment  of  the  trades  to  which  they  had  been  trained 
by  90  many  years  of  experience.  .  .  The  shops  of  the  carpen- 
ters and  wheelwrights  (which  are  always  similarly  situated) 
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arc  usually  occupied  by  white  men  .  .  one  of  tlie  mom  discour- 
aging features  of  the  character  of  tbe  negroes  vho  have  grom 
up  since  the  war  is  their  extreme  avervion  to  the  mechanical 
trades  .  .  such  pursuits  constrain  them  to  conform  more  closclf 
than  thcv  like  to  a  steady  routine  of  work  which  Is  most  arduous 
and  tr)'int(i  on  the  whole.  .  .  The  places  of  a  few  of  the  me- 
chanics who  were  trained  under  the  old  regime,  have  been  taken 
by  young  negroes  who  have  been  trained  in  industrial  schooU. 
.  .  Negroes  who  have  been  educated  in  industrial  schools  are, 
however,  verj'  rare.  In  consequence  of  this,  as  well  as  of  tbe 
fact  that  the  individuals  of  the  race  are  not  inclined  to  adapt 
mechanical  pursuits,  these  pursuits,  as  the  mechanics  amoi^ 
the  frcctlmcn  die,  arc  in  rural  diathcts  gradually  failing  into 
the  hands  of  the  whites. 

The  Abodes  of  the  Blaclcs  in  Cities 

TweDtr-Arat  Hrpwt,  Pr«o«lmm's  Aid  Soclct}',  ii.  4G.  flMSl 

Thev  live  in  low,  damp  basements  or  cron-ded  attics,  ntuated 
on  narrow  alleys  reeking  with  filth  and  moral  and  physical  pol- 
lution. Their  miienhle  abodes  are  exposed  to  the  chilly  blasts 
of  winter,  with  leaky  roofs  that  offer  but  slight  protection  from 
the  snow  and  rain.  If  they  were  able  to  do  so,  in  many  places 
tbcy  cannot,  on  account  of  their  color,  rent  good  houses  in 
respectable  localities.  They  often  suffer  from  insufficient  cloth- 
ing, and  children  may  be  seen  in  their  bare  feet  even  in  the 
midst  of  winter.  Their  food  is  often  of  poor  quality  and 
lackinK  ■"  quantity,  corn-bread,  bacon,  coRee,  and  molasies 
being  the  standard  diet.  They  are  obliged  to  labor  early  and 
late,  net  or  dry,  cold  or  hot;  and  this,  with  their  Insufficient  — 
clothing,  is  frequently  a  prolific  cause  of  disease.  f 

Their  ignorance  concerning  the  laws  of  health  is  appalling. 
I'heir  churches  are  usually  crowded,  and  ventilation  is  almost 
unknown-  In  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Nashville,  in  the 
basement  of  which  services  were  held  for  several  year*,  there 
was  only  about  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air-space  to  each  person,  only 
one-tenth  of  what  is  necessary;  and  during  protracted  meeting*. 
they  would  remain  in  this  poisonous  atmosphere  for  hours. 


I 
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Agriculture,  18(10-1898 

of  Benate  Committee  on  AgriOHUtirt  and  Farettrv.  on  CoTiwt 

iuclion.  Tol.  L  pp.  SOJI^Tl,  ]Xi»*im.      The  Brat  Had  second  m1«c- 

B  ore  from  Alftbama  pUiUtvni'  liMtcrs;    Ihe  thlri1<  Ib  Irom  I3«ib 

phea  D.  l.e«,  tbeo  prealdent  ol  Uic  Agrkullur&I  and  Uecb&alcal 

|]«C«  of  Mlaeiulppl.  I18SX] 

The  aourhcm  half  o(  Henry  and  alt  of  Genera  and  Coffee 
counties  are  in  the  great  pine  belt  [white  districts],  a  compara- 
lively  newly-settled  section.  The  farmers  in  this  section  of  the 
district,  as  a  rule,  live  on  their  farms  and  do  their  own  work, 
auid  work  with  fhcir  hired  help  when  they  have  any,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  raise  their  own  supplies  of  meat  and  forage  and  some 
horses  and  mules,  consequently  are  in  better  condition  as  cotton 
raisers  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  district  if  not  in  the 
Scatc.  .  . 

The  State  legislature  is  largely  responsible  for  the  credit 
3yitcm,  and  the  present  odious  negro  tenant  system,  which  has 
f)»tcned  the  all-cotton  system  in  all  the  black  hell,  which  em- 
braces what  is  known  as  the  great  cotton  belt  of  the  State.  Soon 
after  the  war  .  .  in  a  mistaken  effort  to  assist  the  land-poor 
farmer,  the  legislature  enacted  what  ts  known  as  the  "crop 
lien  law,"  making  it  legal  to  mortgage  an  unplanted  crop  to 
enable  the  cotton-raiser  .  .  to  borrow  money  and  get  advances 
to  make  a  crop.  Unfortunately  this  law  had  too  wide  a  scope. 
It  opened  up  the  flood  gates  of  the  credit  system  and  turned 
over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  State  to  negro  tenants,  who  up 
to  that  time  was  content  on  the  wage  or  share  system  to  culti- 
vate the  lands  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  land  owner 
or  his  agent.  .  .  The  negro  refused  to  be  controlled  or  to  work 
-under  the  direction  of  the  owner  of  the  farm  or  an  agent,  as 
under  this  law  he  could  get  advances  in  mules,  implements,  and 
supplies  as  a  tenant.  The  cotton- raisers  were  forced  to  rent 
to  the  lalwr  on  their  lands  or  turn  it  out  to  the  commons.  The 
vhole  labor  system  was  completely  demoralized.  All  farm  an- 
imals, cattle,  and  hc^s,  and  forage  soon  changed  hands  or  dis* 
appeared,  and  the  farmers  generally  in  this  great  cotton  belt 
mo\'ed  to  the  towns.  The  tenants  relying  upon  the  advancing 
merchant  for  food  and  forage  and  supplies,  raised  but  little  of 
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these  neccssirin  on  the  fann.  .  .  Food  crops  now  [1893] 
about  10  per  cent,  increase  over  three  years  ago,  40  per  cent. 
o\'er  twenty  years,  and  at  least  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  i860. 

[2]  [he  deprcssiixi  and  ftnancial  distress  among  cotcoo- 
growers  in  .  .  [Somter]  coanty  is  attributable,  lirst,  to  the 
decline  of  labor  and  intelligent  managemenc,  caused  hy  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  .  .  The  second  cause  of  said  depres»on  it 
what  is  known  in  commercial  circles  in  ihc  South  as  the  "itdvaoc* 
ing  system."  Under  this  system  the  farm  lands  [in  the  Black  ■ 
Belt]  are  rented  to  thriftless  negro  tenants,  who  mortgage  their 
crops  to  merchants  in  the  t-illagcs  and  towns  for  supplies  to 
raise  them.  Neither  the  ow*ncr  of  the  land  or  the  merchant  ex- 
erdsM  any  control  or  managemenc  ov-er  the  growing  crops.  .  .  ■ 
The  results  of  this  system  had  been  the  waste  of  the  farm  lands, 
the  destruction  of  the  improvements  upon  them,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  with  very  inferior  methods  of  culture,  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  crops.  The  reason  why  this 
system  came  Into  existence  was  the  demoralization  and  indolence 
of  the  negro  after  his  liberation,  and  the  inabilirj-  of  the  land- 
owners to  get  him  to  do  the  labor  which  he  would  contract  to 
perform.  .   .  ■ 

In  i860  the  district  [Black  Belt]  was  a  land  of  hog  and 
hominy.  Fvery  farm,  almost  without  exception,  was  sdf-suy 
taining;  buying  meat  and  com  was  considered  an  evidence  of 
bad  management,  and  the  doing  so  was  the  rare  e^tception  and 
by  no  means  the  rule,  as  has  been  ever  since. 

[3]  In  i860  the  cotton  planters  raised  their  own  suppliesv 
and  their  cotton  crop  was  a  surplus  one.  .  .  The  dtfBcuIiies  of 
raising  food  and  forage  tmder  the  new  order  of  things  has 
caused  this  s>'Stem  to  be  abandoned.  1  do  not  believe  it  can 
ever  be  done  again  in  the  black  or  negro  belt  under  the  planta- 
tion system.  Many  have  attempted  it,  but  have  failed.  .  .  In 
the  white  region  of  the  State  .  .  where  chc  white  people  largely^ 
outnumber  the  negroes,  the  people  generally  raise  their  meat, 
their  forage,  and  other  supplies,  and  raise  their  cotton  crop 
as  a  surplus  crop.  The  people  arc  well  to  do,  and  are  getting 
on  well,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  cotton.     Their  land^ 
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which  formerly  was  not  worth  half  as  much  as  \a  black  belts, 
is  now  valuable  by  double.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  on  the  richer  lands  where  the  negroes  are  found  the  finan- 
rial  condition  of  white  and  black  is  worse  than  it  is  on  the  poorer 
or  thinner  lands  where  the  white  people  outnumber  the  blacks. 


Industrial  Decay  of  the  Bl&ck  Belt 

C  G.  Smlih.  CoitMixatioit  of  Segrom  in  CtfB'mJ  Alabama  (pompttlet). 
Smith  Is  a  Nortbem  mUaloaarv  In  tlie  BI«ck  D«]L        [About  1900] 

A  SECTION  where  the  white  population  is  rapidly  on  the  de- 
crease and  the  negro  population  on  the  increase;  where  the 
ignorance  and  destitution  and  suffering  among  the  negroes  are 
greater  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  South.  .  .  This  section 
.  .  is  almost  the  exact  size  of  the  German  Empire.  .  . 

He  [the  white  in  the  Black  Belt]  certainly  suflcrs  as  much, 
or  more,  because  of  given  conditions,  than  the  negro.  The 
negro  knew  nothing  better  In  the  past.  The  conditions  of 
which  I  shall  speak  have  reduced  the  greater  portion  of  the 
former  wealthy  class  to  comparative  poverty.  There  arc  hun- 
dreds of  "the  old  mansion  houses"  going  to  decay,  the  glass 
broken  in  the  wrndows.  the  doors  off  hinges,  the  siding  long 
unused  to  praint,  the  columns  of  the  verandas  rotting  away  and 
the  bramble  thickets  encroaching  to  the  very  doors.  The  peo- 
ple have  sold  their  lands  for  what  little  they  could  get  and 
moved  to  the  cities  or  towns,  that  they  might  educate  their 
children  and  escape  the  intolerable  conditions  surrounding  them 
at  their  old  bclm'cd  homes.  These  people  arc  the  true  aris- 
tocracy of  the  South.  .  .  They  arc  the  best  friends  the  negro 
has.  They  have  this  advantage  over  a  Northern  philanthro- 
pist; they  know  the  negro,  his  faults  and  virtues,  his  weakness 
and  strength.  These  friends  have  largely  gone  from  the 
negro's  life,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the  wilderness,  and,  unless 
others  come  to  take  their  place,  his  last  state  will  be  worse 
than  his  first. 

Why  this  decadence?  When  freedom  came  to  the  slave, 
the  one-time  masters  undertook  to  run  the  plantations  by  hiring 
the  former  slaves.     Partly  because  the  white  man  did  not  know 
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how  to  idjuiC  himself  to  the  ncr  condidoot,  partly  because  d 
tUtx  did  not  know  how  to  use  hts  freedom,  die  plantatkhu 
could  not  be  run,  with  profit,  in  this  vay.  The  remine  of  smtXi 
plats  ol  Innd,  lay  forty  or  fifty  seres,  to  a  negro  family  vas 
tfaen  generally  adopted,  and  wkfa  bener  saccess.  But  this  made 
the  negro  entirely  his  own  master,  and  be  was  ignorant,  im-fl 
provident,  and  chlldtih.  Hence  the  white  man  was  compelled 
to  use  what  seemed  to  be  harsh  conditions  in  his  contracts  wrtft 
the  negro.  He  was  obliged  to  compel  him  co  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  cotton,  on  which  he  held  a  mortgage.  But  the 
negro  had  to  live  until  his  crop  w'as  raised,  and  no  one  would 
furnish  faim  with  supplies  unless  he  gave  a  mortgage  on  the 
product  of  his  toil.  The  double  mortgages  interfered  with 
each  other,  and  it  finally  developed  chat  the  way  oat  of  the 
difficulty  was  for  the  white  man  who  rented  the  land  to  keep  a 
supply  station  also.  This  could  not  be  done  by  each  plantatioe 
owner,  so  one  man  would  rent  or  buy  several  plantations,  create 
s  supply  station  and  sub-rent  to  negroes.  This  resulted,  in 
time,  in  the  formation  of  great  monopolies,  so  that  one  man 
would  control  a  whole  county  and  have  depending  on  him  hiui- 
drcds  of  negroes.  The  greater  part  of  the  white  people,  « 
above  stated,  moved  to  the  cities  and  towns  to  conuncnce  again 
the  battle  of  life  under  new  conditions.  Sometimes  the  mm 
who  controls  is  a  just  man  and  wise,  and  hence,  in  his  section. 
suficring  is  at  the  minimum.  Sometimes  he  is  a  carpetbagger, 
who,  with  a  Nortliemcr*s  push,  is  there  to  make  money.  SonK- 
times  he  is  a  man  who  has  been  raised  in  the  South.  .  . 

Land  in  this  section  of  Alabama  can  be  bought  in  small  uut 
large  tracts  for  from  six  to  seven  dollars  per  acre.  The  usual 
rent  asked  on  this  land  is  three  dollars  per  acre,  or  nearh*  one- 
half  its  actual  value.  The  negroes  who  rent  the  land  have 
nothing,  hence  they  must  get  an  advance  supply  of  money  foe 
living  until  the  crop  is  raised.  This  supply  is  granted  by  the 
landoivner  on  condition  that  the  renter  plants  and  till*  «  certain 
amount  of  cotton,  and  on  this  he  gives  a  mortgage.  He  cannot 
cat  the  cotton  nor  feed  it,  and  he  is  compelled  to  take  it  to  a 
certain  place  to  have  it  ginned,  and  here  it  falls  into  the  handi 


of  the  landowner,  and  frequently  no  part  of  it  belongs  to  the 
man  who  raised  it  when  accounts  are  balanced,  and  he  must 
start  o\cr  again  and  beg  for  ad^'snce  for  food.  Again  mort- 
gages are  given  on  his  future  toil;  then  some  year  there  comes 
a  partial  failure  of  crops.  Then  the  landlord  refuses  to  grant 
further  advance,  and  the  tenant  is  stripped  of  what  he  has,  and 
turned  out  to  seek  a  like  fate  somewhere  else.  This  condition 
makes  it  impossible  to  have  a  settled  communit)%  and  hence 
impossible  to  do  permanent  work  in  enlightenment. 


>Vhites  and  Blacks  as  Cotton  Producers 

J.  C.  Hardy,  la  Houth'i.  l^upremacv  in  Cotton  Oroifing,  p.  8.      Hardy 
Is  pr<«ideQt  of  tb«  Ajcrlcultural  CoUtgo  of  MlaBiaiilimL  tiftOO] 

With  the  coming  in  of  such  citizens  as  this  section  is  now  re- 
ceiving and  with  the  going  out  of  many  of  our  most  trifling 
negroes,  the  productive  power  of  our  people  will  be  greatly 
increased.  One  of  the  greatest  losses  the  South  has  is  the  low 
productive  capacity  of  her  colored  population.  By  improving 
the  intelligence,  industry  and  skill  of  her  farm  laborers  the 
South  can  double  her  cotton  production  with  every  other  con- 
dition remaining  the  same.  To  become  convinced  of  this  one 
has  only  to  examine  the  statistics  of  the  last  census  [1900], 
which  shoB-s  the  following  facts: 

Lowndes  county  [Mississippi],  with  three  negroes  to  one 
white  man, having  21.972  blacks  and  7,121  whites,  requires  3.15 
acres  Co  make  a  bale  of  cotton,  while  Jones  count)',  with  three 
whites  to  one  negro,  having  13.156  whites  and  4,670  blacks, 
requires  1.98  acres  to  make  a  bale.  The  farm  lands  of  Jones 
county  are  valued,  as  found  in  the  census  report,  at  $2.85  an 
acre,  and  the  farm  lands  of  Lowndes  county  arc  valued  at  $9.83 
an  acre.  *  Vet  the  poor  lands  of  Jones  county,  under  intelligent 
cultivation,  produced  nearly  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  the  rich 
lands  of  Lowndes  county  when  cultivated  mostly  by  negroes. 
Noxubee  count)',  with  more  than  6ve  blacks  to  one  white,  hav< 
ing  26,146  blacks  and  4,699  whites,  requires  3.50  acres  to  make 
a  bale  of  cotton,  while  Union  county-,  with  three  whites  to  one 

1.  Tbtt  la.  In  the  Black  Belt  couoty  M-M  worth  u(  Uod  (irodacei  a  bale  of  coOoo :  Id 
tbe  vtiue  coHOtv  9tM  vorlti  of  land  taake*  a  bale. 
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tSvjSo  ■Wcct  and  4.143  bUckn,  rcquira 
mkc  A  bole.  Tbc  farm  lands  of  Noxubee  county 
$7.11  and  the  lands  of  Union  are  %-i1ucd  au 
lfi>di  eamxy,  vkh  three  negroes  to  one  white  immfl 
59»;si  fabds  and  13.037  whites,  requires  2.50  tats 
a  Mb  «Ue  Perry  counn-.  wrrh  more  than  two  whim 
a  ontr  1.96  xcrcs  to  make  a  bale.  Tlie 
o(  Hinds  arc  v^alncd  at  three  times  as  much  u  irc 
'  ai  PtTtj.  In  tbc  cmnnes  oi  LcBorc,  Bolivcr  and  Wash- 
where  tber  have  about  ei^ht  negroes  to  one  «-hitc  man, 
csccpcion  the  negroes  are  under  trhitr  maa- 
dMT  mice  one  bate  to  every  acre  and  a  half,  while  ia 
Lownda.  Nosubce  and  Monroe,  where  not  many  trhhe  mani 
fcn  arc  employed.  thc\'  nuke  on  an  average  about  one  bale  1 
tbne  acres.  While  thif  dtfiercnce  is  panly  caused  by  a  difie 
csee  ia  ibe  fertility  of  the  two  groups  of  three  counties,  jet  die 
pruKtpal  reason  »  due  to  the  superior  intelligence  used  in  the 
miHficTneni  of  the  first  group.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  thu 
in  even'  companson  made  between  a  white  count)-  and  a  bhd 
one  the  black  was  the  most  fertile,  yet  the  ivfarte  was  nearly  twice 
as  pnxiucti\'e. 


1 
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Morals  after  Twenty  Years 

Mlb,  Tea  Yean  on  a  OeorvM  PlnXslioa.  pi.  U7.  IIUS) 

Now  for  their  presciM  moral,  physi.:^],  and  intellectual  cont5- 
rion.  their  own  people  will  tell  you  .  .  that  they  will  not  ooli 
steal  money  when  they  get  the  chance,  but  their  neigfabon* 
poultry,  and  in  fact  tieirly  all  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  V« 
before  the  war  abwilutc  confidence  was  placed  in  their  tnoi- 
worthiness,  and  that  ne  were  jusriiied  in  m  doing  will  be  sea 
by  some  stories  I  have  told  in  the  foregoing  pages,  of  tbeir 
faithful  guardianship  of  our  property,  and  even  money  dating 
the  trying  war  times. 

Formerly,  the  race  was  a  most  prolific  one,  and  ten  or  Rftccn 
children  a  common  nomber  to  a  family;  now  two  or  three  seem 
U>  be  the  usual  allowance,  and  many  of  the  young  women  at 
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-whose  weddings  I  bad  assisted  ten  years  or  so  ago,  in  answer 
to  my  question,  "Have  you  any  children?"  would  answer,  *'I 
had"  one,  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  might  be,  "but  dey  all 
dead."  Always  inclined  to  be  immoral,  they  have  now  thrown 
11  semblance  of  chastit>'  to  the  winds,  and  when  I  said  to  my 
old  nurse  how  shocked  and  grieved  I  was  to  find  how  iU-con- 
ductcd  the  >'oung  girls  were,  so  much  worse  than  they  used  to 
be,  she  8aid,  "Missus,  dere  not  one  decent  gal  left  in  de  place." 

i  Their  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  made  young  and  old  go  to 
scho<^  as  soon  as  the  war  wns  over,  seems  to  have  been  quenched 
entirely,  for,  with  one  or  two  laudable  exceptions,  no  one  sends 
even  their  children  to  school  now,  and  soon  wc  shall  have  to 
introduce  compulsor)-  education.  The  only  two  negroes  on  the 
place  who  can  write  and  add  up  accounts  are  the  one  wc  had 
educated  at  the  North,  and  the  one  wc  had  in  England  three 

'     years.     And  yet  it  is  twenty  years  since  they  were  free,  and 

■fcave  been  their  masters. 


'Coming  out  of  Egypt" 


Senote   Report   m»    Lab(tr  and    Capital,    l«stlinoii}'.  voL   Iv,   p.   779. 
BtatemeDt  «t  Blsliflp  Halaer  ot  the  Colored  H.  B.  dtoreb,       [186S] 


T  does  seem  sometimes  that  our  people  arc  not  making  much 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  morals,  but  my  belief  is  that 
there  is  a  very  great  progress  made  in  that  direction.  .  .  I 
believe  wc  are  passing  from  chaos  to  order.  If  yoo  will  allow 
me  to  use  negro  phraseology',  we  arc  "coming  out  of  Egypt," 
and  our  people  say  that  there  must  be  a  wilderness  between 
Egypt  and  the  promised  land.  They  say,  "\Vhat  else  can  you 
expect,"  and  they  say  that  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  they 
have  been  in  the  wilderness.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
Moseses,  you  know,  a  great  many  of  them,  who  have  led  us 
one  way  and  another. 


Brnee,  Plantation  Xej/ro,  cb.   rl. 
BLteloo  of  Mr.  Bnico. 


Criminal  Nejfroes 

Copyright   ISSS. 


V»ed  br  p«r- 


They  violate  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Criminal  Code  less 
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often  than  we  would  be  led  to  expect.  .  .  They  rarely  become 
desperate  and  turbulent  by  the  force  of  Hie  most  vehement  pas- 
non.  except  when  under  the  dominion  of  an  ardent  physical  ap- 
peCTte.  .  .  It  should  not  be  foi^ottca,  roo,  that  his  usual  conper 
is  niild  and  easy,  reflecting  in  its  brightfulncss  and  diccrfulncss 
the  sunny  climace  of  his  primitive  continent.  .  .  The  greater 
number  of  the  brawls  in  which  individuals  of  their  race  arc 
invY^ved  among  themselves  have  their  incentive  in  the  vehe- 
ment passions  aroused  by  heated  disputes  as  to  proprietorship 
in  wtimen.  .  .  The  negro  is  not  disposed  to  have  affrays  witb 
members  of  the  other  race.  .  .  Rape  is  the  most  frightful  cnmc 
which  the  negroes  axnmit  against  the  white  people,  and  thdr 
disposition  to  perpetrate  it  has  increased  .  .  and  it  will  be  sees 
that  this  disposition  will  grow  in  proportion  as  that  vagw 
respect  which  the  blacks  »rill  entertain  for  a  white  skin  declioes. 
.  .  White  women  of  ever)'  class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowett, 
arc  afraid  to  venture  to  any  distance  alone,  or  even  to  wandtr 
unprotected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  oi  tbctr  homes;  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  danger  being  as  keen,  and  chcir  apprehension 
of  corporal  injury  as  vivid,  as  if  the  country  were  in  arms. 


Societies  among  the  Blacks 

Sewrfe  Aeport  on   Labor  omI  Cofital,  ttatlmcor.    toL   t).   ^ 
Statemeat  of  tin.  Ward.      Ttteee  socImIk  *x«  an  tmportutt  fi 
In  necro  mcUl  Ufa.  (ISStl 

Thicrk  is  3  society  organized  among  them  to  Icxjk  after  and 
provide  for  the  wants  of  those  who  arc  out  of  a  job.  That 
makes  them  pcrfccdy  independent  and  relieves  them  from  all 
fear  of  being  discharged,  because  when  they  are  discharged  they 
go  right  straight  to  some  of  these  "sisters."  They  have  a 
great  many  societies  and  they  have  some  funny  names  for 
them.  They  have  the  society  of  the  "Immaculate  Doves." 
and  the  society  of  the  "Sistercn,"  and  the  socict)-  of  the  "Be- 
loved Disciples,"  and  societies  with  all  kinds  of  curious  names 
within  their  church  organizations,  and  those  societies  under- 
take to  take  care  of  their  members.  When  one  dies  the  meni' 
bcrs  all  come  out  in  uniform,  men  and  women,  and  parade  up 


and  dtvwn  the  town  with  white  bonnets  and  black  dresses,  and, 
in  fact,  whenever  they  bear  of  the  death  of  any  brother  or  sis- 


tt  is  just  like  a 


Hostility  of  the  Low  Whites 

gfe  Rfport  on  Lahor  and  Capital,  tefcilmony.   toI.   It.  p. 
»mfint  of  J.  A.  Scott,  a  nesro  liiwy«r  of  Blrmlogbam.         118831 

IN  say  th»t  the  advancetnent  and  proftress  of  the  colored 

>Ie  has  been  remarkable.     The  fact  that  they  have  rushed 

to  the  towns  in  the  South  has  been  caused  by  a  desire  which 

rL  possession  of  them  just  after  the  surrender  and  during 
days  of  reconstruction,  to  obtain  protection.  The  colored 
people  and  the  poor  white  people  have  been  two  distinct  classes, 
and  they  have  been  antagonistic  to  each  other  ever  since  they 
have  been  together  in  this  country,  and  that  natural  antagonism 
just  after  the  war  was  intensified,  and  alt  the  trouble  and  dis- 
order that  wc  had  in  the  South  was  the  result,  I  believe,  of  the 
imagonism  and  bad  feeling  which  existed  between  those  two 
dosses.  During  the  da\-8  of  slavery  a  colored  man  would  refer 
to  a  poor  white  man  as  poor  white  trash,  and  there  was  a  natural 
antipathy  bern'een  them,  and  there  has  always  been  bad  feeling. 


-The  Only  Trouble  Now" 

B«por1  on  L^ior  a«f  CopUal,  tenlmooy,  toI.   It.,  p.  K4. 

iM  of  J.  K.  Or«eii.  negn,  formerlr  a  poIIUcIad,  now  b  cat- 

:«r  In  MoDtsomery,  AUbania.  I18S41 

is  the  only  thing  that  wc  arc  troubled  about  now,  about 
civil  rights,  A  colored  man  and  his  wife  may  go  to  work  to 
get  a  little  home,  may  go  hungry  and  naked  to  educate  a  daugh- 
ter, the  dearest  treasure  that  they  have  got,  and  the  very  mo- 
ment that  she  begins  to  come  up  there  is  an  inroad  made  upon 
her  by  the  whites  of  this  country,  and  we  have  got  no  redress 
in  the  world.  They  can't  deny  that.  Now  I  want  as  much 
civil  rights  and  rules  to  regulate  and  protect  my  family  as  any 
white  man  docs,  and  if  I  catch  a  man  under  such  circumstances 
1  won't  hurt  him  but  once  I  .   . 


That  is  what  we  want,  to  protect  the  virtue  of  our  girls. 
That  is  the  rifthta  I  want.  I  don't  vnnt  no  social  cqaaJity  with 
the  white  people,  2nd  I  don*t  want  them  to  have  none  with  me. 
I  sec  the  influence  of  thii  thing  every  Jay.  There  has  been  a 
time  when  they  were  opposed  to  such  things,  but  now  chat  we 
are  free  the  parents  of  the  children  can't  even  protect  their™ 
children,  and  there  ain't  a  white  man  here  can  deny  it.  That 
is  the  trouble  Jn  this  country.  Give  the  nigger  a  chance  and  he 
is  going  to  till  the  white  man's  soil,  and  he  is  going  to  keep  out 
of  his  house  too.  There  is  some  foots,  of  course,  but  generally 
if  they  let  the  nigger  alone  he  won't  interfere  with  them.         m 

A  gentleman  white  man  won't  lose  no  time  to  aggravate  and  V 
insult  and  abuse  away  his  time  with  a  colored  man  unless  he 
happens  to  be  drunk.  It  is  no  hard  thing  for  us  to  get  along 
with  the  gentlemen  in  this  country.  You  can  get  along  with 
the  gentlemen  here  or  anywhere,  on  the  cars  or  on  the  strecn. 
or  anywhere. 

Jim  Crow  Cars 

amate  itcporl  on   Lobirr  and  Copilvl,  tvttlmoay.  toL  It,  ^  SR. 
Statement  of  J.  A.  Scott,  a  negro  lavytrr.  I1SS» 

There  has  been  a  universal  discrimination  here  in  Alabama, 

and,  indeed,  all  over  the  South,  in  the  treatment  of  the  colored 

people  a*  to  cars  they  are  permitted  to  ride  in.     The  white 

people  have  always  labored  under  rhc  impression  that  whenever  _ 

a  colored  man  attempted  to  go  into  a  ladies'  car,  he  did  it  | 

simply  because  it  was  a  car  for  white  people.     Now  if  the 

white  people  looked  at  it  as  we  look  at  it.  taking  a  comraon- 

scnsc  view  of  it,  they  would  sec  that  that  idea  is  erroneous  and 

false.     We  go  into  those  cars  simply  because  there  arc  better 

acommodations  there,  and  because  we  secure  better  protccnoni 

in  the  ladies'  car,  for  the  general  sentiment  of  the  white  men 

certainly  protects  their  Indies.     But  tn  the  cars  allotted  to  the 

colored  people  a  white  man  comes  in  and  smokes  cigars,  and 

chews  tobacco,  and  curses  and  swears,  and  all  that  kind  of 

thing,  and  the  conductors  on  the  various  roads  don't  exercise  g 

their  powers  for  the  protection  of  the  colored  passengers.     We  " 

made  these  complaints  to  the  railroad  commission,  and  the  pres- 


tdetit  of  the  commission  told  us  that  it  was  a  matter  nrlthin  their 
jurisdiction,  and  that  they  would  take  cognizance  of  it.  and 
would  sec  that  those  complaints  were  looked  into,  and  those 
evils  remedied,  Wc  asked  simply  for  equal  accommodation 
and  protection  with  the  white  people  in  riding  on  (he  railroads, 
and  the  22d  day  of  this  month  was  set  for  a  final  hearinf;,  and 
the  superintendent  of  railroads  was  summoned  to  be  there  at  the 
linal  hearing  of  the  matter,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  commission  that  the  subject  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly,  and  that  the  vexed  question  —  for  this  is  one  of  the 
most  vexed  questions  that  wc  have  to  deal  with  In  the  South  — 
will  he  settled.  Wc  expect,  therefore,  that  so  Far  as  Alabama 
is  concerned,  the  people  of  both  races  will  have  equal  accommo* 
dation.  Our  people  do  not  care  whether  they  are  put  in  the 
front  of  the  train  or  in  the  middle  or  at  the  tail  end.  so  long 
as  they  have  proper  accommodation  and  proper  protection. 


Superstition  among  the  Blacks 


^^  Tventy-flrst  Rfporr.  Frnedmes's  Aid  Sorletr.  P.  *i-  This  report 
^^P  represents  (-i>D'1ttl«iu.  not  g«i«r«1.  but  «rldespread;  It  also  Is  an 
^^"^  Indication  of  that  iHBOoungeniMit  that  came  over  the  Norttiara 
r  mtflstODsrles  after  Ibe  70's.  [I8S8] 

I    The 


The  Christian  religion  is  supposed  to  Icnf^thcn  the  lives  of  those 
w'ho  possess  it:  but  when  it  takes  the  form  of  fatalism,  it  has 
the  contrary  effect.  \\Tien  a  person  believes  that  he  can  not  die 
until  his  time  comes,  he  is  likely  to  become  careless  in  regard  to 
his  health,  and  neglect  those  things  which  would  tend  to  pre- 
serve it:  and  when  sickness  comes,  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  call 
a  physician,  as  he  would  be  unable  to  overrule  the  decrees  of 
face;  but  it  is  certainly  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  doctor  who 
may  he  called  to  attend  such  a  case,  and  the  patient  dies,  to  be 
informed  by  the  friends  that  they  felt  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could,  and  that  no  one,  however  skillful,  could  have  saved  the 
pcRon's  life;  for  It  was  manifest  that  the  time  to  die  had  come. 
Supcrstitiwi  plays  no  small  part  in  increasing  the  deathrate. 
Voudoo  doctors,  conjurers,  and  quacks,  here  tind  a  most  inviting 
field  in  which  to  ply  their  art. 
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This  superstition  is  apparently  of  African  origin,  modified 
and  changed,  with  large  addicions  deri^xd  from  the  white  man 
and  the  Indian.     In  some  of  its  phases  It  doscly  resembles  the 
old  New  England  wltrficraft,  with  other  names  which  signify  — 
the  same  thing.     When  a  person  is  said  to  be  "tricked,"  ie^ 
means  the  same  a&  good  old  Dr.  Mather  would  have  called 
bewitched;  and  if  popular  opinion  is  to  be  believed,  it  is  of^ 
common  occurrence  at  the  present  day.  .  .  W 

I  was  once  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  a  woman  who  seemed 
to  be  suffering  from  some  obscure  disease.  My  treatment  was 
attended  with  rather  indifferent  succeis.  One  day  her  uncle 
met  me  on  the  street,  and  sard :  "\Vc  have  found  out  what  xras 
the  matter  with  my  niece.  We  suspected  that  she  had  been 
tricked,  and  on  opening  the  pillow  we  found  a  bag  there,  whrd) 
was  the  cause  of  her  sickness.  We  removed  it;  at  once  she 
began  to  recover,  and  is  now  nearly  well." 


The  Negro  Churches 

(1)  WolUce,  Carpet  Ban  Rvte  la  FJorida,  p.  345.  aDd  (S>  HontgomefT 
OonfvnBCo,  Kar«  Probtftits.  p.  ISO.  The  Srat  stacpmeot  1b  by  a  nesn; 
Um  Moeod  br  a.  wblte  m)E«toiiarr  to  tbc  triftcto  Witbia  Um  pwt 
tmttr  ycara  nnmenma  capable  and  mora]  cegro  mlnUsun  bare 
vaat  ttielr  InfitwiU!*  Mt  and  iboueh  thpy  are  prubablT  atlll  In  a 
alsorltr  yet  It  la  an  iDcreaatBi;  one.  [ISSS,  1904) 

[1]  The  future  is  full  of  hope.  Prejudice  on  account  of  color. 
is  passing  away,  and  the  negro  has  experienced  his  worst  day  in 
this  state.  But  there  is  one  pillar  under  the  right-hand  comer 
of  this  great  cditicc  of  progress  that  is  full  of  decay  and  which 
threatens  its  destruction.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  must  be  met  and  destroyed.  W^hence  comes  this  threat- 
ened danger?  Strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  it  proceeds  from 
the  house  of  God,  and  its  name  is  Immorality  —  Licentiousness. 
Numbers  of  immoral  and  ignorant  men  have  invaded  the  pulpits 
of  our  churches  and  are  using  the  livery  of  Heaven  to  sen'c  the 
Devil  in.  In  some  of  the  church  denominations  t4ie  Board  of 
Examination  of  candidates  to  pre.icK  arc  in  no  better  standing 
as  to  morality  and  education  than  are  the  candidates,  and  there- 
fore, often,  unBt  candidates  have  no  trouble  in  procuring  a 
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license  to  preach.  In  many  instances  these  disciples  of  Satan 
arc  frequenters  of  bar-roonis,  and  their  conduct  is  no  better 
than  the  lowest  class  that  frequent  such  places.  These  men 
have  in  times  past  been  guiltj-  of  every  wrong  that  can  be  com- 
mitted against  innocence  and  virtue,  and  have  vitiated  every 
moral  law  and  obligation.  It  will  require  energetic  work  and 
patient  teaching  to  put  up  the  bars  against  them. 

[z]  The  Negro  churches  havx  grown  too  rapidly.  The 
very  aggressiveness  which  separate  existence  has  developed  has 
been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  church.  Instead  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  churches  which  would  be  real  bearers  of  light 
to  the  race,  there  are  a  great  multitude  of  them  with  the  line 
so  poorly  marked  between  the  church  and  the  world  that  it  ts 
difficult  to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  It  is  a 
fact  worth  mentioning  that  of  the  Presbyteries  in  which  the 
church  I  serve  as  secretary  is  interested,  those  which  have  been 
in  organic  connection  with  our  white  sjTiods  are  composed  of  a 
class  of  men  superior  to  those  in  those  Presbyteries  which  have 
had  for  a  number  of  years  an  independent  existence.  I  think 
that  having  been  in  touch  with  the  white  synods  has  helped  than 
to  keep  up  their  standard.  The  Negro  Is  not  a  strong  race. 
Neither  sentiment  nor  legislation  can  exalt  him  to  such  a  posi- 
tion. His  best  friends  will  appreciate  this  and  regarding  him 
as  a  subject  of  missionary  work,  endeavor  to  help  him  here  in 
the  same  way  that  we  would  help  him  In  Africa.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Negro  is  in  its  worst  possible 
stage.  It  is  a  condition  which  calls  loudly  for  some  action  on 
the  part  of  white  people. 


8.  LIMITATION  OF  THE  SUFFRAGE 


Mississippi  Suffrage  Pl&n 

CwutUutlon  nf  tJie  l^late  of  Mttiuiippi.  kiIoimM  Nov*iilbcr  1.  II 
Tb«  lint  af  tli^  Southern  consdtullooa  to  limit  Ui«  ttuSraxD  mai  tbcr 
bT  tttarvcnnl  tlio  llntiAi-lan  pl«c«il  a^aa  tti«  vtUe  wh*n   roadtiilti* 
«n«r  the  wKT.      For  the  llmltaUoiu  mm  Tolonw  1.  pp.  4IC,  477,  4TS- 

Sec.  241.  Every  male  inhibltant  of  this  State,  except  idiots, 
insane  persons  and  Indians  not  taxed,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  tvcnty-onc  years  old  and  upwards,  -who  his 
resided  in  this  State  two  years,  and  one  year  in  the  election 
district,  or  in  the  incorporated  city  or  town  in  which  he  often  to 
vote,  and  who  is  duly  registered  as  provided  in  this  article,  and 
who  has  never  been  convicted  of  bribery,  bur^lao'.  tlicfi,  arson, 
obtaining  money  or  goods  under  false  pretenses,  perjury,  for- 
gery* embezzlement  or  bij^amy,  and  vrho  has  paid,  on  or  before 
the  firet  day  of  Februarj-  of  the  year  in  which  he  shall  ofier  to 
vote,  all  taxes  which  may  ha\*e  been  legally  required  of  him, 
and  which  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  according  to 
law  for  the  two  preceding  years  .  .  and  who  shall  produce  to 
the  officcn  holding  the  election  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
has  paid  said  taxest  is  declared  to  be  a  qualified  elector.  .   . 

Sec.  242.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election.  .  . 

Sec.  243.  .'\  uniform  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  to  be  used  in 
aid  of  the  cominon  schools  .  .  is  hereby  imposed  on  every  male 
inhabitant  of  this  State  between  the  ages  of  twcnt>--onc  and  sixty 
years.  .  .  No  criminal  proceedings  shall  be  allowed  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  the  poll  tax. 

Sec.  244.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1 892 
.  .  every  elector  .  .  shall  be  able  to  read  any  section  of  the 
constitution  of  this  State;  or  he  shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
same  when  read  to  him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation 
thereof.  .   . 

Sec.  264.  No  person  shall  be  a  grand  or  petit  juror  unlesj 
a  qualified  elector  and  able  to  read  and  write. 
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South  Carolina  Suflmge  Plan 

CoMlitation  of  the  Stata  of  8outJt  Carolina.  Kri.lc1»  II.  Adopted 
DeceEab«r  4.  1S9S.  South  Carolina  wan  th«  next  »tat«  after  Ml»- 
aUnlppl  to  limit  Uie  «xenHso  of  tliu  BUtrmse.  LISM] 

Section  4.     The  qualifications  for  suffrage  shall  be  ns  follows: 

(a)  Residence  In  the  State  for  two  years,  in  the  County  one 
year,  in  the  polling  precinct  in  which  the  elector  offers  to  vote 
four  months,  and  the  payment  six  months  before  any  election 
of  any  poll  tax  then  due  and  payable.  .  . 

(b)  Registration,  which  shall  provide  for  the  cnrollmait 
of  every  elector  once  in  ten  years,  and  also  an  enrollment  during 
each  and  ever)-  year  of  every  elector  not  previously  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

(c)  Up  to  J3nuar>'  1st,  1898,  all  male  persons  of  voting 
age  applying  for  registration  who  can  read  any  Section  in  this 
Constitution  submitted  to  them  by  the  registration  officer,  or 
understand  and  explain  it  when  read  to  them  by  the  registration 
officer,  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and  become  electors.  A 
separate  record  of  all  persons  registered  before  January  ist, 
1898,  .  ■  shall  be  filed,  .  .  and  such  persons  shall  remain  during 
life  qualified  electors  unless  disquali^ed  by  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Article.  .  . 

(d)  Any  person  who  shall  apply  for  registration  after  Jan- 
uary ist,  1898,  If  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  registered:  Pro- 
vided, That  he  can  both  read  and  write  any  Section  of  this 
Constitution  submitted  to  him  by  the  re^stration  ofEcer  or  can 
show  that  he  owns,  and  has  paid  all  taxes  collectible  during  the 
previous  year  on  property  in  this  State  assessed  at  three  hundred 
dollars  ($300)  or  more. 

(c)  Managers  of  election  shall  require  of  every  elector 
offering  to  vote  at  any  election,  before  allowing  him  to  vote, 
proof  of  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  including  poll  tax,  assessed 
against  him  and  collectible  during  the  previous  year. 

The  "Grandfather"  Plan 

ConntUHlton  of  Ike  State  of  LouivioHo.  ailoi>ted  Mfty  1!.  I3DS.  In 
form  Bftvr  Dccemlier  31.  ISiS.  "Graodfacber"  clauM  In  operation 
after  8«pt«mb«r  I,  1S9B.  11399] 

[ARTlCtE  197]      Sec.  3.     He  [the  elector]  shall  be  able  to 
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read  and  wrire,  and  shall  dnnonstrate  his  ability  to  do  90  when 
he  applies  for  registration,  by  making,  under  oath  administered 
by  the  registration  ofSccr  or  his  deputy,  written  appUcatioo 
therefor,  in  the  English  language,  or  his  mother  tongue,  whidi^ 
application  shall  contain  the  essential  facts  necessary  to  shov  H 
that  he  is  entitled  to  register  and  vote,  and  shall  be  entirely 
written,  dated  and  signed  by  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  regis- 
tration  officer  or  his  dcput>',  without  assistance  or  suggestion 
from  any  person  or  any  memorandum  whatever,  except  the 
form  of  application.  .  . 

Sec.  4.  If  he  be  not  able  to  read  and  write,  as  provided ' 
Section  three  .  .  then  he  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and  vote ' 
if  he  shall,  at  the  time  he  offers  to  register,  be  the  bona  Sdc 
omier  of  property  assessed  to  him  in  this  State  at  a  valuation 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  .  .  and  on  which,  if 
such  property  be  personal  only,  all  taxes  due  shall  have  been 
paid.  .  ,  f 

Sec.  5.  No  male  person  who  was  on  January  ist,  1S67,  or 
at  any  date  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  Constitution 
or  statutes  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  wherein  he  thea 
resided,  and  no  son  or  grandswi  of  any  such  person  not  lea 
than  twenty-one  years  0/  age  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  and  no  male  person  of  foreign,  birth,  who  was 
naturalized  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1898,  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  In  this  State  by  reason  of  bti 
failure  to  possess  the  educational  or  property  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  this  Constitution;  provided,  he  shall  have  resided  in 
this  State  for  five  years  next  preceding  the  date  at  which  he 
shall  apply  for  registration,  and  shall  have  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  article  prior  to  September  1,  1896, 
and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  register  under  this  section  — 
after  said  date.  .  .  | 

A  separate  registration  of  voters  applying  under  this  section, 
shall  be  made  by  the  registration  officer  of  every  parish.  .   . 

The  registration  of  voters  under  this  section  [5]  shall  close 
on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1898,  and  immediately  thereafter 
the  registration  officer  of  every  parish  shall  make  a  sworn  copy. 
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in  duplicate,  of  the  list  of  persons  registered  under  this  section, 
showing  in  detail  whether  the  applicant  registered  as  a  voter  of 
1867,  or  prior  thereto,  or  as  the  son  of  such  voter,  or  aa  the 
grandson  of  such  voter,  and  deposit  one  of  said  duplicates  In 
the  office  of  the  Secrctar>-  of  State  .  .  and  the  other  of  said 
duplicates  shall  he  by  him  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Ckrk  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  parish.  .  . 

All  persons  whose  names  appear  on  said  registration  lists 
shall  be  admitted  to  register  for  all  elections  in  this  State  without 
possessing  the  educational  or  property  qualitication  prescribed 
by  this  Constitution,  unless  otherwise  disqualified,  and  all  per- 
sons who  do  not  by  personal  application  claim  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of  this  article  before  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1S98,  shall  be  forever  denied  the  right  to  do  so.  .  . 

Art.  198.  No  person  less  than  sixt)'  years  of  age  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  at  any  election  in  the  State  who  shall  not,  in 
addition  to  the  qualifications  above  prescribed,  have  paid  on  or 
before  the  31st  day  of  December,  of  each  year,  for  the  two 
years  preceding  the  year  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  a  poll  tax 
of  one  dollar  per  annum,  to  be  used  evclusively  in  aid  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  parish  in  whii^h  such  tax  shall  have  been 
collected.  .    . 

Art.  200.  No  person  shall  vote  at  any  primary  election  or 
in  any  convention  or  other  political  assembly  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  any  candidate  for  public  office,  unless  he  is 
at  the  time  a  registered  voter.  And  in  all  political  conventions 
in  this  State  the  apportionment  of  representation  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  population. 


"Old  Soldier"  and  "Grandfather"  Plans 

ConaUlvlitm  of  thr  State  Of  Alabirma.  adopted  1901.  Perin&D«nt 
prorlsloQs  in  force  &f<er  1903.  Th«  vlrglDii  coDUltaUon  adopted 
lal«r  In  the  aania  ytar  baa  prftctkaJljr  the  samo  prorblMU.        [IMO] 

[178]  To  entitle  a  person  to  pote  at  any  election  by  the  people, 
he  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  two  years,  in  the 
county  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct  or  ward  three  months, 
immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  he  oJIcrs  to  vote, 
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and  he  shall  have  been  duly  registered  as  an  elector, 
have  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  next  preceding 
the  date  of  the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  alt  poll  raxo 
due  from  him  for  the  year  1901,  and  for  each  subsequent 
year.  .    . 

[180}  The  following  male  citizens  of  this  State,  wlio  ait 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  evcr>'  male  resident  of  for- 
eign birth  who.  before  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  shall 
have  legally  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not  have  had  an  opportuaity  to 
perfect  his  citizenship  prior  to  the  20th  day  of  December.  190J, 
21  years  old  or  upwards,  who,  if  their  place  of  residence  shall 
remain  unchanged,  will  have  at  the  date  of  the  next  gcncrit 
election  the  qualifications  as  to  residence  prescribed  in  Section 
182  of  this  constitution,  shall  upon  application  be  entitled  to 
register  as  electors  prior  to  the  20th  day  of  December,  1901,  _ 
namely:  ■ 

First —  All  who  have  honorably  served  in  the  land  or  nav>I 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1 8 1 2,  or  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  or  in  the  war  with  the  Indians,  or  in  the  war 
between  the  States,  or  in  the  war  with  Spain,  or  who  honorably 
served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  Confederate  State!, 
or  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  war  between  the  States;  or. 

Second  —  The  lawful  descendants  of  persons  who  honorably 
served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  or  in  the  war  of  18 1 3,  or  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  or  in  any  war  with  the  Indians,  or  in  tlie 
war  between  the  States,  or  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States;  or,  fl 

Third — All  persons  who  are  of  good  character  and  wlio 
understand  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a 
republican  form  of  government.  ^ 

[18 1]  After  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three,  the  following  pcraons,  and  no  others,  who  will  have 
.  .  qualifications  as  to  residence 
ister  as  electors.   .  . 


Liniitation  of  the  Suffrage 
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( 1 )  Those  who  can  read  and  write  any  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  the  English  language,  and  who 
are  physically  unable  to  work,  and  those  who  can  read  and 
write  any  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
English  language,  and  who  have  worked  or  been  regularly 
engaged  in  some  lawful  employment,  business  or  occupation, 
trade  or  calling  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  the  time  they  offer  to  register;  and  those  who  arc 
unable  to  read  and  write,  if  such  inability  is  due  solely  to  physi- 
cal disability;  or, 

(2)  The  owner  in  good  faith,  in  his  own  right,  or  the  hug* 
band  of  a  woman  who  is  owner  in  good  faith,  in  her  own  right, 
of  forty  acres  of  land  situated  in  this  State,  upon  which  they 
reside;  or  the  owner  in  good  faith,  in  his  own  right,  or  the  hus- 
band of  any  woman  who  is  owner  in  good  faith,  in  her  own 
right,  of  real  estate,  situated  in  this  State,  assessed  for  taxation 
at  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  or  the  owner 
in  good  faith,  in  his  own  right,  or  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
is  the  owner  in  good  faith,  in  her  own  right,  of  personal  prop- 
erty in  this  State  assessed  for  taxation  at  three  hundred  dollars 
or  more ;  provided,  that  the  taxes  due  upon  such  real  or  personal 
property  for  the  year  next  preceding  the  year  in  which  he  offers 
to  register  shall  have  been  paid,  unless  the  assessment  [shall] 
have  been  legally  contested  and  is  undeteimined. 

[183]  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  partidpate 
in  any  primary  election,  party  convention,  mass  meeting  or  other 
method  of  party  action  of  any  political  party  or  faction  who 
shall  not  possess  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  this  article  for 
an  elector,  or  who  shall  be  disqualified  from  voting  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 
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nllllarr  meul^lon  of  wrrloea. 
221;  divtslOD  and  reunion.  229: 
Noitbera  churctMe  orgnatxed  In 
tbe  South.  3tS;  tbe  obarcbaa  and 
tb*  nagrDW.  180,  M5.  262.  t&i;  the 
n«Blt)  ^ardlM.  tii.  44r. 

CiRcmxATi  CoMManciAi.:  I.  St4:  on 
the  poUUcal  alioaltoa  In  Bonth 
Carolina.  11,  407. 

Cltin  and  tadnslrles  In  tb»  South. 
II,  31S. 

avU  RlghU  Act  Of  18«8.  1.  197;  Ol 
I87S.  II.  294,  29S.  (SI;  of  Bouth 
Carolina.  S8G. 

CtTit  RlcbU  caata.  II.  4tl. 
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Ctvll  RlxhU  of  De«Toe>.  Id  Arkkn- 
mm,  1.  :TI;  In  AUbvna.  ZIS:  In 
U>ul»ISB»,  Ztf;  In  M|Mila«lppl, 
Ml:  Id  Stmh  CuollM.  iW:  ta 
Sooth  O&rolliH.  t,  Ut:  lU  ZU. 

CtaDtoii.  JamM  IL.  on  UaiOB 
LflKcnev  II.  14:  ob  e»uiM  of  Ki 
Klnx  MoTVBwnt  Ml. 

CtDrton.  KvaiT  D..  Amndsd  in  nu 

Gkaxp  JlrUT  or  PtKK  CotniTT.  ALA- 
BAMA: OS  Ube  ■talui  ot  treedtBta, 
1.  Z6S:  Chawik  to  BAtMicx  Coctnnr 
aDA.^D  Jitrt:  CD  tbe  "dMH-tftU" 
«rtl.  11.  318. 

CUytoD.  I^>w«U.  gorvTDor  of  Ar- 
kuMW.  II.  3».  M. 

CI«rtoB,  Mre.  viciorlD  V..  Vom 
AXo  Black  lnpcb  tux  Old  Rama: 
condact  of  newly  freed  tdacka.  1. 
T2:  hatriu  of  uecro  xmomMm,  U.  8M. 

CtwneM.  Slurnird.  nport  on  Con> 
OKKUon  fmtds.  i,  18. 

CtxrtttaiMl  OnoTwiUaa  of  Botdkra 
•nil  SKllora,  i,  U5. 

CLRnxA5i>  Ufluui:  speech  ol 
Preeldeu  Jotrnwn.  I.  SIS. 

Cobb.  Howell,  IciMr  on  RfconMrge- 
tloo.  1.  1:8:  pbotoenpfa  of  l«tt«r. 
Mi. 

CoIobIcdiIob  of  BognMS,  1.  n.  SU. 

"CAlnr   ltB9,"   II.  US,  Sn.  39C. 

CoLcaiDUH   fUtas.)  Puss:     U.  Ut. 

CommAnd  ot  th9  army  taken  fram 
tl»  PrraJdwU  i.  403. 

CODdltloDa  In  th»  South.  3c1iur'8 
Import.  I.  11.  43.  G3.  75.  77.  W: 
TnimaJi's  r«>i>ort.  44,  ET,  B4.  SS,  M. 

CoDfMlarala  d»M,  r^pudUl^il.  I.  ISO. 

CoofadttratM.  panocuUd  la  TaaiMf 
M«.  I,  40;  iDdntoM  of.  CM7:  ft>^ 
bidd«o  to  w«ar  UDlforms,  99,  tl. 
204 ;  memorUI  oocietlce  prohibited. 
♦11. 

CoBfiwallon.  rrnudu,  I.  t.  26-33: 
StOTOM's  plan  for.  IGI:  Shemas'i 
order.  SSt;  poller  of  Tr^ititaea'e 
Btir«ftu.  S52;  rrauttn  of  conltoca- 
tloD  meaBoree.  SSI;  advocated  t>; 
the  Union  Leasue.  fl,  £4. 

CongrfM.  thrarte!)  of  Reconstnic- 
Uen.  I,  \n:  Crltlnnd^n  rMoltitloiw. 
lU:  *l^>^f«4tcd  RJsbis"  plan.  134; 
flvioaer's  resolatlone.  141;  epee^- 
ee  OC  Stevcna,  US;  Ameudnrata: 
Thirteenth.  ISS,  rourte«Btta.  4TB, 
nrteenih.  493:  "■Iroa^lad"  oath. 
191;  r«mIutioii  to  appoint  Joint 
commtt(««  on  RHonstrnctlon.  197; 
Olvll  Rights  Act  of  1841  I97;  of 
1476,  U,  MS;  resdraUsIoa  ol  Ten- 


Baiaee.  1.  SA!;  Fr««dni«B'i>  Bnraaa 
AtU.  319.  ttl:  Preadmro-B  Bask 
AM,  MS;  RpcoRMU-actiaii  Acts. 
40WU,  in.  45;-l»;  mpon  ot 
Howard  InTMilKailoo.  371.  11.  JS4; 
report  of  Pk<aedsien'B  Bank.  I.  3S); 
axtneta  frocn  Ku  K)nx  Report,  !£, 
873.  441;  repont  on  ablra  In 
LowlBlasa.  II.  it.  a.  144:  BnfioRv 
mrat  ActK,  10^  IIZ,  1X3;  AmBMIj 
ACU.  43t.  431. 

Oongrewi.  Acm  un»  BnauTnou 
(BcKlon  Uwa>:  tte  TUrtMBlk 
AnandnMil.  I.  ISfi;  Flm  PmmI- 
nuo'*  Banan  Act  319;  SMond 
PrvMlmen's  Boreau  A«t.  331;  A« 
lavorporailng  the  Pimitmtsft 
Bank,  3s:;  Flrat  Recooauwitla 
Act.  401:  Command  ot  tbe  Armf 
Act,  403;  Tteure  ol  OfllM  AR.  404; 
SupplemeMary  Haeoaitnetloa  Art. 
407;  ^nrth  Recooatmctlea  Art. 
418:  Acta  rvaAmlUIng  AitaoMK 
and  otbor  Sombera  MatM;  474; 
tb«  Fourteestli  AmeDdmeot,  171; 
tbe  second  reconsirucTUin  ot 
Oeorgla.  4M:  Flrat  KnforcagMat 
Aet,  II.  10!:  Second  SoforeMlCBt 
Art,  113;  Ko  KIux  Act.  Itl  to* 
aUo  Siatutra  at  Larg*.  and  PahUc 
!.«««,  nnrtrr   CoDjp-MS. 

Congma,  Hochc  EXBmTT\-E  Dont- 
MnrT«:  iMCer  of  Hu«lt  UcCntleck 
on  the  effects  of  itM>  t«et  oaih,  L 
IM;  mice  and  resulstloDS  of  the 
rreedmen'e  Bureao.  328,  33*,  133, 
Vn.  337.  340:  »ti«cta  from  re- 
pofia  of  Barean  ofBcUla.  34S.  34S. 
X53.  383;  proc«edInss  at  a  cabinet 
meeting  railed  lo  lQterpr«t  tfc»  He- 
oonatructlon  Artii.  411;  report  ot 
an  amr  offlcer  on  the  conclaci  of 
negro  mlUtla  of  Arkansas,  II,  7C; 
iriecnina  relative  to  the  poUtUal 
dtuatton  In  Ixulslana  In  ISTl 
141:  teleeram  to  Presldftrt  Oraat 
In  recard  to  uttalrs  In  Arkanau 
ta  1S74.  lei. 

ConereeSk  Hormc  MihccllaxbiOB 
Docviir.VT«:  StaiieUcs  ot  tin 
Pre«dm»n's  Sarlnss  Bank.  1.  38S: 
(est  im  oar  of  a  Lonlilaaa  qnadrooo 
and  a  rormer  army  oAcer  In  re- 
KDrd  to  LoaialaAD  polltlea.  II.  44; 
extracts  from  Gorernor  ChamlMr- 
Iain's  Btatomeote  about  RepubUcan 
rute  In  South  Carolina.  &7:  a  Hit- 
tie  Joker"  (ballot).  SC;  an  Antl- 
\ranii0th  handbill.  143;  fMf  oi 
nogro    InHurrMtlon    In    LoaUlanx 
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Z70:  an  cidltorlBl  on  tli«  deatb  of 
Thaddeiia  StavooB,  £73;  an  aiuck 
on  the  quadrooas  of  Loulalaita, 
£79;  black  women  muat  not  do 
mMtel  work.  281:  addrew  of  com- 
mandftr  of  M»  Whlt»  Can«lia. 
344:  nrwapapvr  report  nboiit  Kn 
Klux  KIuw  305;  Ku  Klnz  tnflti- 
«ace  in  vlecUons,  STO;  Wad? 
BamptoD'G  Bpeecb  to  tti«  bl&cks, 
411:  n  negro's  leUor  to  Wade 
HamirtOD.  412:  ailvwtlttBMinfi  of 
DMDocratlc   wording  mw.   4 IS. 

CoagrsM,  HoiniK  Heportb  ;  mport 
ot  John  T.  Sprm;n«  on  the  failure 
at  necro  oolonlM  In  Flortda,  I. 
349:  a  minorit}'  report  on  the  po- 
litical acilTJttM  of  BurMu  aaent*. 
S71;  qitotUfon  from  Sidney  An- 
drews OB  the  BucceBs  of  the  Freed- 
meo'v  Bureau.  3TS;  teetlmony 
ovktnst  OciaeraJ  Howard.  379:  re- 
port 00  the  Pr«6dm«n'R  Savings 
Bank.  SS9;  eipertence  of  a  depoa- 
Itor  In  the  Preedineii's  Bank.  S93: 
rvpofi  on  condltlone  In  Louisiana 
In  187S,  II,  39;  rei>ort  on  carp^- 
b«c  rnlo  In  LoulvlaaH  In  1ST4.  &S: 
report  of  Capl.  W.  T.  Ocnlry  on 
th«  use  of  bacon  In  Alabama  el«c- 
tione.  II;  testimony  In  reeard  lo 
iDtlmldation  of  neKroea.  SG.  S8S; 
BtAtomcnl  of  a  at^xo  Democrat,  VI: 
QM  of  troopH  and  deputy  monbala 
In  election!.  13&:  rcroliitloa  la 
LonlsUna  Id  18T4.  14T.  148:  North- 
«rB  aoOKB  In  Southero  schoola. 
ITS:  a  forelener'a  oboenratlons  en 
iMgro  '■duration.  1S4:  (>onditlone  In 
tho  IiOiiliiiana  «cboola.  19S;  vl«va 
of  minority  on  tbn  nctlTllled  of 
the  American  Mluiooarr  Aaaocla- 
tlon.  134:  White  Leaeuo  docu- 
iseatR.  ZSS:  editorial  from  aa  At- 
taota  itowii[Mip«r.  3S7:  "Pike  Coun- 
ty PlBtform."  aaS;  the  "Color  line" 
tn   MI)i»Uatppl.  39S. 

CODRTen.  Ktr  Kirx  Ritoit:  ool- 
lacttBR  Confederate  cotton  aad 
taxM.  I,  !G:  the  worklnm  of  the 
Freedin««'K  Rumaa.  3T3:  military 
tnUrule  In  Alnbntna,  444;  Ai-abaua 
TEbtimoxt:  fraud*  upon  the  ne- 
groee,  1.  358:  bad  Inflscnco  of  the 
TSrwdmen's  Bnrean.  3C?.  M9:  Un- 
ion Lnguo  Infloence.  II.  24:  can* 
plaint  of  a  rntonUt.  (4;  eounty 
flnaoees.  Tl:  ncfcro  votlaic  ayatem, 
81:  work  of  thA  mlitalonartei^  3S5: 
th«  mountain  wbltw.  S$9:  crtmea 


of  ttw  blacVe.  279:  Mgro  womtn 
r«riMe  to  work.  381;  causae  Of  the 
Ku  Klux  Movement.  SSI,  338.  %t%, 
357;  PLoamjt  ami  Mmcnj-ANEOtm: 
Geooml  Ft>TT<eM  on  (be  origin  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Ktac.  II.  312:  Youoc 
Men's  Democratic  Club.  S&6: 
Gbouoia  Tt^sTiMONv:  tbe  Freed- 
men'B  Btir««u  In  politics,  I,  STO; 
why  the  Whim  becante  Democrats, 
II.  91;  edncailon  In  Georgia.  202: 
negroes  In  Goorgla.  2T6.  177;  caos- 
ee  of  the  Ku  Klux  Movement.  S40: 
Kuui'ii  Caux-ixa  TasTiMONT:  metb- 
odo  of  tixv  Untou  Leai|ii«.  H.  9t, 
S3:  taxatloD.  TO;  cnnece  of  the  Ku 
Klux  MovtMceot.  333 ;  SuKTB  CABo- 
L1S4  TxsriM  optr :  cbaracter  oT 
South  Carolina  leglalaturo.  II.  64; 
school  approprtattooa,  197;  feellag 
between  white  and  bUcIc  STT; 
blacks  dislike  mulattoes,  S8D; 
c«u>«s  of  Ku  Klux  Klan,  195.  387; 
oath  of  White  Brotherhood,  354: 
metbada  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  371. 
374. 
Con|;reiv,  Pim.ic  Laws  V.  S.  A. 
(Session  lawn):   II.  491. 

OongrcM.  Rsronr  or  Jdikt  Coxmit- 
TEs  on  Ritco]>siiipimoN:  tho  Vor- 
feltMl  RigbU  plan.  I.  1S4. 

OoDsreflB.  Hkpobt  of  toe  Jorsr  Com- 
Mrrrui  ov  Reconsthdctiox  (teo- 
tlmooy) :  deeuuctlon  of  prop- 
erty In  the  Valler  of  Virginia,  I. 
10:  methods  <tt  treoaury  agenta  In 
Loulal&na.  3<>:  proscription  of  Un- 
ioalsia  Id  Tenncaaee.  36:  state- 
moat  of  John  Minor  Bolts,  39: 
traatmeot  of  "Loyalliita,'  40;  per- 
aecuUoD  of  Conlederates  by  Dn- 
lonlsta.  40:  statement  of  Roton 
MKNirdy.  a  Unlonlal  dergyiDan. 
41:  hiatorieal  soeletlea  and  rebel- 
lion, 69;  th«  Southern  people  de- 
celtfnl.  &9:  OoDfederato  buttons  a 
sign  of  diatoyalty.  fi6;  loynllJits  ills- 
like  negroaa,  91;  a  Northern  rlew 
of  the  neicro.  96:  torallits  oppoao 
negro  anirrute.  100;  a  Northern 
opinion  on  nonro  suffraia,  101: 
political  demands  of  a  loyalist.  ISt; 
opinion  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
on  ReconetruTtloo.  334:  ll>^  necro 
Drolilem  In  Miaalsslppl,  2St;  labor 
problems  In  Florida.  3&S:  duly  of 
the  whites  to  the  negroes.  257; 
rlicbtB  of  the  Begro  Id  Virginia. 
207;  Chaplain  Conway  on  mndl- 
Liona  In  Louisiana.  3S2;  objections 
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CniHTOW.  lUport  of  Reoanstrnetloa 

to  Uie  Pr«MtiiMin'«  Bar«au  la  M1» 
•iMlppl.  »3.  SU:  criUelun  of  Lbs 
Bureau  by  John  Ulaor  BotO,  S6&; 
J.  D.  D.  DeBow  crIliclMa  tbe  Bn- 
rwu.  UK;  ft  XortlMre  optnloB  of 
tlw  BoTMn.  3S4 :  ths  eburcli  klhu- 
tleo  1b  Vlrdnla,  II,  !S0:  opposl- 
UOD  to  Nonhsni  mltilRt«ri.  3SS: 
iMirder  rhnrcbM  go  with  lb* 
Bftiith.  £36:  (be  IndiiatrlBj  iffMts 
of  BeooDilructkiD.  SOO. 

Cmgtmm.  Sch^tk  ExKcmrc  Doco- 
KBlvn:  Oarl  Schun'B  report  on 
oomlltlons  m  tb0  SouUi,  1.  11.  tS, 
62,  88,  ti,  77,  95.  S61 :  B.  C.  Tm- 
nun  on  coadKlou  in  tke  60UU1, 
44.  ».  «4.  K2.  9S:  itaUnMaH  Of 
0«e«r4l  KIAdoo  00  eondltloM  la 
Toxaa.  M:  0«iieiml  Sw&tim  on 
M>BdltloBa  In  Alabama.  82;  North 
CaroliDft  ordlDance  mbollBhlas  Slav- 
«rr,  ITB:  ori)l&aiie«  declarlns  K- 
ciMloa  nail  and  rold.  ISO:  orsui- 
Intloa  of  ft  "JohnwD"  ttata  gor- 
Mikn«at.  181:  lft*8  In  fore«  In 
North  CaralUa  an»r  th«  War.  18S; 
report  OD  negro  teetlmonr  In 
North  Oaroltaa,  S$9;  tlw  labor  sit- 
natloa  Id  Alatama,  266:  bw  pro- 
blbttlQs  liiternuirnae«  of  ibe  rae«a 
In  AJabama.  273:  "Blaek  lawa." 
279,  ?»0:  0«n.  Qrant'a  report  on 
condltlona  In  tlt»  South.  SO,  343; 
0«a.  TillKtD'a  criticism  ut  Grant's 
report,  244;  Bureau  Courts  In 
Oeorsla.  347;  eonllscatlonB  In 
Sontfa  Carolina.  3G4;  rtport  of  ta 
armr  offlc«r  on  eondftlOM  t&  Loula- 
laoa,  li.  1G3:  Sborldan'e  "banditti" 
tatocran.  1ST:  the  Brook»Snxt*r 
trouble  In  Arkaims.  ISO;  report 
of  Gen.  Wocer  Bw*)!^  OS  Mgro 
t-dticntlon,  180;  nCKni  ediMalloa, 
182;  Kn  Klnx  UoTflgwoL  360.  X76: 
Arkaons  revohitlon.  S9S. 

OongrMO.  Seratc  MtacEtXAxnova 
Dooinaxnt:  latlmldailon  of  no- 
ETO  Democrats.  1).  S9:  neavpaper 
edlEortal  on  tbe  "color  lloa,"  S9<: 
advertlHmeoU  of  D«mocr«lle 
workinc  men.  413;  newspaper  edi- 
torial on  conditlooit  in  South 
OaroHna,  (U. 

ConKreoa^  Berate  Rcront:  Rtu- 
bem  Davis  on  Ictinildatlon  of  ii» 
greet).  11.  87:  reiwn  of  a  Senate 
OMDmlttM  on  eondltloiu  In  Loale- 
lam,  14(. 


Oongraai,  8k.^«ti:  Rarom-  ox  Uiaca 
*m»  Caiitai.  t  iopprow d  \ ;  w 
enttr  vote  not  co«nte4.  11.  tU^J 
Improvwoent  ot  Mai^ca.  UZ-. 
cret  aodeUes  ainae«  tbn 
444:  bnntlliT  between  tiladw  1 
wbltea.  (46;  aoela)  Iroabloe 
blacks.  t4R:  "Jim  Croir"  can. 

Consroea,  STATtms  at  I'Aaax: 
"Iron  clad"  test  oath,  1.  191;  resalihl 
tlim  to  appoint  the  Joint  comalt' 
t(^  on   ReconiU-UctloD.    197;   CtM 
RlgbtA  A«t  of  isee.  197:    r«M«nr, 
tlon   of  Tenniaaaa   to   the   Usloa 
lOJ;     Tklrd     Becoanruction 
(15;  act  rvlattag  to  the 
tJon   ot   TlrglDla.    T«ODe 
Texas.  4J>T:   act   raadmlttla 
Klnla.  48S;    tbo  Fifteenth  Ai 
m«ot.    498:    CiTll    RtgbU 
1S75.  II.  2U:  AmneeiT  A<n  of  isnj 
431;    repeal    ot    Federal    BImUc 
l««s.  43S:  AnuMstT  Act  e( 
4X2.    Bee  aI«o   AcU  and  Roeln- 
Uoni,  and  Public  I.«wi.  under  Coe* 
Sreai. 

OMieaBaio:«Ai.  Gioea:  tbn  CrltUn- 
den  ReeoIiitloDS^  l,  US;  Cbarks 
Sumocr'ii  rettoluttooe  on  Recon- 
ttrudiOD,  H4.  I4&;  sp«echM  of 
Tfaaddee*  Sttrega  00  Reconitrae- 
tloo.  nesTO  soBrafle,  and  coaSsea- 
tlon.  144-lsS:  cbenea  acainat  Oca. 
O.  O.  Howard.  379. 

Conterratltre  pnrtr.  11.  M.  3S».  See 
aitQ  Democratic  partr. 

ConstUitloa.  ameodiDeUs  Va.  8es 
OoDireas.  and  ameadnents  fa 
number. 

ConstitnUona,  Alabama.  I.  ISS.  IL 
4S3:  Arkanaaa,  I,  454;  Lonialaaa, 
L  4M.  11.  ISf.   4S1;    AUaatlBtppl.  I. 

464.  II,    4(10:     South    CsralliMU   L 

465.  \l  4S1:  TexML  I.  SIL 
OosBTtrcnoT  or  thk  Usnon  Ixucs 

or  AMtaii-A:      tt.  7. 

CoTtsTITCTHI?!      AXV     RiTVAt.     Of     tb* 

Knighut  of  tbo  Wblte  Canwlla,  11, 

CooMltutlouI  Union  Qnards,  fl,  UI- 
OoDTeDtlona.  AJaboma.  1.  177,  4U: 

South  Carolina.  449. 
Conway.    T.    W.,   on    coadltlons   la 

LiouUiana.   I,  36S. 
Cotton,    confiscated,    I,    S&-33;    tSL 

•4.   31-35. 

Cotmclt  of  Satetr.  U,  a£T.  »S. 
OottrtB.  mllltai;.  I.  ZOa.  XU. 
Crawford.  8.  W..  oa  eaoaaa  of 

Klux  UoTCiiMBl,  11,  SU- 
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Cndit  vjrrtcin.  II.  311.  817,  <37.  139. 
Creieeni  City  Wblw  LeaKue.  II.  35?. 
Cfltiendeii   ResolullODB.   I,  118. 
Cnoks,  I.inc  of  Bisuih*  SiMPsas: 

"dUlotogmttloD    kdA     atnorptton" 

poHcy.  II.  243. 
Crop  Hen  srsleni,  II.  437,  439. 
CurrT-  J-  Li<  U..  on  oe^ro  education, 

U,  179.  t08,  21ii. 

Davis.  Jettkbhok.  dlitltk«  of.  I,  36; 
r«l«fl8«4  tram  priAOD,  61;  ncgroe*' 
rtar  or.  il.  8S. 

Day,  U  W.,  on  rausea  of  Ku  Klax 
Moventmt,  11,  S31. 

"Deftd-bll"  •Til.  II.  31S. 

Dtt  B1sn«.  Atefbind*.  on  Ckux*  of 
Ku  KIux  Movement.  It.  S44. 

De  Bow,  J.  D.  B..  OD  the  Frnodm«ii's 
Bureau,  I,  3G6;  on  effects  ol  tmast,' 
ciDRlIon.  II,  300, 

Demoemllc  partjr.  ia  LaufRtuia.  l. 
229;  Id  Atotamii.  4S1;  mUouI 
plAttoms.  4S1.  II.  99;  condmmtad 
tij  Unton  L.«agu«.  13;  drops  suna 
of  "Cooeerrml**,"  »I ;  Young 
Hen'a  Democratic  Club,  3fi6;  os- 
tracism of  DSKTo  DcmocrstR.  2S3: 
fXanorrnUp  worldnn  men.  413. 

Dent.  Loitl*.  cftudld»t<!  for  Kovemor 
of  MlmlHlppl.  II.  93. 

Deputr  manilMtlM,  InflttetM^  «l«c- 
Uons.  II.  131.  IIS.  li». 

D«aUtutloQ  after  Ihe  War.  1,  UZB. 

Dlaablliltes  of  whltm  r«DMTMl,  II. 
431 

D1*fnu)clilaMn«Dt.  ot  whitm.  I.  433. 
462:  «  eaciM  of  Ku  KIux  Mov»- 
meat,  II,  332:  of  blacks,  353;  of 
blacks  and  whim,  -ISO. 

Dtoordrr  In  18$^.  I.  1. 

DosMtetl«^  relations  of  ti«KTO*R  In 
Sooth  Carolina.  I.  £!I4. 

Doslla.  A.  P.,  radical  aDM«h.  1.  281. 

Ooiiglaaa.  rr«dorlek.  hxrr,  *Kt> 
TiMSx:  troubles  o(  freedom.  1.  S9; 
crlllciim  ttccdmcD'a  Daak,  SSS. 

Drew,  alected  covernor  of  Florida, 
U.  <16. 

Dual  eavemmcBtB.  11.  ISl.  141. 

Dnncan.  B.  0-.  on  n.lzed  scboots.  il, 
«7. 

EooKoMir  CoxDmoKs  after  the  War. 
(iMtniptlon  of  prop^rtr.  I.  9:  <1«- 
tltiitlon.  SO;  fonflttcatlona,  S5:  cot- 
ton l»K.  34:  coodltloDs  durlnic  R«- 
coKBlnictloB.  II.  SSS;  rer«ireoc«w, 
ZeB;  indunrlul  reorgaDlzatlOD. 
298:  decline  of  tbe  Black  Belt  and 


progroas  of  wblte  dlalrlcls.  809; 
ecDDomlc  caoaei  of  Ku  KIux  Hove- 
Riant  333.  337.  338;  later  condi- 
tions. 13S-44!. 

Education  dorlnK  BeconBtnictlon. 
sketch  of.  n.  IBB;  ivfnrencoii,  Ififl; 
Northern  views.  171;  Southern 
viewa.  176;  Northern  aid  to  nesro 
adticatlon,  1 82:  mixed  seboota. 
1ST:  Recoii»trtiellDo  edttcathm. 
196;  ATttatronic'B  views,  SOB;  Atn- 
erlntn  UlealoBarr  Aatoclatioa.  SS4. 

Electio^i  or  Onnaiic  C  Srrrcrai; 
use  of  troopa  and  deputy  marsbali 
In  elrctlnnK.  II.  131. 

Electlosa  and  election  meihoda.  II. 
81:  In  Alabama.  81.  93.  131.  3S9: 
In  Plorl'la,  S,^.  SC,  41S:  In  OeorKia, 
433;  In  LouUIana.  417;  In  South 
Oirollna.  79,  40S,  419;  Influenced 
by  ITnlon  League.  £4,  by  ne«ro  tall- 
Itia.  79.  by  troops  and  deputr  mar- 
>«hals.  123.  131.  135.  ISST;  repeal  of 
Federal  election  laws.  431.  411. 

Einaitclpalion.  iDduitrlal  rMoIlM  of. 

11.  8  no. 

ISnforcement  Acts,  tl,  102.  II!.  IS3; 
Inni'cnc"  of.  ISS;  noi  conntltnllon- 
al.   42S4;8. 

KplBCoiml  cburch.  closed  In  Alaba- 
ma. II.  223:  reelloK  of  Bplacopal- 
laiiB.  2;d:  la  Vtrcinla.  230;  IMCTO 
EptMOpallatta.   261. 

Etiuat  righta,  Somncr'a  view,  II.  292; 
A  Sonthera  opinion.  291;  Cirll 
RlRbts  Act,  Z9S.  Sec  aUo  Gdiica- 
tton. 

FriHMiAT,  control,  In  atate  alTalia.  II. 
I03>lt2.  Se*  aint}  Enforcement 
Acts,  and  Rlectloiu. 

fifteenth  AtnendinAM.  I.  493:  acts 
to  enforce,  tl.  10!.  113.  123;  Inter- 
preted by  U.  S-  Supreme  Court  lo 
U.  9.  vcrsHt  Harrii.  4«.  In  avll 
RiKhts  caacB.  428;  evaded  by  South- 
ern ttatea.  460. 

Flaancea  ot  Ri^^'ooatrucUon,  II.  89- 
72.    Beg  aUo  8tat««  by  name. 

Flsk.  Gen.  Clinton,  rnport  on  conill- 
ttati>  tn  Kentucky,  1.  346. 

Pi^niOA,  AcTH  asp  IlRiOT.crM>Ka  or 

TIIK    nr^rRAI.    AflREMBLT    OF:       IftW 

reRutallnn  labor  contracta  of  »e- 
irroea.  I.  275:  provldlBi;  tor  acboola 
for  neKToes.  !77. 
Florida,  addrena  of  Oovemor  Walk- 
er In  1865, 1.  60;  a  negro  politician, 
SS2;  sintiia  of  aoirro,  2S4.  257,  371: 
tabor  problems.  S6G:     tabor    con- 
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Flortda  (eomtitmedy 
UtiEtM,  ns;  UKTO  scboote  In  ISU. 
277:  fnuds  npon  fretHlina,  SU; 
FtiMdoMB'*  Bureau.  ST6;  ■tote  i«- 
«tiBltt«d  to  Dvloo.  4Te:  LIBC0I& 
BrMbcrliood,  II.  90;  Unlnn  L«mcm. 
28:  cbaricter  of  CoTcnior  St«una. 
40:  "ni>ei1lii(  oonmltteF"  tit  Uia 
IWlriMuN^  M:  »l«!UoD  methodt. 
M.  M:  pMb«dr  fmul.  IH:  a  po- 
lltloil  tM>OB  la  «  (•■era  RcbooL 
3AS:  J«Klo>Mr  la  &«er»  cbitrcb**. 
1G«;  ■Iwpinc  wltb  eeerow  and 
klHtsg  Duro  tebla  lor  t«Ui,  ISl : 
Banal  BlfbU  \mm.  2S6:  Tonas 
Mm't  DcDOcnUc  Club.  J6(:  end 
of  MriMtbAg  nil*,  4U:  onfTRiM' 
lieriuc*  fron  the  c«rp«tbM8«Tt. 
43S. 

"FoTM""  laws.  See  Bntoitwm«tit 
Acts. 

PorfHtM  RiKbU.  plu  of  Reeon- 
mrurllon.  1.  134- 

7orr««t.  Ota.  N.  B..  on  cmniM  of  Ra 
Klmc  ««rv«aMiit.  11,  S4S. 

PoKT  WoKTH  Heuu:  on  tbe  rar- 
ottiilun    In    Arkansaa    In   1874,   It. 

"Portr  a«m  cad  a  mnl«."  i.  »«. 

FXotvr,  Ch«rln<,  ft«iur*nr»B  ki  to 
Prtfltde&t  Hk7M'b  Sontbem  pol- 
icy. 11.  413. 

PottrlMnUi  Ameniiavat.  raj«et>d  bj 
tbe  Sontbwrti  BtatM.  1.  214;  a 
SoQtbent  mopoMl  tor  a  Four- 
teenth Amflndcntat,  :3S:  lext  of, 
478;  acta  to  mforr*.  11.  102.  IIS. 
I!3;  Interpreted  by  IJ.  S.  Suimme 
Court  In  Uto  Slaaehi^r  Houm  can- 
M,  4SS.  la  U.  9.  ferfui  Cmlk- 
■bankti,  424.  In  U.  .^  «Hrr»t(»  Bar- 
rle,  4I«;  dtaablttttea  uJ"4*t,  roraor- 
ed.  411.  in. 

Ptaaiii.  taxation,  and  expe^tnre, 
II.  W  rt  ■if7 

Fraedmen.  Inwi  for,  I.  241.  Bet  sJM 
NeSTO  and  Necroea. 

FVeadmea's  Aid  Society.  M.  E. 
Cbtirch.  ti.  3G3.  £«  abo  R»porU 
of  Fn-«lin^n'«  AH  Society. 

Pr«»dn«i'E  'Savings  Bank,  ref«r 
encM.  1.  31T.  318:  art  of  1n<>onwni- 
tlon.  382:  In  op«rat[on,  SS3:  Infor^ 
malton  And  atAllstin.  SSI.  3SG;  se- 
eount  of  Ft«(lerlck  DouxIms.  !5G; 
iDTeatlRaUon  by  Congress.  189:  «*■ 
perltmr*  of  a  deiioaltor.  393:  far- 
almJIa  o(  a  depositor's  aocoant.  S14 

Vnmnirx'a  Bjutk  Boos  axti  Cnou- 


1 


LAsa;  Islofvimtloo  about  tbt  Bask, 
t.«4. 

FrsadiHa'a  Gumo.  sketiA  of.  L 
US:  isfsfsaets.  S16;  lavs  nisting 
t«  lbs  Btttesa,  119;  odklsl  rsgt^ 
tlODs  and  raports.  327;  cgaBfsOna 
poUcy  and  Itt  r«a«lis,  UQ:  oili- 
iona  ol  tbe  Bortao.  SCI;  tbe  Prwd- 
nwn'a  SsTtav  Bank,  sn:  a  Bs- 
reav  nvem  of  'VfBtrasea,'*  <3. 

rwMmfs  Rsoosb:  corrs^wad- 
race  botwcea  a  Nortbeni  teocbcr 
sod  a  SoDtbeni  Mltor.  U.  IKt 

FreedoiB  of  tbe  DSgro.  Its  Uonbta 
and  dlaappolBtn«at«,  L  S9. 

PultvrtoD.  Oen.  J.  6..  ropert  cm  ibe 
FrvedBMB'B  Bunian  tn  Loalalaai, 
I.  W. 

(1ABII5CB.  AX5A.  tsacber  ot  a  ealomi 
schMl.  II.  183.  ^ 

Osrlsad.  A.  H..  electad  gurmrn^T  fitfl 
Arhaaaas.  U,  S»t.  ■ 

Garrett,  J.  J.,  on  caims  of  Ka  Klnx 
MoTement  tt,  SS7. 

C»nlry.    Capt.   W.    T..    IttTaKioUa^ 
Ibe  iiae  of  bacon  la  elecUoaa, 
88- 

Geor^a.  d«stlliitloB   Id    ISU.  1,  13.1 
23;    rsllronda  destrojfKl.   l»:    dl>-1 
orderly  aesroe*.  M;  oourt*  of  tt«| 
Freedmen'a  Barean.  247:  tisedmesj 
•zp^ct  cocflMsitlon.  354:  atate  n-\ 
admitted  to  tbe  Tlnloa.  47<:  expcdt- 
ed.   491):      PMOSstructed   &   aecmid 
tlm«^  490:  edneatloD  of  wblica  sad . 
blacks,  II.  Sn3;  onnnlzatloQ  of  1 
Nortliern    MelbodUt    cburch.  240;] 
lav  country    and    up<OBntry 
croM,    !78:    fsellns    bstwsen    tli 
rseaa.  XT7;  ntsroea  aftsr  tee  y^rs] 
of  fr««dom,  Ut:   races  not   (o  In*; 
lemarry.    288;    fre*    negro   lebor 
800:    makloR   contracts    vltb 
groea,  304;  flrai  pay  day  on  a  ; 
tatlon.    SOS;    r»n<1ltion    of    tottofll 
and   rice  pl«ntatlnn«.  31(:   can 
of  the  Ka  KInx  MovemeBt.  210;] 
election      mot  bode     after      Rmoo 
Btruetloa.  433;   negro  morale 
twentr  ytara  of  freedom,  44^ 

Oordoo.  Gen.  John  B..  an  iba 
HTOee  of  Georgia.  II.  STG:  on 
«F  Ka  Klas  MovamaDt.  340:  under-' 
fltindlne  with  tba  friends  of  Pr««- 
Ident   Bayee.  419- 

Gmnd   Array   of  tb«    Reptibltft 

342. 
''Grandrallier"  ckiuses  In  tbe  ■ 
cooatltutioiui.  II.  451.  4»3. 


OrtZtt,  G«ier^  U.  S..  report  od  con- 
dltloiiM  In  thti  South.  I.  Gl;  on  the 
Tntimoa'a  Bureau,  313;  l«tt«r  to 
0«ii.  O.  O-  Uoiranl,  3)5:  dlxvcoM 
from  optalOQ  of  t^«  attorney  gen- 
vnl.  410. 

Grant.  Fretldent  TJ.  S„  InterferfiB 
In  MlMfnippl  politics.  II,  9S:  oot 
radoraed  by  Rrfonn  Republlcous 
Id  ArkuiMn,  96;  cotiil«niD«d  by 
Mlstlulppl  ccmsprratlTea.  97;  <IU- 
pvndi  the  writ  of  ha.lti-*«  <:orpua  la 
South  Carolina.  12S;  iiidiolils  rad- 
icals In  tbQ  South.  U2,  160,  IGl, 
1M;  attitude  In  the  campafsn  of 
1976.  400,  417:  rofuHs  lo  support 
radioal*  In  L>aul«i(uta,  417. 

Ontter.  Honoe,  osdorsed  ta  Arkac- 
■u  and  Misslsslitpl.  II.  H.  97. 

OrlCT»on.  Gen.  B.  H.,  on  hlBtorlcal 
soel«ll«ii  In  the  Soutb,  I,  19. 

Hauk,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  let- 
tar  of  Lincoln  to.  regarding  negro 
snBraeo,  I,  HE. 

HaJco;,  L.  H..  Bishop  of  Colored 
Hcthodlat  Episcopal  obtircb,  on 
tlM  GODdlttoa  of  Ua  race.  II.  413. 

Hauploa,  G«n.  Wads,  on  the  be- 
havior of  oagro  trnopa.  1,  47-18: 
Mter  on  Die  Southern  situation. 
66:  opinion  of  the  provisional  icov- 
vrnmvnts,  195-196;  crtllclacH  tba 
Fr«edm«n'B  Bureau,  36T-3C9;  ad- 
vocates negro  suttraec  4^1;  apoecb 
to  blackH.  li,  411;  letter  from  ex- 
■lave.  413;  beoanea  governor  of 
South  Onrolfna.  4S1. 

Hampton  (a  brother  of  Oen.  Wade 
Hamptoo),  opinion  on  negro  auf- 
fnute.  1.  ti. 

Hunpton  achool  for  negroes.  11. 
2OT.    Bet  ciMo  Annalrong, 

lUrdjr.  Praaldent  J.  C.  on  black 
and  vhito  labor  la  cotton  produc- 
tion. II.  141. 

Barroll.  J.  H..  Baooits  akd  Bastxb 
Wa»:  charscler  of  OoTornor  Clay- 
too.  U.  S9:  wblte  mllllla  lu  Arttan- 
■u.  73. 

Harriaon.  Burton  N.,  Id  regdrd  to 
tba  trial  ot  JofTcraon  Davis.  1.  61. 

Bafaa.  I*reaideDt  R.  B,.  prosperliTe 
poller  toward  the  Soutb,  II,  419; 
vlUuIravs  troops  from  Lout^laoa 
ud  8oatli  OaToHna.  119.  12i>:  htii 
Sontbem  poller  attacked  by  C^baru- 
tmUn.   431. 

Heroes  of  Anertcc.  M,  3.  21 :  a  cnuac 
of  Ka  Rliix  IforeBMnt.  SS4.  flee 
olio  Usion  L«ec«e. 


Hill.  Benjamin  H.,  gives  reasons 
yrttj  Wblga  became  Democrat*,  II, 
91. 

Hill.  Joshua,  senator  from  Georzta. 
apMch  on  equal  rights.  U.  SSS. 

Historical  aocleties  and  febellloin, 
Oeneral  Orlemn'a  optalon.  1.  59, 

HoMen.  Joaepb  W„  description  of 
the  Kd  K!ux  costum*.  II,  364. 

Holden,  W.  W..  ftppoincod  provision- 
nl  governor  of  North  Caroltnu.  I, 
171;  r«put«dt;hler  of  Union  L.«aKue 
in  Nortb  Carolina.  U,  21,  21,  2S.  27; 
uee  of  militia,  7S. 

Howard.  (General  O.  0.,  I,  315  etteQ.; 
Uonoral  Grant's  letter,  344;  at 
Charloxton,  3G6;  charges  against, 
379. 

Hiimpbreys,  B.  O.,  provisional  gor- 
amor  of  MlasUalppl,  mesaage  od 
Lbe  nein'o  prol>lein.  I.  £51. 

Himttngtoa.  C.  P.,  viewa  on  Recon- 
struction. I,  ISE. 

lu-L-BTiuTioNS,  tacBlmllB  of  cartoon 
hy  Ryland  Randolph,  The  Fate  of 
the  Carpetbagger  and  the  Scala- 
wag, 1,  frontispiece;  Lincoln's  con- 
ditions or  peace,  fncaimllo  of  mem* 
ornndum  given  to  J.  A.  Caoqibell. 
HI;  facsimile  of  page  of  Howell 
Cobb's  letter  on  Reconstructloo, 
128;  facsimile  of  Bancroft's  draft 
of  a  meesoge  to  President  Johnton, 
186:  facsimile  of  depositor's  ac- 
count In  tbe  Froodmen'R  Sarlnga 
Bank,  394 :  photograph  of  membars 
of  the  South  Carallcn  loglslature, 
II,  frontispiece;  tacatmllo  of  pace 
ol  Ritual  «r  Uoton  Leacnev  10; 
facsimile  ot  pagw  ot  Prnerlpta  ot 
Kti  Ktux  Klan,  SM;  pbotoerapti  of 
Kti  Klux  coatame^  S61. 

Immteratlon  to  the  South,  enoour- 
oged  bjr  law,  il.  399:  oppoeed  hy 
ncgroMi.  310. 

Impmcbmc^t  of  tbe  PresldOAt,  1, 
1&S;  nrtlcloa  of  Impoachmont,  458; 
Opinion  of  Senator  Charles  Sum- 
ner. 470, 

iTDKFRXDimT  Moxm»:  a  Ku  Klux 
order.  It.  tii. 

InitopondeDts  forced  into  line,  11* 
SSO. 

Industrial  conditions  during  Recon- 
ttrnctlon.  II.  29B-3:'l,  and  ch.  xllL 
Bee  alto  Economic  Conditions. 

Intennarriage  of  races  forbid  deiL 
in  Alaban^  1.^4;  In  Arkansas. 
27G;    In  Mlaalaalppl,  28T;   declared 
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latarmmirlikKa  (ronJiNued) 
lUe^l  IB  OmtkIk.  II.  !8S:  t&BtuuwB 
IJ)  HiMlUlppI,  :8»,  Z»l;  Gerrtt 
asltb'v  Tiewa  on,  XK;  attitude  ot 
Uw  K&lghu  ot  ltt«  Wblie  Camella. 
SM. 

IMlaidMioB  of  BtcntM,  la  Al«- 
huM,  II.  n.  ST.  283:  la  Ul«lail»- 
PL  VI:  in  Soutfe  Carolina.  ««.  «i)7; 
advtoad  a*  a  poller,  S8T.  ««'«  «^ 
w  Kb  XIbz  UoreioeBt,  and  Xe- 
eroea. 

InUnldatloD  of  whltaa.  II.  »,  7S- 
80.  St.  89.  tJl.  1».  136.  189.  1S3, 

InrlslUo  Bmplr*.  II.  S3T.  S«c  otoo 
Kn  Klux  llovstDMU. 

"jATBAWKEaH,"   II,  860. 

"Jim  Crow"  law  In  lllulaRlp»l,  I. 
t81;  "Jim  Crow-  un  lo  Alaliiuaa. 
IL  «4e. 

JotiiaoD,  Andrew.  Tlewa  on  Recon- 
•tructloD,  1.  116.  117:  oppoiM  na- 
era  nffrace.  117:  myt  ftaias  are 
not  daatroyad,  116,  117:  hla  work 
ot  ItMtoratloa."  US-SIO:  ilaMron 
til*  CDBr«<l«rate  local  govvrtunonts, 
1ST,  IfiS;  aouiMlT  pnclUMlloo  of 
May  £9,  186S.  168:  appolou  W.  W. 
Holdeo  provlalona)  gOTornor  of 
Nortli  Carolina.  171;  adTlsM  a 
qualified  aulTrase  for  segroeB.  177; 
deaanda  tkal  th«  Cosfaderata  d*bt 
Ik  repadlBi«d.  180;  SubIdb**  miln- 
loD  of  Jobnaon'a  policy,  186:  aea- 
■agM  to  CongTBaa  on  "rMtoraUos." 
136;  facilinlla  of  Banrroft'a  draft 
of  a  meaaoca.  186:  prodafma  tb« 
wu-  ai  an  «nd.  193;  ttia  sp«acb 
at  Cleveland.  £tS;  oppOMB  tbe 
FourteanUi  Aniendmrat.  237;  ve- 
toes tti«  Freedm«D'9  Bureau  falU. 
^1\\  Impeachment  ot.  45S:  Sum- 
ner'a  oi>lnion  on  tmpaacltmeDt, 
470;  fala  policy  andorMd  by  the 
Alabana  laglalatnre.  193:  bm- 
oiortal  ot  Ataten*  teclslnlure  to, 
49;  letters  aad  reports  to  Johnson, 
from  Sberrard  Qemaaa.  relatlns 
to  cotton  HtcallDg.  28;  from  H.  M. 
WMtenoa  on  eotton  trauds  and 
on  lempor  of  tb»  Sonthom  poople. 
S9.  81:  from  Qaoeral  Grant  rela- 
tlvo  to  coniHttons  ts  the  Sotith,  (1, 
843;  IroBl  a  Volontgt  woman  r*1a- 
tlve  to  Lee  and  Uarts,  37;  troin 
Gen.  Wade  Hunpton.  47.  66.  19G. 
867:  from  Carl  Scburx  on  atain 
IB  the  South.  11.  n.  33.  73.  77.  95; 
from  BenJ.  C.  TranaD.  44,  (7,  88, 


W:  finoB  BIlMn  A.  Allen  oa  aOaln 
la  Maw  Ortoaaa,  (4S. 

Jotuuno.  Hancbri  V,  on  Rcoqb- 
■truMEoo,  1,  13L 

Jonxaox  MSB.:  tteport  ot  Shcr- 
rard  OeRieBs  on  cottos  Bleallag 
lo  LottWana,  I.  2S;  report  of  H 
M.  WattcraoB  on  cotton  stcallas 
Id  the  South.  39;  letter  of  a  I'a- 
iOBtat  woman  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
S<:  latter  of  H,  M.  Watieraoa  te 
Andrew  Johiuon,  51;  LlBeali*B 
BMmoraodnm  of  conditloas  ot 
peace,  113:  letter  of  Howell  Cobb 
on  ReoODBtructloB.  IZS:  letter  ot 
Hemchel  V.  Jobasoo  on  Rcoon- 
•tmctloB,  182;  letter  of  a  Ufil«a 
LeagTiAT  on  Reoooatruclloa,  111; 
C«rrli  Smith's  public  letters  on  Re' 
const rnct Ion.  137.  139;  letter  ol 
Salmon  r.  tHiase  on  negro  tuffrace. 
141:  tetter  of  C.  P.  Huatisstou  on 
Reconstruction.  IBS;  a  Sovthnu 
propoaal  for  a  FouTt««Dtb  antrnri 
ment.  233:  totter  of  C.  Q.  Iiw»- 
mlBger  on  race  aad  labor  preb- 
lenai  247;  letter  ol  Btbao  A.  AUea 
OB  General  Sberldan's  rule  la  New 
Orleans,  442. 

JohDftton,  Gen.  Josmli  E..  conven- 
tion with  Ganartl  Sberman.  1.  IM 

Joint  Committee  oa  Reconstruction. 
See  Copji'm. 

fr«wt«>rt,  v.  0.,  Kovemor  of  Loula- 
iBsa.  cteracter  of  bli>  s-lmlnUira- 
llon.  11.  55;  gets  oOce  by  traiid. 
143:  diilikt  of  bis  role.  144:  rebal- 
Iton  se«lDti  It.  144-161:  aupportad 
by  Perieral  troops.  lS0-Iii4:  hat 
l«KlsUtar«  dispersed  by  troopK 
16«;  saved  by  tbe  "Mtieeler  Adjust' 
ment."  157- 

Konnady.  Mrs.  T.  L.  MS.  Arannrr: 
military  mUrule  in  Alabama.  1.  411 

K«ntiiek]r.  Fr«ediaeo'B  Bureau  In.  I,  , 
34G. 

Klddoo.  Gvs.  S.  B.,  report  on  condi- 
tion of  Dftcroes  la  Texaa.  I.  79. 

KQlghta  of  the  White  Camelli.  IL 
327.  349.  See  slM  Ku  Kloit  Uorc 
ment 

Ku  Klnx  Act.  11.  t23:  declared  uo- 
conMltatlanal.  426. 

Ku  Klux  Klan.  eoiuiee.  tl.  38.  3>1; 
cbaracter  and  objects,  347;  traas- 
fomiatton  of  the  order.  350;  ces- 
tume.  SS4:  a  Ku  Klux  order.  8(C: 
a  Kn  Klux  jiarade.  367;  negro  oA- 
dalt  made  to  ralsn,  371;  a  negio 
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whlKted.  ill:  Prealdent  Grant's 
prodmBaatlon  aB&tnsi.  In  South 
Carolina.  12S.  Hrt  at*o  Cangrvsa 
(Ku  Klus  Report),  uid  Ka  Klux 
MoremenL 
Ku  K!ui  Hovement.  akatch.  li.  3!7; 
mtitreflcc*.  SSO;  cauKS.  23.  331; 
Ih?  prlDclpIm  of  tb*  CKrat  orders. 
Ml;  mstbodB  ftod  work,  860;  th« 
Kku  outl&wed.  3T9;  HlQa  Clubs, 
107.  Bee  aUo  Ku  KlU3  Klaa. 
Knlebu  of  Uio  White  Camella. 
CouDcIl  of  safety.  Young  Uen's 
Dmnocratlc  Cluk  and  tiM  »ta1«« 
by  oamc 

Lium.  nKUlatloo8lnFlorliU,i.  275; 
regulation*  ot  tlie  Freedmen's  Bu- 
rwu.  Ztl  et  se«.  £6ie  aUo  Black 
Lawji,  Rconoislc  CondRlaaK,  tndiui- 
trl&k  Condllloiui,  Raott  aad  Labor 
probtoma. 

tZiws  or  MrsHisBiPFi;  Jim  Crow 
law,  1.  281;  apureotice  lAW,  28i: 
Tasrant  uw,  283;  civil  rlgbia  of 
frcedii)«o.   288;   offenses  of  freHl- 

Laws  or  TKKrncssKc:  doflnlng  "per- 
•ons  ot  color,"  I,  3I0. 

Lava  In  fore«  Id  a  Soattwro  stato 
after  tbe  War.  I,  1E3. 

Lee.  Geo.  Rolxn  B..  iuItIc«  of  a  Un- 
ionist woman  in  regard  10.  i.  3S: 
leit«r»  tolattos  to  Rcroostrtictlon. 
CS. 

L««,  Oea.  St«>phoo  D..  oa  asrlcaltur- 
at  conditions  In  tbe  Souttt.  I).  137. 

LeglBlailTe  un(h>fDi;  of  Reconslnic- 
tlon.  II.  131. 

Lalgli.  Frances  Btitler,  Tiot  YitAiis 
OK  A  Ocohgia  P1.AXTAT10K:  ncsn> 
Splacopallaos,  II,  361;  free  negro 
tabor.  300;  making  contracts  with 

,tr««<Im«a,     301:     the    rre»<In«Q'> 

FlIrM  j»y  day,  305;  decline  of  tb« 

teotton  and  rice  ptaDtationa.  31S: 

[iMirTo  moralB  after  twenty  years. 
*U. 

Leeter.  J.  C,  sod  WIIwq.  D.  U.  Kir 
Klvx  Klax:  troDstomiatlon  of 
the  Klaa,  II,  364;  a  Ko  Klux  pa- 
rede.  367. 

Liberal  Repulillesn  ptatfortn.  U.  97. 

Lincoln.  Abrmham.  President,  view* 
mi  K«caniiCrtK-il«a,  I.  109;  itoclitm 
tbat  so  statQ  can  secede.  109;  am- 

Jieair  pradamoUoB.  109;  prodsma- 
ion  on  R«ooD0troctloo.  lit;  sun- 
_  sis  a  quallDed  nesro  euffra^e. 
[12 ;    memorandum   of   conditions 


of  peace  given  to  J.  A.  Campbell. 

113;  sp«Mti  on  ReconsI ruction.  lU. 
Lincoln  Brothcrtraod,  U,  S,  20.    Sec 

olM  UqIod  Ijoague. 
Undaajr.  Robert  B..  gOTemor  of  At- 

Kbaina.  opinion   of  mlMton  work 

amoDi;  tbe  necroee.  II.  2S2:  condl- 

Itou  of  the  mountain  whites.  2S9; 

cnnaea  oC  the  Ku  Klux  Morement. 

331. 

"Little  jokers."  used  In  norida  elec- 
tions. II.  3&,  66. 

Louisiana,  ccnfbcatlon  In.  1.  30;  b»- 
gro  troops  la,  43;  Democratic  plat- 
form Id  1866,  2S9;  S(>eocbes  of  Dr. 
Dostte,  231:  BlatuH  of  neeroes. 
279;  the  Freedmen'i  Bureau.  340. 
362:  critlclam  or  <3eii.  Shendan. 
4(2;  constlLutloD  of  18CS.  ISt; 
state  readmitted  to  tb«  Union.  4T<: 
opposition  of  wbltM  to  Recoustruc< 
tlon,  (84;  character  of  Governor 
Warmotb,  II,  39;  cnrpotbosEeTS 
and  neuron.  46;  carpetbatc  ni)e, 
K;  reglslrstloo  and  election.  SI: 
radicals  divided,  141 ;  disputed  (ov- 
ernn>«n(a.  141-160;  stat^  houa«  seis- 
ed bf  Msrsbal  rsckard,  143;  the 
revolution  In  iSTt.  144-lSl;  condi- 
tions after  tb«  revolution,  152,  ISS: 
ledslsiure  broken  up  by  troops. 
1fi6;  ShSTldan's  "banditti"  tels- 
KTsm.  IGT:  mixed  sehooU  compul- 
sory. l&S;  DO  Peabodr  fund  for 
Louisiana,  184;  conditions  Id  tbe 
schools.  198;  Cbe  State  tfahvi-sUy, 
199;  Norlbern  Metbodlst  cburcb 
OTBnnlxed,  238":  fear  of  negro  In- 
■urreetlon.  270,  ZTS;  social  coodl- 
ttona  In  1S7S,  374;  auadroons,  27f: 
caoBea  of  Kn  Klux  Uovmneot.  343; 
the  '76  Aaeoclstlon,  3&S;  While 
Letftue  plaiform,  3S8;  methods  of 
tbe  Klan.  3S5:  Ku  KMn  Inflacnce 
Id  vlecllons.  370:  dtRpvted  Kowrn- 
Diimt  In  1877.  417:  PMerel  troops 
withdrawn,  417;  end  of  carpetbag 
and  nesTo  rule.  419;  iiuSmge  lim- 
ited la  1899.  451. 

LomsuffA.  CtoSTTrvrto^  nr  1868:  I, 
4M,  11.   1S9. 

LotII8TttJ£  COimlXXsfOtJSRAL:      dtsd 

by  Harrell.  II.  SB. 

Loyalists,  mistreat  negroee.  I.  81; 
oppovo  nOKTo  sufTraice.  104;  (!»■ 
mands  as  to  Ri>conslnicllo&.  13( 

Ltoyal  Ixaeni';  aev  VaUm  League. 

Lyon.  F.  S,.  letter  In  reeard  to  cot- 
ton frands.  1.  U:  letter  relative  to 
military  sorenmieat.  414. 
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mlUMl  to  Union.  AST.  488:  charac- 
ter of  county  oOcen,  II,  it;  Gov, 
Adelbert  Ames,  42.  43;  lAJtaUon 
diirlDS  Reconstruction.  71:  intlml- 
datlim  of  BCgro**.  87;  pontics  In 
18S9.  93;  confl^rratlvM  opposfi 
Pr«eld«nt  Orant  and  endorse  Hor- 
»oe  Greel«y.  97;  a  Democntttc 
B«^lioo1  for  neKroee,  19S;  oppoiltloa 
to  R«conK(nir{l4u  ttchools.  203,  204; 
ref;iiInUoD  of  church  8errlc«8.  322: 
Interraorrbiee  of  rac«ii,  189.  291; 
fflollns  of  wbltM  during  ttocon- 
etrnoCloD.  !fi9,  !71:  ostracUni  of 
wblu  Republlcana.  272;  revoluilon 
1S7S,  3M;  tho  "color  Iln*."  395; 

iiirlt  of  ibe  press,  399;  Republl- 
□s  loM  the  atBt4?.  402;  liuliiRtrial 

Bvcay  lo  Black  B«lt  snd  progrMR 

'     white  dlWrlcts,  *S7.  441;   suf- 

tras«  limited  In  ISftfl.  4E(I. 

lissisaiFTi  CnKBTiTunos  ar  1868: 
I.  456. 

MtxsiHRiPfi  Ki^-ims  Of  1876:  lax- 
fttlOD  In  MiMlsflppl.  11. 71;  tbe  Pea.- 
body  edutstional  tvmi.  194:  edu- 
cational conditions  In  Mlaslsalppt. 

^204;  stsCement  of  R«uti*n  Davla. 
IIS;  f«ar  or  iief;i'o  aprtBinE.  171; 
cttt  oatrarlHni  of  Repubtlouu. 
172:  t  mlxnd  marrbiKo  nt  Port 
Hbeon.  291:  Iho  i«voliiClon  of 
1876,  394;  oxtracts  from  Senator 
lorton's  speech.  39D;  a  Sonthern 
rhito  Ropubllcan.  401;  wbp  tt)« 
tepubllcans  lost  MlsslGslpp!.  103. 
lonroe  County  (Alt.)  AgricultiiTnl 
ABHOctKllon.  extract*  from  ronatl- 
tuttoD.  H.  398. 

MomioMsav  ABVisnBCit:  n  meet- 
log  of  neiToea.  1.  69:  editorial  on 
the  diMjr  of  vbltm  to  tmrh  ne- 
groM.  II.  ISl:  reeolulloM  o(  Mstli- 
odiet  Prolofltants  relatlns  to  negro 
chttrch  members.  145. 

M<j>T()OMEBT  Mail:  atlltudo  of 
vbites  toward  RecoDstructloo.  I, 
420:  speech  of  a  negro.  421 1  iti>e6rti 
of  K.  W.  Pwck.  on  dlRtritnchlsIng 
••x-ronfetlcrttlrs.  4r>2. 

Moore.  B.  P..  ITnlonlst.  on  Union 
T<«asue.  It.  21,  32,  S3:  on  Ignorant 
aOelala  In  North  Oarollna,  43. 

Morgan,  A.  T.,  Yaioo,  oh  Oy   thk 

PtCKET    LlTO!   OF    FbEDIOM    IS    THE 

Sooth:     a  DemiK-ratic  acbool  for 
BecCTOW.  II.  196;  a  BBlxtd  marrUfle, 
289. 
Morion,  S««»ator.  speech  in  the  San- 
ate,  tt.  S99. 


Moscfl,  Franklin  J.,  character,  11.  41; 

olocted  JnitKe.  40l>,  407. 
Krndil.  Jiidcfi  W    S..  on  tin  nusm 

of  the  Kn  Klux  Movoment.  li.  S3$. 
Miilattoea,  dielltced  by  blacks.  11,  ISO. 

Sie  oUo  Quadroons. 

National  Imtiiiuexcu:  dlconler- 
ly  black*  In  Oorela,  L  90;  dlaaat- 
tafactlon  about  wag«  rettnlallon  by 
the  Freedmen'a  Bureoiu.  S61. 

Natiowai,  Repruuc*."»:  condition  of 
the  ne«;roeB  In  1875.  II,  283. 

National  Union  party  plaltorm.  1. 
311 

"Negro."  the  arord  »ipURS«d  from 
tb«  Sontb  Carolina  vocabulary.  I. 
450. 

Negroea,  a  plan  lor  a  neitro  town,  1, 
73:  negro  problem.  213  et  ««9:  a 
Northern  view,  Sff;  colonies  tail. 
348;  snpcrslitloD,  92:  KulTrafn  dl^ 
enM«d.  9S-102.  119.  117.  142.  149. 
1T7.  421;  aegTo  aulTraeo  »ocur«d 
by  Reconainictlon  Ada.  401-408. 
454:  atatua  of  ne?n^M«  afti^  tha 
War.  213  rt  acg.,  311;  transition  to 
frMdom.  72-76.  87.  83-94;  nr|nq 
treo[«.  47-$0.  62.  3«3:  neyrn  nem- 
ociats.  11.  87.  SS.  90:  poltticil  in- 
timidation. ST-S9:  negro  milftU. 
7B,  14S;  Degro  education,  altltudo 
of  tb«  North.  166.  174.  182:  of  th« 
South.  176.  ISO;  mixed  scbools, 
1S7:  lorn  deslr*  for  education.  SOT: 
negro  chnrebM,  215-262  ftanHm: 
uprUlng  fe«red.  STO.  S71;  "Equal 
RiKhta"  IsBue.  2irG-t3B:  economic 
rondltloDS.  »i8-3!4,  435-442:  herl< 
tagp  from  Ibo  c»rpetb«SE«r,  483; 
gnod  effects  of  cltlscnablp,  434; 
morals  In  18*5,  442;  crime.  443; 
sMTflt  soclatlw.  444;  "Jim  Crow" 
law.  44e:  luperitlttOB  and  rcllg- 
louB  eondltlona.  447.  448.  AliUiama, 
neicro  troops.  1.  49;  atatas,  269; 
marrlaeee,  274;  traade  upon 
ncKroes.  359:  a  negro's  epe«cl) 
at  Mobile.  421:  ne(!roM'  flrst 
vote.  11.  44:  In  lb*  laglila- 
(are.  60;  Intlmiilatloii.  8C.  ST; 
trmibiM  of  ■  nerro  ifaoher,  198; 
Northern  Steihodlata  work  among 
the  blacks,  2S6:  a  preacher  whip- 
ped, 269:  eOncicn<ry  of  free  nesro 
labor.  S12:  petty  rrlroes.  279;  ne- 
gro women  rofuas  lo  work.  281; 
negro  Dflmocrala  fliitra«ii«<),  283: 
negroea  aa  cotton  producers.  333. 
Arkomca.  atatUB  of  negro,  1.  274; 
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KeKTOM  {continue^} 
B«cn>  mllltla.  11.  U.  rmriOu.  t 
■•cm  polltl«tui.  I.  13?:  oecra  fi» 
tlnmy.  !S1:  labor  problnaii.  tia: 
ooBlrvrla.  175:  n«icro  ktImoI*.  177; 
IimiifU  npon  nt^itroM.  35fi;  LIcrolB 
BretlWTbooil.  II,  20;  Union  l.<<aeti«, 
U;  Doirofa  la  xht  IvKtilBtare,  50; 
a  ■scro  ■clioO'l.  UH;  JmIouk)*  In 
shnrBhaa.  SSB;  nwtiwdB  naod  to 
win  ■a«ro  volM.  281.  SSKt  Iftflg- 
•BM  of  carpetbacsenk  432.  0«»r- 
^te.  ittoordcriF  bi«eka.  I.  W;  etn- 
ftaattOB  «xp«cle4.  H\;  e4»0MloB, 
It.  102:  dutlnctlon  bMvwn  tow 
roantTT  ud  np  tamuj  Mgrwa. 
:7fi:  rMtlBc  MwMn  nm.  tn: 
tondttloa  ti  187&.  S8S:  fr**  itftcro 
IfttfOr,  S0A4Jt5:  Bwro  momla  In 
1W5.  ttZ.  lAMUiana.  netTo  troops 
tB  Ne'*'  OrtaRB*.  i,  A%:  vtaxm  of 
btock*.  ITS:  nesroM  ftod  carpMter 
gtn.  II.  4S:  tt«r  «f  n^gro  u[rrl«las. 
270.  VtMlMtiipt.  B«cn>  troon,  U 
«B:  Bturo  |H«blMii.  I£l:  "Mack 
coda,"  231-289:  nwfiro  oflclnli.  II. 
42:  latimldatton  or.  87:  InlemiAr- 
rU««  of  n>«M,  3BS:  tbe  'color  lta«" 
soil.  TiortS  CoroIfiM,  r«ar  of  BC- 
cro  uprlflDK.  I.  W;  tutui  ot  ve- 
STow.  2E».  iBO.  »awth  OopolftKi. 
neiiTO  Iroopi.  1.  47;  plan  for  a 
B«sro  tnim.  7S:  InerMavd  nor- 
ulltjr  or  blBcka.  M;  laidB  tar 
rre«4R]«D.  460;  addr«M  ot  wUtM 
to  bUrlca.  4ES:  neffro  lerlfllntBre. 
n,  SI:  D*«ro  mllltla.  79;  iDtlmtda* 
t(0B  of  blartis.  SB:  mlntA  bcIkwIs. 
1S7.  IIKl.  191:  miitatloea  not  liked 
by  lilac>(i>.  ST7:  Ku  Klust  Kloa  and 
ll»P  B«ftf^^a.  871.  Tfnrteif^f.  dp- 
RTotfl  B01  IlkM  by  tbe  whllca.  I. 
X%.  SI:  law  deSnlOK  mrv,  301. 
r^TU^.  tWKroat  mlilTMlMt,  1,  79. 
rinpin/n.  Mattis  Of  blncka.  L  K7. 

New  OrlMi)*,  negro  troops  la.  i.  48; 
BC«4>rb  Of  Dr.  D0Btl».  tZ\:  r«FOrt  ot 
Et]Mn  A.  Atl«a  oti  condtllona  In 
Nav  OrleuiB  undF!r  Rherlilaa'ii 
ml*.  442;  lb*  tvaUl*  of  New  0^ 
IMM  in  1274.  li.  148. 

Nbw  Qta*tkV9  PiCATvxa:  tlw  tiatlle 
In  New  Orleans.  II.  14S. 

New  York  Cliatiiber  of  Comin«rc4L 
momorlaUies  CAOKreBB  BRUlnHl  lb« 
cotton  XAX.  I,  34. 

Nbw  Yoax  Tricm:  report  of  a  cab- 
tiHi*  iDMitIng  to  I87T,  II.  4£D. 

NcwapapffTs,  mllltmry  ros^latlon  oU 
1,  2.  10,  141. 


Nfchell*.  FVsBcls.  beoonwa  ksthi- 
nr  of  lADblniB,  II.  417. 

"NlKBW,"  tb»  word  npaBc^  tnn 
tbd  TOMbntorr  af  Sontb  CaroSflB. 
1.  4M. 

Nordtaff.  CImriM,  Carttiv  SrAiaa  ts 
1ST5:  vbanctFT  ot  county  oOken 
tn  Mtaalaaippt.  II.  42;  tte  RepA^ 
linn  partr  Id  tke  SoiMli.  48:  B- 
BBBcsB  In  AftaiMBi.  C*:  rccMra- 
UoD  BBd  ftleetloB  law*  Is  Lo«i*laBa 
and  Alabanta.  81 ;  bacea  la  palltleB. 
SS:  poHtJeal  Intimlilatloa.  89;  P^d- 
«nl  iDttrfenacc  BB4«r  tba  Bd- 
torceiBCm  lawB,  1>B:  aditaBtloa  In 
HlMlnlppl.  :04:  MclKl  eendlUoBi 
Id  IfTI.  271 :  th«<  nssroos  la  Iffffi. 
2SS:  ^ffM^ts  of  ctTli  Ri«fau  atfta- 
tloe.  !M:  HIIm  and  tkHciI  tadoi- 
trtea.  815:  an  atltnalo  of  nepo  ^ 
dvBtrr.  321. 

Nortb  Ckrottoa.  caofiacaUoD  In.  I. 
31;  (ear  of  ne«ro  tnaarracUoD.  90; 
Bwro  Caetlmonr.  ^9;  BlalaBof  b» 
Croat.  290:  atato  r«admin*d.  476: 
Borons  of  AmeHoa.  Red  Striae* 
and  rmoD  t.«a«u«.  lU  31.  12.  U: 
iKOoniBt  |itstlr«a  of  ibe  p«ac«,  U; 
RnronstrudlnD  laxstlon.  70;  Qor. 
Holflrt'a  mllHU.  *8;  PT»rdni8n*s 
Rtirnati  arbool*.  182:  aodal  coadl- 
tlona  (b  1B75.  27a:  ran(«fl  of  Kn 
Ktiix  Mownirat.  US;  Ko  Klox  eea- 
ttlin^.  3^4. 

Nortb«ni  iBon  In  ih«  Strath,  L  4S- 
44;  IJortlwtrn  vImtb  on  SOBlbern 
•ducaihw.  II.  lU.  171;  NonMn 
BOOR  fn  Soalliani  acbools,  ITS: 
Iiiortbem  taaoliara  dlicoeragai, 
207. 

Oktb.  tiai.   I.  4i4,  455. 

Ohio.  CIvvalaiuL  coRrenttoa  ot  sot- 

dUn  and  aallen,  1.  SIS;  Ct«*«lasd 

ep*«oti  of  I*Ta«ld«ot  jobaaoo,  Zlt 
"Old   Soldter"  7latt»e  In     tlie  Ala- 

iMuna  Constltnlloo,  II,  4U. 
Om.iK.L  Tium:    corrcspocddHa  ot 

-Old  Wfclg."  II,  390. 
OH.  GeD«raI  R.  O.  C  Icn«r  fna 

dan.   Grant  dbaostlDc  from  opbt- 

Ion  of  the  Attornar  s^narml.  I.  410. 
Orr,  J'  U,  Bovcroor  of  South  Ca^ 

olina,  addreaa  to  tbe  leidatatan.  L 

1S9. 
OvtMro.  T.  w..  Bsalfitnot  eommlaBlnh 

er  of  the  Preodnton'a  9nr«aa.  b«aid 

of   Lloeoln    Brothrrbood.    It,   SO. 
Oclraclsm  ot  NorCbrra   dms,  I.  42: 

Of  Rvpnblkaos.  ll.  S72;   of  aapv 

oonBervatlTes,  283. 
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OrraAOEd  ix  fax  Socnmn  Sritcii: 
tbe  Red  Strlnes  and  ))u>  Unlou 
Ltninie.  II,  31:  bars  burning  by 
Ut»  CBl«a  Chib,  23;  ttK  Union  ir«s- 
KV«  and  tbe  Oonrta,  27;  cbaracter 
ol  JuBllMs  of  lb«  paac«  In  Nortb 
CaroIlDa.  43;  ooniliKt  or  Oovemnr 
Holden'ti  militia.  78;  Ku  Kins  c«a- 
tnmv.  344. 

PacKAHP,  S.  B .  leader  of  Custom 

Hmise  radicals  In     Lotiltlana,  li. 

141;   wlwB  tbn  »»(«  boiiae.   112; 

oLalma  (ilecllon  aa     govornor     of 
LonUiaiia.  41T. 

ratntod  pcsB.  Mid  to  tnedcaen.  1, 
U9.   360. 

VUs  F^os.  If.  337.  8e€  atro  Ka 
KInx   MovempM. 

ParaoiM.  L««l8  E..  provUlooal  sot* 
eroor  of  Atabama.  i.  174;  telegram 
M  Prealdeac   Jobnsoo,  Z37. 

paatoral  ieiur  of  Sontboni  U«tb- 
wjltt  bishops.  II,  no. 

Paabody  aducaUoii  fund.  U.  191. 

P«ek.  B:  W..  spce«b  Is  Alahana 
GOQvnniioB,   I,   4G!. 

Pkkjl  C<Kia  or  Akjuaua:  Mar- 
rlag*'s  of  iM(i««a  rtcnlat^l.  t.  S74; 
iBiermarrlAse  ot  race*  problblicd. 
2T&. 

Pnn.  D.  B..  eonaeiratlve  lleiHenint 
Covtraor  of  I^uUinno,  l«ails  the 
r«ToIiiiloii.  II.  147,   MR. 

Pattuii,  Ci«»ral  B.  W..  on  caune*  of 
Ka  Kiux  UOT«m«nt.  II,  331. 

Pblladelptala,  convemloD  cf  tbe  Na- 
llonat  Union  party.  1.  :i3. 

PbltUpa.  C.  H..  Cmxatai  XtnaaMsr 
BnacopAL  CuL'nrn:  a  p«riee<]ted 
nagro  cbvrcb.  II.  SCO. 

"P1X*  County  plattorm,"  tl.  887. 

Flke.  James  S.,  Titc  PacwraA-n 
State:  the  niln  of  the  alavehold- 
an,  1.  15:  a  n«ero  teelslHtufe.  II. 
SI:  RecODflnicilaa  of  South  Caro- 
lina Uotv4!r»lly.  191;  ritfM  oppos- 
ition to  ttnmlKriLlloD.  310. 

PttiaburB.  O>nvrn(ton  ot  Mldt«n 
and  aallon,  plaiform.  I,  SIS. 

PIbhs.  tt)«orle«.  and  probleroe  of  Re- 
cotutructloD.  «k«tch.  I,  lOS;  rcf«r- 
•ncca,  lOT ;  LIncoltt's  plaa*  aod 
aaggnttoDN,  ](i9:  Johnaon'a  opin- 
ions and  tbcoTlea,  116;  tbcDrIca 
and  plaDB  ot  Congress.  118;  South- 

I  era  tI^wr  on  Keconii  ruction,  US. 
133:  Cnlonlst  plana.  IK:  somp 
atwUtloniat  tI«w*,  tS7:  Charl«« 
BiiBmiet'*  "State  dtilclde"  thaorr, 
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144:  the  "CoiwuMTPd  ProTlnce" 
Ihoary,  147:  otbfr  plans  anil  sug- 
ftnlldiiK.   154. 

pLA\Tfi:R'»  BA:>?m:  "Thad.  Starent 
Is  Dead."  II.  273;  a  notlre  of  Ka 
Klux  Klaa.  3». 

Platforms.  National  ITnlon.  1.  S13; 
Cleveland  coo  Tendon,  tii;  Pltta- 
burg  coiiv«allon,  216;  Democratic 
ptatronaa,  t.  229.  *tZ.  4SI.  II.  97. 
98.  99:  Ropubllcan  ptetforma,  M, 
100;  Ltboral  Repabllcan.  U.  «: 
Wihlfe  UeaKue  platform.  387;  •'Ptke 
County   |)latform."  3S8. 

Poltc«  powen  ol  a  etato,  no|  ItmUed 
by  FourtM-aib  Amendment.  II,  1Z3. 

Politics,  state  and  national,  durlat 
R«coc6t ruction.  II,  f3-10l. 

Poore.  B.  P..  CnABTtas  *im  Oosmn- 
Tt-'Ttoxa:  extracta  rran  LoulalaBa 
and  Botitb  Osrollna  coDStliatlooa, 
II.  1G», 

nii«in(»i  or  tia  Rkpvuuvan  ixd 
DEMoc&ino  Paitiks:  Union  L«a- 
sae  "Oatacbisn."  11.  13. 

Fowera.  Stapbeti.  on  tt:«  capa«ltr 
of  negroes  for  cltlKPRship,  I,  101. 

PrPBbytertan  ^urcb,  la  Virginia,  it. 
332,  :3a :  work  among  neeron.  246. 
449. 

Praeldentlal  rMtortUoo  or  Rmob- 
strucllon.  St*  IlMtorallon  hy  the 
Prealdrat. 

PaM-ominas  or  ths  CaswrnvnoJOkX, 
Cn:tvi:KTii>:f  op  Sotrm  CaBOt-nca: 
speech  on  th*  iM«d  for  carpetbac- 
gent.  1.  449:  correetlog  ibe  vooab- 
ulary  of  South  43andlBa.  ISO;  de- 
bate OD  mlxod  achoola.  il.  187. 

pRDCSmmis  or  mr.  Mo.fmouEas 
Co5rEMRtOB  OS  R»c«  PBoeu:i«a: 
misiakM  of  Rcconitnictlon  cduoir 
tlon.  ti.  Snf:   negro  churchea.  MS. 

PaomPiJiaa  or  rmm  National 
TBAciiKits'  Associarto;* :  Educa- 
tional elamant  In  RaeomtrtictioB, 
II.  ni. 

IToclamatlooB,  of  President  Jotas- 
aoD.  of  Amaestr.  1.  I6d';  the  t«0l 
and  of  iba  War.  193;  of  Pr«ild«iit 
Grant.  BUBi>eiidlng  writ  of  habeu 
corpua  Id  South  Carolina.  II.  138; 
agalMt  tha  Loulslaoa  uprlalRg. 
UO;  Sffainal  the  Brooka  gorsni- 
meni  la  Arkanaaa,  161;  of  Oot- 
emor  Brown  lor  (TooneSBM) 
agalmi  Kn  Klni  Klan,  3T6;  of 
L«wl»  E.  Parsona.  organtitng  a 
provblonaT  gOTerainant  tor  Ala- 
bama,  I,   1T4. 
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PntcrlptiQO  ot  Uitloatita.  I.  H:  «C 

OoBfedBnitM.  40, 
ProvlsUMial    govpfDRtRiiti    Is    ihft 

SoHlh.  I.  IT).  IT4.  Ifil,  ]», 
IVbucatioicb    or    Ttrx    MtoMitiotFTi 

IIisTi>«i<.'AL  BociKTr:    fiurton    Har- 

rlwo's  )«Uvr  Id  mnn)  to  tb«  trUl 

of  Jcffenon  Dmrta.  I,  QL 
pDRuo  Law*  »r  Nomth  CktcamA: 

Nonli  OkrodEui   -Bluk  Ood«."   I. 

sw. 

public  print  Ins  frauds  In  Sontb 
CkrallRa.  II.  es. 

QoAnoom.    la    Loiilel«D&   peUUcu. 

II.  I7». 
Qukkwi.   BTtDpatblze    with    Soutlt. 

II.  »>. 

Raoh  and  labor  problcnu,  akctefa  of. 
i.  143:  rtTirctuM  to  ftnlborltlH. 
S4fi;  dl«ciui*laiM>  of  race  ao4  labor 
probtemo.  3(7;  "DIack  Co<1m."  or 
I»wa  r*laMng  to  (recilmon,  t7S. 
tlc€  a\»Q  oodor  Ncsro.  Nciru^e.  Col- 
or line.  "Black  Oodea,"  EmaDtnlc 
CondUloDB.  and  itaui  bjr  namf. 

Ka««i.  fMllne  batweei.  II.  277;  le- 
t«nnBrrlax«.  SS8.  SSS;  raca  liana  In 
polliti-K.  3SS.  3»G.  410:  r^atloBB 
t)«twnr>D  rarr«.  415,  446.  £<«  otto 
Ku   Klax  Movement. 

lUdlrah.  utalform  Id  Vlrclola.  t. 
z:iO:  radical  apMch  at  New  Or- 
tMina,  £81:  philform  In  Loaiaiuia. 
426. 

HallwaTM.  conilllkin  In   ISGS.  1.  IT. 

Randolph,  Rylaod.  rartoon  liy.  I, 
frontlnplcco;  aulbvr  of  Ku  fElux 
ordpr,  II.  SGS. 

RauiD,  Green  B..  Tax  E]ci!tTi.TO  Cov 
vturr:  Ku  Klnx  eoctnmw,  illos- 
tratlOB.  It.  SSi. 

RflcoRHt  ruction,  ekelcb  of  plans. 
thi^rlo*  and  problrmji,  I.  105;  reC- 
ercnccs  to  autborltln.  tOT:  Ud> 
coin's  plana  and  susccstlona.  109; 
JobQBOD'a  opIolOM  aid  th«orl«g. 
IIG;  CoagreaMonaf  ptau  and  th«o- 
rl«*.  MS;  8outh«m  vl«WB.  t!!!'lSS; 
Colonlit  plana.  134;  soin«  aboll- 
tlonldt  vleim,  137;  Sumac r' s  "S lata 
Suicide"  Iheorj-.  144;  tb«  "Cnnqnei- 
ed  rrovincc"  tbvory  of  Thadtlms 
Stevens.  141;  the  Sberman-Jobn- 
Mos  cwnrrDllon.  154:  opinions  of 
C.  I'.  HuntlsKtott.  156;  plan  of  Got. 
Jobn  A.  Andrew,  156:  Ibe  Supreme 
Court  theory,  I5S.  Ste  aUr>  Re«- 
tontloo,  CoDgrtM,  Johnaoo,  Grant. 


and  Mcfa  ot  tbe  etaiea  br  hmm, 
I&eoiistmctkta  br  Ooaeresa,  •fceteh 
of,  1.  tVS;  r«fereac«i  to  astbotl- 
ties.  SM;  beslnDtng  of  Cesens- 
atoaal  R«couimctlo&.  401;  Uw 
So«Ut's  rvcoptloo  of  tbe  poller  of 
Coacraaa.  430;  tti«  use  ot  tb«  trmi 
In  R«coBMrwmoa.  4M;  ibe  '  BMk 
and  Tan"  conteotlooa.  449;  oppoal- 
lion  to  tfa#  ii«w  const ItutiocA.  444; 
InpeacbmcQt  of  iTatldeot  Joka- 
aon.  458;  Sontbeni  nat«e  retdmlt- 
led.  416.  4KT:  n>art«eDtb  Anead- 
omit  adopiad.  47<:  RMoutmetim 
4Jie  IssQO  In  tbe  tmiDtnlRn  of  IttL 
480;  conplMIoB  o{  R«Mo«l ruction. 
4S7:  rMutt»  and  later  condltloai, 
iL  4S8.  five  ol*o  und«r  RMtom- 
ttOB,  OoflgroM.  etc. 

Rod  StritlEB.  It.  3.  21.  334.  AwolW 
Cnloa  LMgrao. 

B«dft«M.  H.  v..  on  affairs  In  Somk 
<3arallQa.  II.  407. 

It«»d,  Jobn  C-,  Thk  Old  Sovth  asv 
THE  Nbw:  ecoDotolr  condlUoas  tn 
(be  Sonib  In  Ift7<.  U.  SSI. 

Reter«nc«s  to  autbarlllm.  ecenonle 
and  social  coadltiooa  after  lb« 
War.  I.  7:  plans,  theories  and  prolr 
lema  of  Reconstruct  Ion,  lOT:  n« 
tvratloD  by  tb«  praatdeni,  IK;  net 
and  lalMf  praUema  and  'Black 
CodM,"  ;4G:  thM  FtoedBUin's  Bt- 
r«aii  and  lhi>  FrMdnieo*8  BanL 
S18:  RMonstmctlon  by  CongrMi. 
S99;  Union  Li«^e  of  America,  U, 
0;  carp«tbac  and  n«cro  ruk,  37: 
odueattonal  probtftOM  of  Rccoo- 
atrnctlon.  169;  RaeoDStruetloo  la 
tbe  cburcbat,  319;  social  and  tn- 
dnstrlal  conditions  durinx  Rmod- 
Btniclion.  i&C:  tb«  Ku  Ktux  Htm- 
m»nl.  t3i>;  lb*  undolns  of  Races- 
■trticllon.  3S&. 

Rofrevbiaem  nom  of  Somb  f^n- 
Una  tenlalataro.  II.  E9. 

RoKlntrallon  under  HeconRni<ltoD 
Acu,  1.  430:  reiclstratlon  la«Kda^ 
Ing  RcMMtractlon.  II,    Kl. 

RniEtilalorti,  il.  SflO.  Sn  alto  Kd 
KliiK    Movvroent. 

Held.  Whitolaw,  Aitxa  thk  Was:  ttw 
waar  and  tear  ot  war,  t.  li;  to 
tbe  vlcton  b«{onc  the  ipolls.  U; 
qnotaUon  ttoia  a  New  OrMsni 
DAWspaiKr  on  nerro  soldiers.  IS: 
Confednni-te  a  nl  forms  forbiddM. 
AT;  a  plan  tor  a  negro  town.  It: 
R,  fllaveholder'a  rlcw  ot  ne|;ro  Mf* 
[rofie,  ftS. 
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RoflRlous  airalra,  fl««  Churcltea  \tf 
name. 

Xte^Kr  or  THE  Baptut  Hohe  Mis- 
■lOK  Board:  on  rvllftoos  work 
for  Ihc  DtigroMi,  II,  S4S. 

Biroirni  or  the  FUEDU>:?t'»  Aid 
Bncmnr,  H.  E.  Chitwu;  negroes 
locinf!  d««lr«  for  oducAtlon.  If,  207: 
Why  the  S'orthcm  churcbet  \rnnl 
Sooth.  2^Z;  mMroatiDHit  of  Norib- 
•ra  mlMtonarlcs,  3S6:  a  pn)pli«cr> 
Ui6:  bomee  of  tbe  blacks  In  cities. 
U6:  Biip«rstltlon  amoog  tbe  blacks. 

Kaport  of  Ibe  Joint  Committee  on 
Baeonrtrui^lloo.  »<i:  Congress. 

SsPOKr  or  TiiE  Nrvr  Gnoi^kp  Fwcxd- 
Km'H  Km  Socii.-TT :  tbe  nesro'a  cn- 
pBCKf  tor  education.  U,  174. 

RxraKT  o?(  Pimuo  Fiuiins  i\  South 
Cabou^a:  bribing  >  spmhor  And 
■QT«ntor.  11,  41 :  a  jiidiM!  of  tbo  9ii- 
prvBM  Coart,  41:  brlb«r7  In  tti« 
l«Clat*tur«,  34;  itw  retfMluaont 
nom  of  tti«  iQRlslBtiinr.  St;  "aup- 
ptlM"  for  Soutb  Carolina  oXclals, 
M.  61.  85;  public  prIntlDg  (raudH, 
88:   ntt^to  milllia.  79. 

Bxrosr  or  Tiir.  Skkatk  Committkc 
OK  Ar>airi:i.-n-iu:  am>  FoawTHr  ON 
CoT^o^  PBonttnrinK :  ngrlcultural 
ceoditlona  Eince  18G0,  11.  48T. 

BCPDBT  OF  THK   StaTT  ScpEKISTEStf 

■fiT  or  EorciTios  ts  Lonsus*: 
«mb«xsl«in«nt  o[  Hb«ol  fundB,  II. 
1«. 

Bxrvm-  or  nix  Statv  Surauf<Ti:Mi>- 
Birr  op  Edi'Catiok  IK  Hweiiutii>n: 
oppoaltlon  to  tbe  Recon«iructloii 
ubool  erstero.  II.  303. 

ItaprMtDUilTas  from  the  Southero 
■tAlM.  axeludMl  from  Conjrr«m,  l. 
197. 

BapvbHoin  partr.  pUlformn.  t,  480, 
II,  100:  "Literal"  Ropnbllcan  pUt- 
forms,  94.  8fl,  DT;  tn  tbi>  Soutb. 
ig'.  Id  VlfKlnla.  I.  4ST:  In  South 
Ckroltno.  II.  37:  in  North  Carolina. 
ITS:  faTor«d  bjr  Unloa  Lcairi«.  13: 
ttte*  Iroopa  anil  deputy  tnaraticdB, 
\Zh,  13H;  inwlnidni  at  R'-iiubllMoa. 
Z72,  401.    iftv  alio  Radical  mrtr- 

RMtoratlon  of  (he  Secpdpd  Siatva 
br  (be  Prealdeot.  akeloh  of.  I.  I<i3: 
rafareneaa  to  Bntborllles.  16S;  the 
Pre*ldent's  plan  In  opermttoii.  11)7: 
tho  prDrUlonn)  etiVRrnrovDta  lo  tbe 
South,  IM9;  Conf^iia  In  oppOMd  to 
tbftPmtdent'a  work,  197:  military 
VOTtrnmeni  Id  18U-18M,  lOS;  Na- 


tional  politics   In   1866.   £13;    po)I- 
Itcs  In  the  South.  SS8 :  rejection  of 
tb«   Fourieentli   AajMidioeiit.   tS4. 
Sae  aUtt  Reconstruction. 
RcMilta  of  ReconUrucctoB.  It,  4SS. 

Revels.  H.  R..  on  political  coodi- 
tlona  la  MlialMlppl.  II.  40S. 

Revisci)  AKD  AmxDm  PasMmrr  of 
Ku  Klux  Klaa:  priuolpte*  Uld  ov 
eacliatlon  of  the  order.  II.  847. 

Hevisoi  DisctTLnrK.  M.  B.  Cuobch. 
SoiTu;  extracts  from,  on  Begro 
chufxihM,  II,  2SI>- 

Revolution.  In  LoulRUoa.  II.  L47:  In 
HlB3la«liipl.  S94:  In  Arkaaaas,  IGO, 
392. 

RcynoldB,  J.  S.,  REcotaTBUcTioK  itr 
SovTU  Cabouka:  protMt  Of  Che 
whites  aealnii  the  RMODStrootloa 
Acts.  I,  434:  mdinorlal  to  O^nsreaa 
aKalnat  tbo  ConntltDlloD  of  tS(S. 
4GS:  '*ad<lr«a«  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolloa."  485;  coub- 
tr  AnaDcn  U  Souib  Cartrilna,  II. 
71:  admlsalon  of  blacks  to  wblle 
iDstltutlona.  190.  l»t. 

RiM.  Samuel  P.,  on  cnn««a  ot  Ku 
KIux    Movement.  II,   831. 

Ricbardaon.  Jomaa  D.,  HasaAOia 
A!»»  PAfRiM  or  TBe  Paceintim: 
extract  from  Lincoln's  IsauKunJ 
«ddr«a  tn  1SS1.  I.  109:  Uoooln'a 
amneBiy  oroclanutlon  of  1863, 
100:  proclamalloD  ea  lb»  Wad^ 
Oarls  Bill.  II!:  extract  from  Prc*- 
Ident  Johnson'*  mnuagM  of  I86S. 
117,  IW;  tbo  wndo-Uavts  Bill.  118; 
Pretldom  JobOBon'o  unsenr  proo- 
taiutiOBOf  186S.  itis:  appolninaant 
of  Got.  Holden  o(  North  Carolina. 
ITI;  proclamation  of  April.  1866. 
dfclarliiK  the  War  at  an  end.  193; 
proclamation  of  Praaldent  Grant 
In  1871,  suapendlBft  tbe  «tII  ot 
bobeaa  corpus  In  South  CaroMitB. 
11.  liA:  proclamailan  of  Prealdent 
Grant  sKalast  the  roTolntlonlxta 
In  Loulalana.  ISO;  pro«ltniAiloB  In 
retcard  to  Arhjuisas.  161. 

RlcfaardRon.  8.  P.,  l^ioirrs  axd 
SuAPows  or  IriKcRAM  Lnm:  a 
puEoaclouB   UctbodlHt  preacher.  lU 

Rifle  Cluba  In  South   Carolina.  U. 

3=7.  407.    8m  dlH  Ku  Klux  Uove- 

meat. 
Rm'AL   or   TOE   Ukiox    LsAUirK   or 

Aitairjk:  cbarsctvr  and  oblecta  ot 

the  Union  League.  tL  T. 
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dnracv  of  tbe  Confedemie  eolitlem, 
iC8;  mlsnpnwatatioa  of  tbe 
~  »aUi.  68:  tlw  Bswir-rravd  naKntes. 
}%-.  (Tvatmeitt  of  n^roM,  77;  some 
rMibiM  «iid  dliaikpolndnealB  of 
ilom.  S9:  cons  !i]  Ami  I  on  of  n«- 
milTnicc,  05.  Sec  alto  Socl*l 
ind  InduBlrlal  Condlilons,  SchoolH, 
Oburcbe*.  etc.,  and  e«cb  state  by 

SovTii  Ati^ntic;  npncch  of  Gen- 
eral Wiiil«  HsmptoQ  on  Juttlct;  to 
tho  bhuke,  1.  121  i  addrws  b)- 
promlncnt  cltlieos  of  Cfaarlcslon. 
It  409. 
Bealh  Osrolia^  il«et  ruction  of 
CturleMon,  I,  9;  nesro  tn>op«  In. 
47;  plan  for  s  negro  lovro,  73; 
pbicreased  inortAlUr  of  oesroeo.  9i: 
codfi,"  n* ;  conflscatlous. 
whilw  oppoie  Reeonatructlon, 
"Black  and  Tut"  caDT«ntiOD, 
19;  speech  of  D.  tt.  Chamber- 
lain. <49;  coBvcnllou  correct*  vo- 
cabularj  of  South  CnruliDO,  AM; 
Is  for  frrcdmcii,  ISO;  oblec- 
is  or  whItM  to  llt«  ConstltU' 
^tlan  of  ISCtC,  493:  state  mdmltted 
to  the  Union.  476:  whites  address 
lb*  ncjn-oeat,  4S5:  Oovemor  Moaea 
•ceepts  a  bribfl.  II.  11;  character 
carpctboK  Supreme  Court.  II; 
ter  of  n«f:ro  IcElBlKtiirr.  51; 
in  of.  frontispiece:  whole- 
lie  bribery,  &i:  carpctbaii  rule, 
refreahment  rooin  of  the 
laglatature,  69;  leKlalAClve  sup- 
plies, W,  61-K8;  public  prlnUng 
fninls,  66;  cminty  fiasDces.  71: 
De«ro  mllltla.  79;  tDtlmldatlon  of 
Btcnea.  8S:  writ  of  babeas  rorpus 
•ttSpeoded  by  President  Grant.  128: 
Miftle  on  mixed  schooU,  187: 
oodxed  HrhooU  mad*  eonpulMr]'. 
190;  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  A»j- 
lun,  1)0:  antroos  admitted  to  the 
State  tmiTerslty.  191:  the  Pesbody 
fund  not  Riven  to  South  Csrollu, 
194:  (lie  of  school  ep pro prtal Ions, 
19T;  feeling  bi<tw«:n  races,  STT; 
betWND  blarkji  nnd  mulattoce,  ISO; 
tbe  Equal  Rlsbts  Act,  3SS;  law  to 
•ocourase  IminlcraUoD.  299:  ne- 
froSM  oppote  Immigration.  310; 
eaosM  of  tbn  Ku  Klnx  MoTement. 
SIS.  S3T:  White  Brotherhood,  SG4: 
Oonnell  of  8afrty.  3ot>:  Kn  Klnx 
PDato  aesro  ofllclala  reiilsn,  371; 
nesro  whipped  by  Ka  Klux  Klan. 
871;  cMracter  of  people  wbipped 


by  Klan.  374:  campalgo  of  187G. 
40S;  election  of  Hows  and  Clip- 
per aa  Indices.  403;  presfdent 
Urant'B  attitiido  In  1S7G.  -tOC;  Ri- 
fle CltilM.  407;  address  of  Cbarlai- 
ton  whites,  409;  speech  of  Wtade 
Hanif>ton,  411;  Democratic  work- 
ing men,  413:  auflrase  limited  In 
1$95,  451;  troops  withdrawn.  4H>- 
421. 

Soirm's  Scpskujlgt  ix  Corton 
Gnovrixo:  whitee  and  blocks  M 
cotton  producers,  II,  411. 

Souihall.  J.  C.  correspondence  with 
a  teacher  of  a  negro  school.  II.  ISS. 

"fioutbem  AtrocltleV  I.  45.  S8. 
Speed.  J.  H..  oD  cflusce  of  Ka  Klnx 
Movement,  11.  331. 

Spelllcg.  la  tbe  Alab&ina  leglslfi- 
lure.  II.  49. 

Spencer.  Geonce  E..  methodn  of  ss- 

cnrlns     election     to     the     United 

States  Senate,   tl.   131. 
dprasur.   Joho   T.,   report  on   tlte 

failure  of   nexro   colonlxatlon    In 

Florida,  I.  848. 
"Squaw"    clause   In    the   Alabatna 

CunstlluLlon,    II,    4&6. 
9tantoD.     BdwlB     H..     opinion     of 

Jobnaon's  pottcy,  I,  ISO. 
8T.I.TK  JouxKA],  (Alabama):     Vitilte 

Leamie  sfier  a  nexro  school  i«acb- 

er.    II.    206. 
"State   Sulelde"    theory   of   Roeoo- 

structlon.  i.   144. 
Statvtkn  at  l^noR  or  Socm  Caao- 

u.-«x:      law   relatlsg   to  rreedmeo, 

I.  291;    Equal  RlKhta  Act.   II,  38S; 

law  to  encourasc  Buropeah  imml* 

Rrailoo.  299. 
SteamB.  Hareelhii  L.,  sOTemor  of 

Florida,  11.  10.  41S. 
Stephena.  Alexander  H..  on  the  oon- 

dltlons  of  Reconstruction,  I.  234. 
Stevi^DB.   Thaddeua,    tbeory    of    R»- 

conitmctloD.  1,  147:  on  Deno  snf- 

Craite.  149;   on  confiscations,  ISO; 

notice  of  his  death,  II,  272. 
9traker.  Ansnatns,  Tnc  New  Soitth 

iTTK-naATVii:     on  tbe  credit  evil, 

U,   317. 
Saffroxe.  lo  180«,  I.  ISi;  limited  In 

Alabama.    11.    453 ;    in    Louislaoa. 

4G1:   In  MlnUslppl.  4SD;   In  Somh 

Carolina.  4G1. 
damner.    Char  lea.    on     Raconstmo- 

tlon,  1,  HI;   opinion  on  tmpeaeh- 

meut  of  President  Jobasoo.  470; 

on  necro  equality.  U.  IBZ. 
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BiipmH  Coari.  of  OmrKii.  on  In- 
(ernmrrlac*  of  Ui«  r«cM.  II.  I8S; 
8upr«m«  Coan  or  Sooiti  Carolina, 
11. 

Suprenw  Court  at  Uie  Ualled  SUtco. 
declslnu,  TexM  vtniu  WUte,  I, 
lU:  Stausbtw  HouM  csam.  11. 
4X3;  OdHaiI  &ut«i  ti.  Cnilluliuki. 
4S4:  Dalt«d  9tatM  i<.  Rmm.  4SS: 
Unllod  StatM  r.  Harris,  43«:  Ovll 
RlBtitB  CUM,   428. 

awttyne,  Oemral  Wager,  od  coadl- 
UOQ  of  tlM  nccriMa.  I.  ST;  00  Ito 
labor  sllnntion  In  Alabama.  3M; 
on  ib«  »tuttid«  «r  the  SMiUlun 
cbnrehiM  taward  nc«ODMr«otl«B. 
11,  ISO. 

TAunr.  Bdlth  A..  Sauubi.  Ciup- 
UAjt  Akmstkoxo:  Republican 
ooBvaru  In  VtrglBta,  l,  487;  Arm- 
■trons'a  vt«wa  oa  aesra  Mhocatloo, 
II.  SM:  ilie  good  nsulti  of  negro 
cUtensblp.  \U. 

Ttrball,  G<>n»r&I  Jolia.  eritlelsM 
Um  PreeddMo'a  Burmu.  I.  3M. 

Taxation  and  espondltare.  11.  59-73. 

Tteoeaace.  wonomlo  condition*  In 
18U,  1,  8;  iiroecrlpllon  of  Union- 
tau.  16:  perMcuilon  of  Conted- 
natas.  40:  ii«Kroea  not  Hkcd  by 
lortllsU.  81;  *tat«  rtadffllllM  to 
Union,  St^S:  conveailoo  of  Sootb- 
em  soldiers  at  M»mphlt,  ;!1S;  atSr 
toft  of  "penoas  of  color."  210; 
Soutbera  and  Norttiern  Metbo- 
d1<M.  11.  SU;  causM  of  Ku  Kluz 
Klan.  313:  a  Ko  KJnx  parade  tn 
I>ulaskl.  S6T:  proclamation  of  Oor- 
ernor  Browntow  aaalcai  tha  Ku 
KIux   Klan,   370. 

Tannra  of  Odlott  Act,  exuacta  from. 
1.404. 

Tan.  Oath.  I,  IM.  191.  4&4.  4SS. 

Toxas.  bad  eropa  tn  IMS.  I.  13; 
ntgnwa  lu.  79:  Bumaa  oAclals'  ad- 
tI(«  to  plnnlt^Ts.  3SC;  atate  road- 
lDltt«d  to  ttM  Uolon,  4$7,  4$9. 

Taxaa  twnw  Vblio.  1.  US. 

Tttlrteentti  Amendment.   1.  1S&. 

Thomas.  Genera]  Georjie  U.,  opin- 
ion ot  Unionists,  1.  SS;  cIom*  th« 
BplKopal  cbnr^Ma  to  Alabama. 
IL  »G.  S2G. 

Ttiomaa.  CoIodo:  Samuel,  adrlca  to 
Mississippi  planters.  1.  3E7. 

TIchenor.  1.  T..  Wobk  orTSE  Socrrs- 
EWt  Baitists  amo.vi',  xkk  Nikbokb: 
orntnlxlng  a  Dftgro  ehnrch.  11,  217. 

TlllsoB,    General  Saris,    comments 


on  General  Ornafa  report,  i,  M4; 

rafiort      on      Preedmva'B      Bareau 

courts,  S4T:  on  Ku  Klnx  ortaaUa- 

Uona.  11,  SCO. 
TaANSACTiom  or  toe  Alajuka  Hi» 

-nMii-Ai.    Socurr:      candltloas   ol 

blacks  la  ISCC  I.  92;  wtUpplnr  of 

a  nsgro  pr#a«h*r,  ti.   S59;   ecoao- 

mie  eoadlllaaa  in  1S70,  310. 
Traaaury  aceata  la    the  Sontb,   L 

4,  26-88. 
TaiAL  or  Atuhxw  JoBiisox:     Prt» 

Idem  JohnwD't  Clertiaod  sveech, 

I.  218:  opftoelllon  of  tb«  Presldeot 
to  the  t'V>urte«ntb  Amendment. 
23T:  anrdw  o(  tmiMuKhmrui,  4&I; 
opIoloB   of   Sennlor    Sumuer,   4T0. 

Trtiwbrld««.  J.  T-  Tax  Soiiit:  cot- 
ton neallnc  I.  31:  perMcntloo  ot 
Caafaderatas;  40;  loyallats  dislike 
nogroea,  SI:  a  pltB  of  Indaatrial 
reorganltatioB.  li.  298. 

TaTB  Dh-ta:  or);aiilKlnK  a  N'ortb' 
em  ctiurcb  In  Now  Orleans,  11,  23>. 

Traman.  Btajomla  C,  report  to 
President  Jobnson  on  tnntmeiit 
of  Noribem  men.  I,  44:  popular 
t«alimeat  tn  tbe  South.  a7;  ioBe- 
«QC«  of  Ihn  Confederate  aoldien. 
64;  ireatiD<-nt  of  the  necroea,  SI; 
BCKro  BU  (Trace,   9S. 

Tttikeiiee  scbool  for  neEToet,  U,  va. 

"U»iinu(TAxonE«"    claosea    In    nc» 
niDslltutlona.  II.  4»0.  4St.  4&S. 
UndoloK  ot  HecoDBtruaion.  ikeut. 

II,  3&1:  reforencas.  3U;  «oa- 
dUlons  la  1S74.  SS7:  the  Mlttle- 
tlppl  rcrolotloa,  394;  tbe  Seolb 
Carolina  campatga  ot  I87C.  40&; 
downfall  o(  the  Reconstmctloa  rf- 
Rlm<',  41:t;  Judicial  undoing  of  Be- 
construction,  423:  leelslatlre  un- 
dolBg  of  Reconstruction,  4S1:  i» 
snlu  and  lat^r  coniiitlons.  481: 
limitation  of  the  stittrage.  454.         ^ 

UnltorniB,  Conlederate^  forbidden,  I,  H 
66.   67. 

"Union  Club,"  11.  25.  See  af*a  Un- 
ion Leapiei. 

Unionist  problem,  I.  3fi-4t:  plaits  of 
Recons traction.  134;  a  comptalai 
about  carpet baKS^rs,  II.  44. 

Union  Lea^uCk  I.  14,  6S;  akeuh  of. 
II,  3;  references,  5;  ob>ect«  aad 
orgiaalxat Ion,  7;  Ritual.  T:  Ulualra- 
tlon  of  Ritual.  10:  catKblsoL  13: 
similar  orders,  20:  methods.  23:  a 
cause  of  Ku  KIux  Uovemeat,  Sll. 
334,  S3C  343.  3«1 


VAURjLNcr    i-^n-6    of    UiSftfKlppl.    I. 

3S3;  of  Soucb  Caroltaa.  309. 
Vlnclota.  Konomic  condllion  iiltt^r 
iba  War.  1.  ID;  rxdlcal  pulltlcR  In. 
SSO:  atmltu  ftf  necro  IB  i:ftiS-lSfi6, 
S97;  frMdmon  expect  cunflBcat Ion, 
353;  RnpuMlcan  conrerlit.  4S?: 
•tKto  rc«<lmtttc<I  to  tb«  Union,  181, 
^■BS;  military  reRnUilon  of  clmrcb 
^Hinrlc».  ii.  223:  th»  cburcb  Ellitft- 
^^loa  Id  18(8.  MO:  Noniiern  mlD- 
IMara  drlvfin  otit.  Sir*;  BaltlmoK 
CorferenPe  Jolitt  douLhrm  MBtbo- 
disit,  :js:  Industn&l  array  In 
Black  Belt,  iZ^\  projtnee  to  wblte 
dlBlrkta.  435. 
Tocabolarr  of  floatli  CaroMna  r<t- 
TtoMl.  I.  4S0. 

Wadc-Datib  plao  of  ReconRlTuctloii, 
I.   III.   US. 

Vftlkor,  D.  S.,  govfimor  of  Floridn, 
oa  diitr  ol  wbltn  to  aegroea.  1, 
80.  257. 

Vallace.  John,  CAKrKTB^a  Rclb  in 
lti»nu:  a  necro  polltlcteD,  1, 
US;  aoTemor  Marvin's  id«smsc  la 
Cavor  of  itesro  leatimotiT.  2(i4:  a 
neKTO'a  opiotOB  o(  tb«  Black  Luws. 
STI:  rmiiduldDt  m\va  of  tend  to 
Pr<*dni*'n,  358;  8  n(>ffr«'a  dMcrln- 
tloti  of  tli0Fr««dEa«n'B  Bur«aii.  37C: 
dmcrlptloa  of  tbe  Lincoln  Drotb«r- 
bood,  11,  20;  i>ptal«a  o[  tbc  Union 
Leaxae.  2S:  cbaracti-r  of  tite  i;ov- 
•roor  of  Florida.  40:  tlW'SmelllnR 
OommittM"  of  th9  Florida  Ipfriala- 
tnr*.  60:  voting  early  and  oClea,  SS; 
pollUeal  leasoa  in  a  Florida  hcIiooI, 
20&;  Jcalousjr  in  the  aogro  ctiurcli- 
cs.  3M:  aloafiinK  wlib  d^ktoch  and 
kIwlDK  negro  babiea  for  vote*. 
Itl-2U:  Equal  KlRbU  taauo  la 
Florida,  385;  end  of  curpotbag  rale 
Florida,  ilR:  aecro0«'  hcrlta^ 
>ni  the  cnrpctbftKKTK-  433;  con- 
dlclona  In  tbo  negro  church«a,  44$. 

■Wa*    Do'ASTME.vr    AscnivEB.    MS. 

Orders:     Southern    Btnt*    Rovern. 

meat*  not  to  b«  locainilxocl.  1.  KS; 
^nlUtarjr  goTcmmeiit  In  ihc  South- 
states   ID    i$«G-is«e.  so3-:i:: 

^circular  of  Ocncrsl  SchoReld  rc- 
UUiuE  to  treedmen.  32T:  Staer- 
nui'R  order  contUcaUDK  the  Sen 
laUada.  SSO;  circniar  Of  tiM  Pre«d- 
nen's  Bureau  In  T*0*rd  lo  cooBk. 
catkw,  Sfi!;  mllilary  BOTemmmt 
ondcr    tbt    Hwooatructloo    Ada, 
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428-448:  Ibe  Bplxcopal  dturcb 
olOMd  In  Alabataa.  II,  S23. 

"iVarmoth,  Hcnrj-  C,  goremor  of 
Lonl&lana,  ^baracter,  11,  39;  Joins 
ronaerVBllves.  HI,  142. 

VTftHh  Ington.  Booker  T..  ootllnM 
Annatrani^a  vlewn  on  dokto  educa- 
tion, II,  309. 

WatccrBon.  H.  M..  repon  on  con- 
fl«oatton  fratida.  I.  SO;  on  temper 
of  til*  Sonlbcm  people.  CI. 

"Wbeeier  Adjiatmenl"  of  LouUlann 
lesiBlatiiTC.  It,  1ST. 

Wbigs  bocomo  DaaiocraU.  roasona. 
II.  91. 

Wblte  Brolberbood.  II.  327:  laltta- 
tlon  oaUi.  31:4.  See  alto  Ku  KItix 
Morensent. 

\S'bltc  CeiBPlia.  tee  Knlshtii  of  tba 
While  Camilla,  and  Ku  Klox 
Movement. 

Whito  ronntlea,  dfletltutlon,  I,  20, 
83;  ecoaomlc  conditloni.  II,  311, 
3*3^ 

Wblte  UsRUP.  objecta.  II.  327.  358; 
overluriii.  radical  goTemmeot  In 
LouiBlana.  118:  should  be  formed, 
887.     Bee  alto  Kn  Klux  Movement 

Wblte  Line.  11.  327. 

Wbltea.  destitute.  I.  20.  BS:  attitad« 
toward  necoDBtructloD.  4S0,  Hi. 
423,  42-1:  dUrranchlaed.  438;  ad- 
dreet  to  negroes,  4SS:  favor  nesro 
edncatloB.  II.  178;  rellslotiB  work 
for  the  blacks.  244:  social  and 
economic  coDdlllona.  chs.  I.  xl  and 

Kill. 

Wimams,  GeorRe  H.,  aitoroer  gwi- 
eral.  plon  to  reorgaulLO  Alabama 
legislature.  11,  133. 

Wllmer.  R.  H.,  bUtiop  of  Alabama. 
euttpended  by  mllUnrr  authortir, 
11.  i:3;  letter  on  cbe  church  sUoa- 
tlon,  22». 

Wllmer,  Richard  H.,  The  Rtctxr 
Past  fvou  a  SouTBeaN  StakD' 
i-oixt:  OB  tbe  church  situation 
after  the  War.  M.  23». 

Wilson.  D.  h.    See  Lester. 

U'iltz.  L.  A.,  speaker  of  Louisiana 

house  of  TepresenlallvRii.  leleKnim 

to  t*r««i<lent  (Irani,  it.  156, 
Women,  InfluvDcc  in  tbe  South.  I. 

44.  14. 
Wood.    FernaBdo.    brlnsa    cbarKes 

Mcalnst  Oeneml  O.  a  Howard.  I, 
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m  Vir^nia,  Maryiand,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio^  Indiana^ 

Kentucky;  and  of  a  Residence  in  the  WinoLs  Territory 

(1817-1818)  h 

EUAS  PYM  FORDHAM 

With  fauiimQM  of  the  autliur'i  iketchn  sad  plm 


Edited  with  Nairn,  iBtroduciion,  IndoK,  etc.,  by 
FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG.  A.  M. 

Atuhar  »/  "Tht  Ofitmmg   of  ike   Uitii-tiiffi" 


THIS  hitheno  unpublidied  MS.  «m  written  ia  lt|7-)S  bjr  a  jontiB  EilclUl- 
man  emigrating  to  America.     LaiuUnc  at  Ballitnor*,  he  vititcd  Ftillade^ii, 
PitlslMiic^  and  Cinclnuti,  and  inrdcd  through  lodiaBa,  Ohioi  KcniiKkTi 
and  Illinoii,  making  frank  and  puinicd  comtncnu  on  tke  people  uid  the  countn. 

The  nanstitv  '\t  conttaiimily  rirh  in  prrtmaRa  oftmy  tntim,  teittaiu  on 
WRtcmporaiy  tuRorr  and  politic*,  Mate  of  trade,  fcricubuK,  price*,  and  iafemation 
on  local  hiaiory  not  obtainable  el«evihcre;  ti  will  therefore  rnoke  accentblfl  t»  ki«M- 
■cal  etuileMj  much  new  and  important  nuicriit,  besidea  civi'V  t^e  c^neral  reader  a 
book  of  viuJ  and  abcorbing  inierett. 

"AaantMbWcnmaclDiiumtlRallltctDoteniwvcaliacliiiMkWnt.  ft  wm  ^m 
Ike  icrr  aoBd  rtf*  •>•  drtuuiick."— n^  oi'ti 


Priatat  dirtafrtm  tff^  »n  Ditkinttm's  Jttkitt^^td pepir. 
£4fS«  8-vt,  ilttM,  umtu.    Ma  SS.OO  an. 


"Am   iw^vhuthtt  ttwtnhativn  tP  rhr  maHngi  tf  Amerieam  HlHOfj." — The  NaTioiI. 


The  HISTORIC   HIGH- 
WAYS OF  AMERICA 

BY 

ARCHER  BUTLER  HULBERT 

^  jerifs  ofmonograph$  on  the  History  of  America  as  portrayed 

in  the  evoiution  of  its  highways  of  IFar,  Commerce 

and  Socitd  Expat/ston 

THE  VOLUMES  ARE 


l--P*(k>   ol  tha  ll«iaDtf-BuUdln|  ladtani 
«ad  Qi*at  OuiM  Aaimalsi    Putl.  UbMi  •b4 

«l(i>Ds«*l  tir  nauD^^vUMni  pm  It.  buff lio  tnlU. 

a— ladluiTlwnKShtans:  An Hnu« ul  IiuUn 
•vwWnn  ■•«  A*  Hrr  [HM  liMliB  mlH  tl  >W  Emtn 


>-^Vaabla«t*f>^  Roi,d  :  11.1  ««  cMna  of 


trMtdock'a  Roa4:    Ttc  tRBOsi  anpalfn  at 
I.     TXi  ru*4  lias  Ibt  FoiiBiM  »  IW  Maa— 
BtbrU  wM  »«  tm  iiwi  kUkiwar  ■■  awiijal  «i«c7(» 

5— Old  Ctailt  Road :    MaUi  bT  l^>^a.  anMnk*! 
TW  aa#(ln  ar  i;U.   rhU«  li  ibt 
dIPhiI 


>-BMfM*>  W1Mcni«w  S«Bd :   TUi  Udmj 
•Ua  awWB  at  laMn  W^iUin.  laJ  QIa.  vMtft  U4 

atld 


r— pDrta«t  Pathi :  TW  ta 


ft-Milllwy  RiMida:  ticb  nttt  •■  Iba«  bcva 
br  Uvln.  lutVMi.  Uvlfc  HclMiifc  Oon*  Rann 

curk.  cnaloid.  Hanui.  M.  CMl,  Ui  Www  »t 

»— lVal*rwaya  W  W«atw»rd  BnpamUn: 
Tbc  tiaan  ol  il»  Obii  Rim  iM  Hi  irOaunoi  ttiU 
IDIIna  In  itic  vngUot  Ot  ibc  KMibvrfl  TrnlOBT- 

10— TkeCumtwrUad  Road;  ma  UwMM 
M  IWaaii.  '1i  curuil  ilmiud  *i  |i|»Ulka  •ai' 
MUWat  tl  WMlft  laiailM  Wtn  uil.  unn  *M  tar 
(An  arantl  Hnnuit  I*  ite  Hnl.  irTTc^nibtiaMtM 
iDdHiaailtn.  H  *M  M  ««*.  Ibr  Unta^'' 

11-n— PIODMr  RMd«,lw«  taltaai  TWanint. 

hBMinnglba. 

11-1< — Til*  Otfiii  Amadoati  Cknala.  m 
tntuian.  -PM  Ella  ChuI,  Ctaii^rato  (M  Otto, 
rcBAfrhiaB  Cnal.  <k. 

1S-Tb«  ruiim  or  RMdMatdoBi  *«■•»- 
tfaaar  iWMm  aWkc*  ■intMUMMOaa^  Naate 


itamaa 
^»<n  Ika  "Uii  ta  *r  ImhIh  at  Ikt  mllal"  lar        nl  t*atlf\—iat  iffaMUa  nMj 


Sixteen  volumes,   crown   oclavo,   clolh,   uiicul,   gilt  toos.     A  UMirtD 
EDITION  only,  printed  direct  from  type,  and  the  type  distributed.     Each 
volume  handsomely  printed  in  laree  type  on  Dickinson's  huid>made 
paper,  and  illustrated  with  maps,  plaic»,  and  racsimilet. 
Price,  volumes  1  and  2,  ;S2.0f)  net  each;  volumes  3  to  16,  (2.50  net  each. 

**T1ie  [rait  not  ooly  ol  the  nudy  of  original  hitiviictt  lourcei  lii  (locunirntt 
fnoul  here  and  ia  England,  bw  of  tuient  and  nithutianic  loftofraphtcal  nudiet,  in 
Ac  cioufi«  of  which  e*«ry  fool  of  th«M  oid  hittoric  highway)  hM  bcot  tnced  and 
tnnraHL"— 7Ar  Uwig  ^. 


Fuil  descriptive  circulars  f^iving  the  contents  of  each  voiume 
and  extracts  frtim  reviews  may  he  had  on  application. 


'An  autlu-ritj  tfthi  Idt^t  hi^ongna.  '* — Winsok. 


Pittman''s  Prefent  State  of  the  European 
Settlements  on  the  Mifftftppi 

With  foldinz  Plans  and  Draughts 
EJmdtaik  ima'%^ah»,  Mmt mmd Index,  ky 

FRANK   HEYWOOD  HODDER 

Pn/fiinr  9f'  Amtrieam  HiOtrj,  Vwfriit}  afKamtiu 

'f^HIS  ncwilbuly  nrc  warfc,  iuurd  in  17T0,  fa  to  BMck  in  deiBaml  by  awfanli 
■ft  and  «atl««tar>  of  Amrtiniu  ilut  eicn  Impofcrt  ropin  of  tli«  «ri(iMJ  >n  m>* 
■ImaM  tfltpOMiUt  lo  obuw  U  mr  pnce.  It  fnwnJM  tmitli  nlwbk  artgiiul  inttcnal 
(or  the  nudr  ti  tlit  PrfBck  and  Spuub  ScitleiMMt  of  oU  Lowbna,  Wot  Floodi, 
■nd  tW  lUiMn  cooMrr,  alter  the  P*M;t  tA  ITtL 

*'aM«  la  I  na«wi  lonk  avk  aKtal  aM  MWk  liUiawm  <»>«««  tte  V  M  f*Ml) 

ii««M^  rtaimii  <|i  V4arr  h< Mr<n4> •  ■>■  iwiiain  iinm.-— wjtm... 

IX.  WuiMi  r.  r«aw  h  wiHK-i  W-f^«»  ■^  Cmum/  Jnai.,  ^  ,<.n..  m^"     'li  a 

■M  mHIim  >i0aift  MHMi  ■<  IkHt  mill  HI  Hit.  ul.  at  an  iMturti'  In  aitr  n—f  ftMxr.  •■ 

■I  IW  UbMm  I— iniirr." 

"*■  ■■aiiiliBlii  wat  cuibhIt  ikR  aMiR.'-— AMaanuii  WiiiuMiLtL  lUnaat 

ProJcnDT  Hoddct  hai  made  a  Rpecial  Mudf  of  Amerioui  hutonci]  Kvognphr,  n4 
his  noiet  tmbody  the  reiulti  of  the  lue«t  icseaichci  in  tUi  field. 

509  at^M>,  rJVjf  aamttrtJ,   kanJiaeulf  f-ri^td  in  JArw  (Uuttm  ffP*  Mr  DitHtum't 
i^tlr^ntunf  M/^"-     i-Mrg*  8vt,  clitA,  Mmnn,  gilt  tof.      Pria  S3.00  ntt. 


The  First  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe 

iMagellan'fif  Vopage  Srounb  tf)e  liHorUi 

Bv  ANTONIO  PIGAFEITA 

Orieinal  lalian  lext  with  pa|[c-for-p>ec  tjielish  Emuluion  and  notes  br 

JaMEI  a.   ROBEKTtOtf 

iVilk  ttiimtrtui  mapt,  plain,  aitd  facnmkt 
"By  for  the  best  and  fullest  account  of  the  expedition'* — GtJt£ffeai«rri 


,IGAFETTA-S  ACCOUNT  U  here  nrnfUuty  prncnttd  in  E^l>>b  fofihe 
fim  time.  Of  etpecialnli>care  hi*  mniiiitineliccu*toini,  phrnoJcbuacui, 
aad  bnrMeci  of  the  various  p«opIe  of  ScmiM  Anuika,  uid  ilw  laJrriTfi 


Philippinei  and  Mher  Aeiaiic  Irfandi. 

The  editing  and  annotation  arc  dabonie  sad  nhnatint  ao  Iwin  lad  i  cn»- 
plete  Bibljogiaphy  ue  nddeil,  nakntK  ikvi  i)ie 

BEST  EDITION  OF  PIGAFETTA 
IN  ANY  LANGUAGE 

*"«  mk  tf  MalBblt  KlnlinU*  »uc*  iktqURfvrfat  utnta  knliA  jiiil  ■liinaifciii  littw m 
•(■(taar  ibN.  «l&<ni  HBJEnuaf.  nnvn  <bcinln)<*f  MikMi'i  ■•■." 

Limited  edition  of  350  copies  onfy.     Two  volumes,  targe  Svo, 
dotk.,  uncuty  gilt  tops,     price  S^-SO  net. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

From  their  discovery  by  Magellan  in 

1521  to  the  beginning  of  the  XVII 
Centurj^;  with  descriptions  of 
Japan,  China  and  adja- 
cent countries,  by 

Dr.  Antonio  de  Morga 

Akalde  of  Criminal  C>u>«>,  in  ihc  Royal  Aailimci>  of  Nuem  E«|naa,  nd 
Couniel  fui  the  Half  OlGce  at  the  iDqniniion 

Completely  translated  into  English,  edited  and  annotated  by 
E.  H.  Blair  and  J.  A.  Robertson 

U^iikfacsmiles^  hvo  VQiumes^  hrge  Svo^  c/oik,  uncuty 
^!t  tops.      Price  per  set,  S7.50  net. 


lYI ORGA'S  HISTORY  is  the  one  work  indi*- 
''■'-'•  pensable  to  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  its  islands,  and  bordering  countries. 
Later  writers  are  all  indebted  to  Morga,  and 
many  of  them  simply  copied  what  he  wrote. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  eArly  sources  on  Philippine  biitoiy 
ind  the  customs  of  the  natives.  .  .  Hii  trcitise  on  the 
natives  ts  the  most  complete  we  have,  and  along  with  the 
relations  of  L«arca,  Fbsencia,  and  Chirino  fonns  our 

only  contemporary  source  of  iaformation  u  to  the  primitive 
Filipinos.  A  more  satisfactory  Eng^b  edition  of  \'Iori>a  than 
that  of  the  Hakiuyi  Society." — AmiruM  Hitiarual Rfvinv. 

Rceardine  Morga,  Jasies  A.  I^Rov,  in  Thi  Natkn,  says: 
"A  standard  source  on  the  History  of  Spanish  Conquest  in  the 
PacJtic  .  .  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  cady  authority 
on  the  pritnitivc  customs  of  the  Filipinos." 
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